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PREFACE 


Studies in Medieval Indian f/islary is a seleclkm from my 
essays and articles. A few of these were pjblishcd in historicul 
journals some years ago,—one indeed appeared as far back as 
twenty years,—but most of them have been written during tlie 
last two years and arc going in print for the first time. 

The first essay on the Meaning and Purpose of History ia 
a long one artd there is a story behind its wrilirtg. Some time 
back I received a mmor iiyary. The surgeon, to asceriain 
whether or not there was a fracture, advised an X-Ray. A 
doctor in the X-Ray Department entered into a coirversaiion 
with me and asked me about my field of study. On being loid 
that it was History, he began to shoot out a chain of questions: 
What is the use of studying history ? Is it not ail a thing of 
the past without any value to us today ? Engineering, Medicine 
and Physics are of importance, but what is the use of History 7 

Before long we parted, but the young doctor had given 
me sufficient ’provocation’ to answer at some length the points 
raised by him. Besides this, one more reason impell^ me to 
write this dissertation. Not only people of other vocations but 
even students of history do not generally bother about whai 
History is. They do not usually ask questions like why should 
we for do wej study it, how does it help us in our lives, what is 
the value of this thing of the past etc,, etc. There is perhaps n 
reason for this indifference. Many intellectuals from Herodotus 
to Toynbee have written on the meaning and importanoe of 
history, but discourses of such savants have tended to become 
so philosophical and abstruse that they are rightly called 
’Philosophy of History’ and help little the young minds to-t™sp 
its significance and value. 

Mine, iherefore, is the approach of a teacher who was, as 
it were, thinking aloud and talking to his students. The views 
expressed in this essay are my own. Occasionally, I have been 
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tempted to borrow a phrase or a fact, but onry to support what 
I luyseir have come to ihiok of. 

Of the Other essays, the old ones have been revised but 
not substantiaJty altered, so that where the theme is more or less 
sicnilar an idea or a quotation ia one article might find repetition 
in another. For this I crave the indulgence of the reader. 

My thanks are due to my teachers Dr, Tara Chand and 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad for kindly going through the essay on 
the Meaning and Purpose of History, to Professor Mohammad 
Habib for bringing to my notice the case of Bashir Sultaoi for the 
inquiry on Corruption in the Middle Ages, to Dr. Nurul Hasan 
for his treachent criticism of the essay on the Ideas Leading to 
the Impoverishment of the Indian Peasantry which spurred me 
to look into it carefully once again, to Dr, U.N. Day for helping 
me check the proofs, to my children Meenakshi and Rajeev 
for preparing the index and to Ranjit Printers and Publishers 
for readily bringing out the book. 

Department of History, 

University of Delhi, S' 

15 November, 196b 
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OlfE 

MEANING AND PURPOSE OF HISTORY 

P 

Meaning of Hist&iy 

Let ui begin with the innocent looking but the most 
difhcuk to answer question : What is History ? 

Small boys and girls at the early school stage consider 
history as a story-book and Just that. The stories of Rama and 
Krishna and Buddha, the adventures of gods and saints mythi¬ 
cal and real, the deeds of the legendary and fictitious heroes, are 
all dished out to them as history. Stories contained in rapid- 
lesding books in languages and books of history have hardly 
any difference for the young children in schools. 

As they grow up they divide into groups offering different 
combinations of subjects. Those who go over to science and 
technology never bother about what history is. But for (he 
student of humanities and social sciences the question remains 
at the back of his mind. He looks up for its meaning in the 
dictionary and is informed (hut it is a 'continaous methodical 
record of public events, study of growth of nations, course of 
past events, course of human affairs, aggregate of past events.’ 
etc., etc., all rolled up in one. And without wonying much 
about the meaning and purpose of history„he just reads the 
prescribed books, listens to the lectures Jn the class rooms, 
passes his exa.ninations and walks out of college and into life. 

The English word History is said to derive its name from 
the Greek word isloria {ioropia}, meaning ‘learning', but it 
does riot represent all that the dictionary-meaning of the word, 
quoted above, conveys. The Sanskrit word for history, Itihasa, 
also explains only partially its true sense and meaniag. In the 
Oxford Sanskrit-Eriglish Dictionary, Monier Williams defines 
Itihasa <iti-ha-sa or ‘so indeed it was') as ‘talk, legend, tradi¬ 
tional accounts of former events’.* The German word for 


J, Orfiefd 1934 edition. 

2* 4 {Oxford, 19S0)- 
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history—Geschkhtc—means ‘that which has happened', and 
more or less conveys the same sense as the Sanskrit Itihasa. 
This mixture of fiction and fact can hardly pass for history. 
Similorly when the Arabs called history by the name of 
Tarikh orTawarikh (meaning, literally, dates}, they also pissed 
much. Time factor, chronology, and sequeocc of cvents are 
important and integral part of history, but these by themselves 
do not con 5 litute history. 

Apart from the meaning of 1 he word in the dkttonaries, 
many ancient and medieval savants have also defined history* 
or more correctly, discussed its meaning and purpose and 
the advantages and benefits one dcKvcs from its pursuit. 
According to Cicero* history is the teacher of life [hist^na 
niaghira Thucydides says the same thing when he 

declares that it is pn acquisition for ever. And Bacon confirms 
the view by saying that ‘history maketh a man wise". In the 
ultimate analysis, according to ali these, history is knowledge. 

In a way to define history as knowledge is correct. The 
writers of the Vedas, the philosophers of ancient Greece and 
the inventors of the compass* are all men of history. Their 
achievements are historical achievements. Wc Jeam from them 
and from their contribution to knowledge. The engineer, the 
doctort the economist, the chemist, the strategist, the states¬ 
man—indeed all workers in their respective fields have to learn 
front the achievements and experience of their predecessors. 
Not only that: ihq' have (o delve deep into complemenlary 
and supplementary branches of study to gain comprehensive 
knowl^ge if thqf want to work further and add to knowledge. 
Indeed, according to Lord Actoni Professor Brough man used to 
advise his students of Law to begin with DanteJ This advice 
is all the more applicable to the student of history. He has to 
cover the study of almost everything—political and social life 
and behaviour, economic, religious and sociological aspects of 
the times. He has to study geography* look into literary 
sources, art and architecture, painting and sculpture, scientific 
and tcchnoiogical developmeuts etc.* etc. History is thus all 
comprehensive, covering all branches of knowledge- 

1. AcECllr TM Jitf Hutv^r SraemiUiiTi & Co, (L«4ldon. IHS), 

pp. 5U4. 
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And yet what we Icani in history is not quile the Lnow^ 
ledge of Ihings. Histoiy has Jittle to do with Physics, Chemis¬ 
try, Astronomy, Engineering, Medidne, Logic. MLithematics, 
Politicul Science or the other dozens of branches of knowledge 
as such, but only as the achieveaienl of man in any of these 
fields^ History deals priniarily with the aebievemetit of man 
and his exploits through the ages. This achievetnenl may be 
in any field whatsoever. What is of concern to history is the 
achievement of man and not quite (he knowledge of ihings. 
To make the point dear let us note that a great conqueror like 
Julius Caesar, a great jurist tike Solon and a great physicist 
like Copernicus are personages of history ; but a detailed study 
of the laws of Solon or of the methods employed by Copernicus 
in determining the diameter and circumference of the globe do 
not form part of history. The chief interest of history lies in 
man. History does not deal with knowledge for its own sake, 
but only as man's nchicvcmeiit. Achievement of man is the 
basis of history. 

Mow if history deals with the achievements of man, tt 
should just be, as Carlyle declared, a compendium of innume¬ 
rable biographies. But that is not so. Although history deals 
with the exploits and achievements of mm. men who have no 
accomplishments to their credit are not oeccssarily excluded from 
its purview, ‘But, by and large, the historian is concerned with 
those who, whether victorious or defeated, achieve something'.' 
The achievements of an individual in the long run may benefit 
a certain scclion of people or the whole of human race, and 
may rightly be called the achievements of that particular people 
or of humanity as a whole. Roman Law and steam engine 
have benefilcd the whole world, but history studies not only 
their originators, Solon and George Stephenson, but also 
evaluates the impact of their contribution on humanity at large. 
Similarly when we read about the exploits of Napoleon, we 
have In mind the millions of unnamed Frenchmen, or for that 
matter the people of the whole of Europe, who gained or 
sulTered during his meteoric career. However, and in spite^'or 
it. it must be remembered that history primarify deals with 

I. tJJL Carr, IWjT if ? PeliMn. <LoDdtrti, ISi&t) p, 12(L 
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Ihosi who "post land and ocean without rest" rather than 
those who ^only stand and wait\ 

The above discussion has not been there to find fault wjih 
any of the definitions of history attempted by great thinkers in 
the past, or even with the dictionary meaning of the word. But 
it has probably helped to clarify certain points. ^ 

'^Before attempting a simple definiiion of historyt let us see 
how the writing of history originated^ Let us try to conjecture 
bow historkaJ writings came into being. C^tobably great men, 
especially king$ and conquerors, in tlieir desire to seek immor- 
tality, saw to it that their achievements or deeds were recorded.^ 
The ancient-most evidence of this is fourid in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. The Pharaohs built Pyramids to seek immorta- 
lily, not jiLst to lit buried but to Ik in a state of perennial 
CEistence^ SimiJariy they got their achkvcnients recorded on the 
then writing materiat—stone. To them iherr achievements 
appeared to be so important that they would not let them be 
forgotten. Such probably was the beginning of hlstoricaf 
writing. 

(In course of time^ It was not only kings who felt the 
importance of their work, Some writers too fell that their kings 
or their times were very imponant and wrote about lime; 
Probably not to begin in a vacuum, they took up the thread of 
their narrative from earlier times. Herodotus wrote because of 
this urge. In the preface to his History of tiw East and fFejr 
he writes/'Hcrodotus of HaJicamassus presents the results of 
his researches in the following work, with the twofold object of 
saving the past of mankind from oblivion and ensuring that 
the extraordinary achievements of the Hellenic ond the 
Oriental worlds shall enjoy their justrenovrn. Indeed it 

became a fashion wjih medieval chroniclers to begin tfieir 
narrative with the supposed beginning of the world. This may 
be said to be the second stage of historical writing, fn this, 
the first stage provided source material for the s 4 ?cond. How- 
evet in both these, fiction was mixed up with fact, theology 
with politics^ 

This process went on developing. Churchmen wrole 


J . A. J. Toynbet, Cnrk ffuiwtfai A NCenl nr Batik, f I953> p. 
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!hc churchp pods, draioatists, philosophers^ artists 
vvorking in ihcir respective fields, unconsciously left an inde- 
libie impress of their times on their vvritings. Thus dtvdoped 
early historical writings. Some wanted to be known and lef^ 
their records- Others felt the achievements of (heir times to be 
important and worth writing about. Some others unmlentionally 
left infortnalion about their age in their religious and literary 
works^ /This aroused the craving of later genenation^ to know 
more about them us well as even those about whom no records 
were available^ The more the knowledge about them tncfcased* 
[he more the (hirst for knowlege. Historians began to cull facts 
from all available materials and sources about the past^so that 
today the historian taps every possible source to obtain In for¬ 
mat ion. The archaeologist is busy with his tools unearthing 
knowlege about the past. Literary sources are read and reread 
(ooontribute whatever they can about their times^ Church and 
temple records are rummaged as source-material for history^ 
Even works on Astronomy and Mathematics and Philosophy 
are not left out. 

'Why does the historian do (his?/ How is he concerned 
so much with the past ? Tf a king wanted his achievements 
to be recorded, it is understandable- The dialogues of Plato 
were considered important by those who came m contact with 
him or belonged to his time and they recorded them. But why 
do wc^ in our time^ ihjnk of rerecording and reassessing fhe 
achievements of those who were there thousands of years ago ? 
rii is because, as Burckhardt s^ys, history is The record of what 
I one age finds worthy of nole in anotherV Worthy of record 
for many reasons—for the lesson it teaches, for (he inspiration 
it provides, for the guidance i( gives tn Facing problems in our 
own times,! •The past h intelligible to us/ says Professor 
EH. Carr, ‘only in the light of the present ; and we can fully 
understand the present only in (he light of the pas(. To enable 
man to understand the society of the past, and to increase his 
mastery over (be society of the present* is the dual fuiKtion 
of history.*^ Hisloryp therefore* is, says Professor Ca^T* 'a 


1, Rurtkliardt^ n Ifui^ ^ HuiJfiaiHy (1953) p. 153. 

2. E H. CazT^ IVAfl/ if Mftpfjr ? p Sit 
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continuous procfiss of interaction between the histofinn and his 
facts, an nnciidjiig dialogyc between the present and the past.^^ 
^ On I he basis of the above discussion it may be said that 
history is not just the knowledge of things abstract, it is not a 
record of mere dates, and it is not concerned with those 
who only stand ajid wait and achieve nothing. It i|j a 
record of the achievement of man and it gives us guidance 
and inspiration and wisdom* It heips us to know why 
we are what we are today and how we can hc[p ourselves 
for tomorrow. | Quite a few dcfirLitions of history have been 
cited above, but my object is to give a much simpler debnicion. 
For this I should like to borrow^ or rather twist, the words of 
the great Economist, Alfred MarshalL Marshall defines 
Political Economy or Economics as 'a study of mankind in Ibe 
ordinary business of life i it examines chat part of individual 
or social action which is most closely connected with the 
attainment and with the use of the material requisites of 
welJ-bcingV^ Histojy on the other hand may be dehned as the 
study of mankind in the extraordinary business of life. It 
comprises the great and extraordinary aLhlevemenls of man and 
of mankind, 

Carlyle said. ^History is the biography of great men.* 
Many may not now agree with this assertion, still jess with the 
declamtion of ex-President of the United States Harry 
S. Truman that 'It takes men to make history : or there would 
be no history*"^ And yet there is a lot of truth in what these—a 
historian and a pollEictan—have said. What one age finds 
worthy of note in another is its achievement. TTte credit for 
this achievement goes to the leaders of men, in any case to 
iheir guidance and inspiration. No progress Um been mede 
and no revolutions have taken place without people*s efforts, 
and yet the work of their leaders is more prominent. Kings 
have determined the destinies of millions of men in ages gone 
by. Similar has been the case with the impact of ihe work of 
religious reformers, philosophers and thinkers in other fields. 
Thcii exploits and accomplishments have determined the coarse 
of history, 

1. IbHi , p. m 

M*r*li»U, ^ EoHmuei. (Londem), p. J. 

3. Hattv S- Trairnia, Mnmiti, fSVw Yotk^ I, p, J2l>. 
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Garden of Hunianitj 

Now why do some people do extraordinary things ? The 
Marxists claim that all urge for exertfon has an economic basis^ 
The Freudians advocate that human activities are motivated hy 
instinct. Similarly anihnopologistSp psychologists, sociolo¬ 
gists or medical men may have their own explanatrons to ofTcr 
The historian, however, knows that the real causation of all 
extraordinary ochievements lies in the nature of man's restless 
souL With some it is the ambition to achieve something 
extraordinary that prompts them to hazard all dangers, to do 
anything and everything to achieve their aim. To be known, 
to be rememhered, *is the last infirmity of the noble mmd\ 
Some others may nol bcegotstic : their aim may not be just 
to be known* btii to serve mankind. Ideas of Religion, Honour, 
Liberty, and Truth may inspire still others to action. Some others 
may sway humanity by their philosophy and thought, others 
by literary compositions or artistic accompllshmepls* and still 
-others by their scienttfic and technological achievements. But 
it is all the work of great men and great minds. The common 
people exert too, but perhaps just to follow Ihcir leaders. But 
strong characters have an aim nnd an ambition to fulfil that 
aim. Historical personalities, persons known to history, always 
had some kind of mission to accomplish. 

These historical personalities can bc^ by and large, divided 
into iwo caJegories, One set comprises of those who arc 
selfish and want to grab everything for themselves. Great 
conquerors like Caligula* Chingiz Khan and Timur and a host 
of others like them fall under this category. To possess the 
best of everything for themselves was their aim. They must 
possess as much territory as possible—^conquest of the whole 
world has been the umbilion of quite a few. To possess all 
the riches, all the best beauty in human form or artistic nehieve- 
menu was their aim. They cared not how much misery iheir 
selfish ambition brought to the world* Besides, as Gibbon has 
.aptly remarked ‘*So long as mankind shall continue to bestow 
ntorc liberal applause on their destroyers than on their bene- 
factorsr the ihirsi for military glory will ever be the vice of the 
most exalted characters/* All the same the above-mentioned 


10 frffruijis iw jaedikvjil Indian iiisroaT 

conqueroj^ had an aim^ an aitibitioR, even If it brougliL misfiTy 
to mankind. Men like Napoleon were perhaps a shade bcucr. 
They wanted the best not part ten larly for thems^lveSt but for 
the people of their cotTifntinity and country* They aspired 

To scatter plenty o'er a smih'ng land+ 

And read their history in a nation^seyep 

The other category consists of those whose ambiiion is 
not to grab power and riches Tor themselves but to make this 
world happy for alL Personal comforEs and earthly pleasures 
they do not care for« On the contrary Ihey arc even prepared 
to lay down their lives Tor iheir cause. To this category belong 
the prophetSp religious reformers* arists, philosophers eEc,^ elc- 
Jesus Christ gladly courted death at the cross and Gautama 
Buddha renounced the comforts of a princely life and under¬ 
went tremendous sacrifices to alleviate ilic suffering pf mankind. 
Their aim was to make this world a happy place lo live in. 
Although (heir names are known to us, their aim was not to be 
known but to serve mankind. There a re scor^ of others whose 
work remains but whose names are not known. The builders 
of the Pyramids, ihe writers of the Vedas ^ the pa inters of 
Ajanloi and hundreds of others like them only wanted to serve 
humanity by their talents and spirit of service. Kalidas wrote 
wonderful works, but never eared id I ell about himself. Abut 
Fall, the Edward Gibbon of Mughal India, was all huitilliiy 
when, in the tnlroduction to his monumental treatise he wrote : 
'"My words are lamc^ my tongur is stonylied.*" These selfless 
men believed in what the following poem aptly depicts ' 

A pilgrim, going a lone highway 
Came at eveningp cold and gray 
To a chasm, deep and vast and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim* 

The chasm held no fears for him 
"flat he paused when he reached the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

''Old man*', said a fellow pilgrim near, 

*"Why waste your time in building here ? 
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Your journey ends with ihp elose of day 
You never again will pass this way. 

YouVe crossed the chasm deep and wide 
Why build ye here at eventide T"" 

^ The pilgrim raised his old gray head, 

“My friend, in the path I’ve come,” he safd, 

“There foJloweth after me today 
A fair haired youth who must pass this way. 

The chasm which held no fears for me 
To the fair haired youth may a pitfalf be. 

He, too. must cross in the twilight dim. 

My friend, 1 am building this bridge for him.”^ 

Thus it is not for their own sake, but lo help others that they 
worked. They aimed at creating a world in which everybody 
could be happy. They exerted their best lo create such a 
world and hoped that 

Then ^twixt lips of loved and lover,. 

Solemn thoughts of us shall risc- 
Wc who once were fools and dreamers 
Then shall be the brave and wise. 

There, amidst the world new-builded. 

Shall our earthly deeds abide. 

Though our names be all forgotten 
And the tale of bow we died. 

Curiously enough the exertions of the selfish-ambitious 
and the scIRcss benefactors of mankind have ultimately 
resulted Jo the same thing, the coming closer of man to man, or 
as Toynbee has pul it Ihe oneness of mankind.’' The conquerors 
marched with their armies from one country to another and 
subjugated the people of the other country. Thoagti in an 
unhappy way* still contact between these two peoples was estab¬ 
lished. U is an undeniable fact that contact between various 
countries and peoples has been established through the process 

I, wifi A. DfWijool. rhe Bodgr"* died tn Samrikafi Ur* Bj 

l>y DoreitirA S- Kc}pplin, A Panama Bool. 
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of conqucsL Inter-marriages between the conquerors and the 
conquered have promoted cultural intercourse^ Captive crafts¬ 
men built for their masters and under their supervisionp edifices 
combining indigenous motifs and foreign elements. Some of the 
best buildings of Alhambra, Granadai Sevillep Delhi^ Agra and 
Ahmcdabad arc the result of this contacts Peace-loving scholars 
attached to the armies of the oonquering heroes or following 
in their wakCp e?tchanged views on art and religion and science 
with ihe scholars of the subjugated countries and the process of 
cultural exchange was set afoot. 

Ironically enough, the supreme conquests of society 
an: won more often by violence than by lenient arts. Chingiz 
Khan overran the whole of Asia up to the confines of 
Moscow* He killed mercilessly and dcstoryed recklessly. 
In the museum of Leningrad Is preserved his standards full of 
human hair* one hair each of his victims. Vet the exploits of 
even this 'Scourage of God' brought the peoples of the vast 
Asian regions close to one another. Napoleon subjugated 
most of the continental countries^ but then he also carried the 
message of •‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity^'to every nook 
and comer of the European continent and even united it under 
a uniform system of law—Code Napoleon- 

All this through blood-shed i but the result of the exploits 
of Chingiz and Napoleoji was akin to the work of peace-loving 
altruistic men like the Buddha and Christa Gautama Buddha^s 
message was carried to the Far East* Ceylon* China and West 
Asia through ihe efforts of one of the most enlightened monarchs 
fhe world has ever known, Asoka. Asoka believed itt Dhamma- 
Vijaya or conquest through religiou. Buddha's message carried 
by Asoka's messengers to ihe various countries of Asia brought 
ihcm nearer to one another and united the peoples of Asia 
under the banner of the Buddhist religjon* Many scholars from 
as far-off counlries as China came to India to learn about 
Buddhism and many scholars from India visited China and the 
other countries of Asia* Just as the blood-thirsty Chingiz so 
the p^ace-loving Asoka ; they brought the peoples of Asia 
nearer to one another. 

Christ was a saviour, and in course of time his message* 
carried over all the live continents, brought the people of his 
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faith together. The message of Mu ham mad was carried by his 
followers to wherever Muslim couquerorSp missjonarics and 
emigninl& went. The work of the ar[isEs and craftsmen of Asia 
was appreciated in Europe and nice v^rsti. The knowledge of 
ar^hmetre carried from Asia to Europe benefited the scientists 
of that Continent. The scientific achievements of Europe have 
equally benefited the people of the East. The work of men of 
peace and of warp in the uhimatc analysiSp has brought the 
people of the world closer together as flowers in a garden. 

This world, this garden of humanityp has been built up 
through the efforts of great men, both destroyers and bene¬ 
factors. Just as winds and storms carry seeds and transplant 
them in many placeSp and fresh flowers and flowers of new 
patterns bloom, even so that mpid mamhes of the conquerors 
in the long run give rise to newer contacts, fresh ideas and new 
types of art and culture. The peace-loving benefactors, tike 
gardeners, tend the beds, transplant seeds and again new patterns 
of flora bloom and new ideas emerge* 

Let us continue the simiki There are some who enter 
the garden, sack the beds, pluck the best blooms to bedeck 
themselves with. When ihe storm subsides, the gardener cleanse 
the place, replaces the beds* arranges the floivers and peace 
prevails ngafn^ The Erst set is of conquerors and i^K^urages of 
humanity who bring misery to mankind because of their selfish 
ends. The gardeners are the artists^ philosophers* scientists, 
teachers, scholars and reformers who bring happiness. The 
work of the two goes on, simultaneously* 

In this process two things stand out prominent. The one 
is that it is the big beautiful flowers and some small but fult of 
fragrance that form the glory of the garden. In the garden of 
humanity too it is the great men, men of action and of thought* 
that alone are prominent. Mankind takes pride in them. Their 
memory alone is cherised. These historical personages alone 
are remembered. 

The other thing is that all flowers at one lime or Ihe 
other must wither away. The large ones may stay afresh a 
little longer than the others. The fragrance of a few others 
may linger awhile more. But large or small, all must stale and 
decay. Their place is taken by new ones. Similafly m thb 
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world, tills garden <if humanity, aJI men must pass away how¬ 
soever great or prominentp and others come into being and into 
prominence. 

This continuous process of the exit of the old, stale and 
decayed, and entry of the newcomers, fresh and vigorous^ is 
the law of nature. But this process does not mean muck to 
the cnisience of the garden which is always full of varied pattern 
of flowers and flowerbeds. Even so» in the garden of humanity 
men come and men go. but the garden remain!S» History la 
the study of this Garden of Humanity. 

In this Section I have rather repentedfy mentioned about 
conquerors, philosophers and saints. That was just to bring 
the point home. History is not a record of the work of con¬ 
querors and philosophers only ; numerous others—peoples and 
situations^ both known and unknown—are involved. History 
takes into account not only men of action like Julius Caesar 
and Alexander, or men of peace like Jesus Christ and Gautama 
Buddha but also great thinkers like Kautilya and Aristotle, 
great artists like Michelangelo and Raphael, great builders of 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa and the Pyramids of Egypt. We know 
nothing about the makers of the Vedic hymns, writers of the 
Upftishads, Mahaftfujriit and R&mayana, the builders of Ajanta, 
Ellora and the South [ndlan temples^ but they are all impor¬ 
tant as their work had great impact on mankind. And lest all 
this may sound as ^the great men theory of history/ it should 
be borne in mind that under the guidance of leaders there are 
activities involving large These all form part of history^ 

A garden comprises of all kinds of flowers. 


Past—Present Future 

A garden coinpriscs of flowers that are ihcre» that ant 
gone, and that are yet to come. History as the garden of 
huma^nity, too, has past, present and future. It is not merely n 
study of things gone by, but of things that vitally alTectcd 
people before us, affectum now and may affect posterity in future^ 
ylistory u Ibus a study of the past Ja the present for thefuture^ 
Now it ts truism to say that we learn from the 
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experience of ihe past^ and ihe future generatloDS will gain by 
our experience In the present In the study of any *prcsenr 
probJem, idea or iuslilutiDn, the mind of (he historian invari- 
iibly swings in the direction of ihe past, seeking origins, 
relationships and eomparisons. A few examples will help 
us know I hat what we sometimes think to be of the past* is of 
great interest to us today. And lest the ‘great man theory' 
should receive too itmoh emphasis, these examples may be so 
chosen as not to involve any great men. 

Let us take the first example from the remotest past and 
see its impact on the present. Let us recapitulate, or rather 
rebuild the story of the use of fire for domestic purposes. The 
early savage ate only raw^ flesh* Perhaps one day jji search of 
food he struck at an animal with a stone, but the missile struck 
another stone. Through the impact of the friction some sparks 
were produced and dry grass and twigs nearby caught fire. 
Perhaps the animaU already wounded in the process, got burnt. 
The mau^ daxed at the phenomenon, and tired after the day^s 
hunt, decided to eat the 'bumt^ animal in place of the raw meat 
he was accustomed to eating. 

But to 1 the flesh of the burnt animal (or ralher the roast¬ 
ed meat) tasted better. The man had eafen cooked meat ; he 
had also come to know of the utility of fire and the trick of 
producing it. Bui three problems confronted him : (I) fire once 
produced could not be pcriaiKed to die out since it was not 
easy to reproduce it at will ; for this (ii> it hod to be constantly 
fed, and (ill) it had to be constantly watched lest it should spread 
and destroy his hut or his little property in ihc cave. As an 
answer to ajl these problems the man needed a const ant com¬ 
panion and he took one^ The man was to hunt and bring the 
animaJ. His companion was tc^ stay m the hut and feed the 
fire- In the evening the cooked meat was to be shared between 
the two. 

The ^domestication' of fire, so iasignificant in ihe begin* 
ning* almost revolutionized human life. It helped to bring man 
and woman together to live permaoently as man and w^fe. It 
confirmed the custom of marriage, if it did not actually intro¬ 
duce iT Fire discovered long* long ago has been responsible 
for keeping man and woman together under one roof through 
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Ihc ages, TTiere can be no home without fire in the kitchen 
at any time^past, present and future. 

Yes, even in future. This has been a^!irmed by the great 
humorist Stephen Lencock in his enchanting story entitled 
'The Man in Asbestos*. When, in the world to come, there would 
be no cooking at home ^according to Leacock), there woii*i 
also be the kind of family life to which man has been accus¬ 
tomed in the past and in which he is living today. Ever since 
the first man invited a woman to his cave to look after the fire, 
she began to be indispensable to him. The same reason impels 
man to give his comings to his wife today. There are great 
men and busy men, administrators, scientists and scholars who 
work all day and work hard. But when they return home they 
cannot fix a toast for themselves or boil a pot of coffee. Is it 
not strange that the man who works so hard outside the home, 
cannot even prepare a square meal for himself at home ? No, 
this is due to centuries of dependence of man on woman for 
cooked food. 

And once woman slops cooking for rtiBii there will 
perhaps be no need for a home. The phenomenon ts not entirely 
absent even today. Where women take up jobs and cam their 
living independently and do not cook at home, family life often 
breaks up. At least it is not so happy as we envisage it. In 
the future world as visualized by Stephen Leacock the institu¬ 
tion of marriage and home will be gone for good because there 
will be no cooking at home and food in the form of tablets will 
be available at all times everywhere. 

It will be clear from the above how the use of fire for 
domestic purposes in pre-historic times has played a very 
important role in our socio-economic life through the ages. No 
wonder that amongst the Hindus, during marriage, there is the 
very interesling custom of the bridegroom holding the skirt of 
the bride and both going round the sacred fire seven times, the 
bride leading. Indeed this is the most important part of the cere¬ 
mony. Without this no marriage is considered to be Jqgal. It is 
symbolic of the fact that fire unites man and wife. They will stay 
together so long as there is fire in the kitchen. Once cooking at 
home is given up, perhaps the institution of home itself is 
liable to break up. (it cannot be argued that it is mahily 
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seX'attraaion or biological urge that brings itiaTi and woman near 
to each other. True. The importance of sex js there, but in the 
earliest period it was Deoessliy rather than sex-altraction alone 
that eccouraged the institution of marriage. Woman’s beauty is 
a later day ‘invention'of poets and painters. The earliesi women 
were as beautiful or as ugly as men, a position that is perhaps 
□gain to come in the Age of Asbestos as envisaged by Leacock). 

Now, the 'domestication;' of fire is a thing of the past, 
ancient past. It is an occurrence of the remotest times. And 
>et it influences our lives today as vitally as it did The life of the 
pre-hisioric cave-man. How can we then suy that history is 
just a thing of the past ? 

^^Like the invention of fire, the invention of agriculture too 
has a history which has no beginning and no end. } It also has 
affected our lives through the ages and fvilt go on doing so in 
limes to come. Throughout the course of history it has been the 
ambition of man to produce more and better items of food. 
The achieveinencs of today In this field include the maRufacnire 
of fertilizers and compost-manures as well as the use of tractors 
and a dozen other appliaitces. To produce a good crop and 
then a still better crop was the ambition of the eariicsl man too. 
The story of the effort of the early people in this regard is an 
engrossing study. 

The earliest efforts at agriculture were, naturally, naive 
and haphazard. The idea of agrrculture perhaps nature ilself 
pveto man. Seeds dropped by trees near his cave sprouted 
into eatable products. Or, perhaps, winds brought some seeds 
to the patch of land in front of the pnmitive man’s cave or hut, 
rain drenched the land, the seed got stock up in the earth, and 
later on grain sprouted. The man tasted it and found it satis¬ 
factory and satisfying. After some lime he did not wait for 
the wind to bring the seed ; but cleared a patch of ground, 
scratched it a little, put the seed in, the rain did the miracle and 
the man collected his harvest. This harvest, supplemented 
by hunting, was enough for his needs. 

Now agriculture is a peaceful vocation. Hunting is full 
of exertion and hazards. The primitive man iraturnlly began 
to be inclined moro and more towards the peaeeful vocation 
of agrieulture. He began to think of stepping up agriculturat 
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production. About then n phenomenon gave him a curious 
idea. 

This idea has been elaborated in Kraaer's The Goldrtt 
Bough, Here a summary of the same wil] do. The primitive 
man buried the dead of his family not very fur from his cave 
or hut, presumabty in the field he had cleared and enclosed for 
producing his crop. There was every reason for doing so " for 
(he early man believed in the coniinuation of life aflcr death. 
In the belief that after some time the deceased would need his 
foodp foodgrains^ pots and pans and other necessaries were 
also put with him in the grave. Archaeologicai finds confirin 
this. 

The rain came. Some of the soil from the upper layers 
of the grave was washed away, the lower layers were miostened- 
And lo I The grain buried with the dead sprouted large and 
thick. The savage was siruch by this pbeaoirtenon. He thought 
that it was the burial of the dead in the field that had resulted 
in a rich crop^ "and the dull mind of the savage at first imagined 
(hat a dead body was essential to the production of grain^ 
whereupon a tribesman^ and later a caplivet would be slam^ to 
make sure that the held would be fertile.'^ 

As time passedp or should we say as civilization advaocedp 
the sowing of the seed, the cutting of the crop and the collection 
of harvest began to be done with ali kinds of rituals and 
fanfare. So many gods began to be worshipped, so many 
festivals were intre^uced. Human (and later animal) sactificep 
associated with rertjlity, became a part of many such cere' 
monies. From then to now experiments over experfments 
have been made to produce more and more food^ From human 
sacrifice to fertilizers is a long.. continuoiiSp eachanting story. 
Similarly stories of the wheel* the hor$^ horse-power, steam- 
power, internal combustiofi engine, atomic energy etc*, etc,, too 

have no beginning and no end, only space forbids, their detailed 
study here. 

Having seen the impact and im porta nee of the ideas and 
evcJ^ts of the remote pre-bistoric limes on I he present, let us take 
a few examples from ^historic times' (lest It should be argued 
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that ih£ details of tlie examples given atH^veare not based On 
records) and sec again that what Ls usually thought to b« a thing 
merely of the past* ts of vital importance to mankind at all 
times. 

Gaulani Buddha is a histoncal personage. He preached 
the n^essage of non-violence, amity and goodwill. He even 
founded a new reirgion—Buddhism- This Buddha Jived and 
died about 2,500 years ago. But his message and his religion 
are not only living but ate gathering strength day after day* 
Human body has its limitations. Flesh is weak i it is bound to 
decay. And, thereforep as all men must die, Buddha died too* 
But the Buddha of J!esh and blood, when he ceased to be« 
produced the hisioricaJ Buddha* The Buddha of flesh and blood 
lived only for about eighty years. But the Buddha of history 
livcs^evcn more mature, of the age of 2,500 years. Whcri be 
was living in flesh he preached to only a few thousand people : 
iet us say a million people at the most. The historical Buddha 
today has many more million listeners of his message and 
followers of his faith. In future years many mon will benedt 
by his message. Thus he is not really dciad. Historical 
existence is a kind of continuous Life. 

lE is because of bis influence (and the Jain ina$ter 
MahaviraJ that Indians by and large are vegetarians. It is also 
averred lhat MahaEma Gandhrs message of non-violence has 
an impress of Buddha's teachingSp if it is not actually a contJ^ 
nuationofiL And when Mahatma Gandhi died JawaharfaJ 
Nehru made the prophelie declaration : The Sigiil has gone out, 
but It will eontinue to burn for thousands of y^rs and guide 
our path for years and years to come. Thus the message of 
the Buddha has enlightened mankind through the ages. 

It has inspired and given solace to millions in the past and 
the present and will go on doing so in the future. Buddha 
IS therefore ntst just a thing of the past. 

Six hundered years after Gautma Buddha Came Jesus 
Christ, He also preached a religion of antityi goodwill and 
Jove. Thronghout the Jest two thousand yeans, the number of 
Christ's followers has been swelltrig. Thousands fold their 
hands every morning and seek guidance from him. Now who 
can say that Buddha and Jesus belong to the past. They are 
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ever alive in hislof)' guiding and inspiring vetj maiJ 
than when they were actually living in flesh and blood. 

It may be argued that while it is inie that we seek 
inspiration and guidance from ihe lives of men like Jesus Christ 
and Gautama Buddha, what do we leam from cruel tyrants 
like Caligula, Chingiz Khan and Timur ? How do tUey, as 
historical personalities, guide us or have an impact on our lives? 

Well, they also do. . . , 

T<iday we stand in awe of the Atom bomb. We nave also 

preached, if not quite practised, disarmament. Why ? Why do 
we detest violence ? Why are we afraid of war ? It may be 
said that the devastation wrought by the last two World Wars 
has filled us with abhorrence of bloodshed and war. But SiO 
many of us have seen nothing of this devastation. Countries 
like Sweden and Switzerland had nothing much to lose in these 
wars. Even to us. in India, the last two World Wars have meant 
only a few incoveniences in the form of rationing and controls, 
a little high prices and some difficulty in railway travel. Getting 
a little less cloth or a little less sugar than usual was perhaps all 
that these wars have meant to us. Then, why should we hate 
war as any others ? Why should even a young boy or girl who 
was born alter the Second World War and has ncs er seen the 
horrors of war, detest war ? The answer is that abhorrence of 
war is not as recent a phenomenon as the last two Great Wars. 
Even a young school boy or girl, who is very well looked after, 
is cared for and is loved and has not experienced any kind 
violence whatsoever, detests war and violent. Why ? It is 
because of the acts of men like Caligula, Chingiz and Timur 
and the host of them. Many may not have even heard of them 
and yet the totality of expericnee gained directly or even through 
inheritance in the form of historical knowledge has an impact on 
our life and character. An intelligent mind has no need to 
bum cities or impale new bom babies in order to understand 
bate, fear and suffering. It is because of the historical experience 
cf decades and centuries that rich and poor, old and young, all 
detest violence and war. 

This historical experience is ever growing in volume os 
water in the river. As in the river the beginning and the end 
are inseparably interconnected, so is the past, present and 
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future. Lord Acton has put this idea in his inimitable style. 
“History," says he. "is a subject to which neither beginning nor 
end can be assigned. No beginning, because the dcn» web Of 
the fortunes of man is woven without a void ; because io siKiety 
as in nature, the structure is cominuous, and we can trace things 

back, uninterruptedly . No end, because on ^he same 

principle, history made and history making are scieal^rally 
inseparable and separately unmeaning-’’^ Dr. Tara Chand 
elaborates this idea in a simpler way. "The end .s potcatially 
present in the beginning : the future is in some degree but the 
unraveimentof thepast. Which was or that which is cannot 

be severed from that which is to be .. The tiny seed, not bigger 

than a pin’s head, carries within itself the potentialities of the 
mighty tree which takes under its umbrageous foliage whole 
armies of men. And when the tree blossoms it bears the seed 

from which it springs.When, for e^amp^^e. Schhemann s 

pick and shove! opened thebuned palaces of Tiryns, Mycenae, 
and Troy, he raised to life the dead heroic legends of Homer a 
epics. The past had became present. What Schlicmann did 
for Homeric Greece, his successors have done and are doing all 
the world over. Discoveries in Egypt. Sumer, Ebm. Babylon, 
Mohenjo Daro. Harappa, and Susa have added new dimensions 

to our knowledge.’’* jp. . 

In 0 word, in (he infinity of time. past, present and future 
represent only a point. The present is the future of the past and 
the past of the future. The future «, in its turn, the past of 
some other time. It is intcrcsling to note that the Hindus 
have the same word for the past yesterday and the future 
tomortow-kc/. The past, the present and (he future all stand 
together as one before history. Each age is a living prewnl. 
At every stage the actors in the human drama are absorbingly 
occupied in achievcing their best and guiding and inspiring 
others Our living present is the extension of a past which in 
innumerable ways is still with us. Most of our problems, and 
some times their solutions, originated in former decades and 
centuries We have inherited problems ns well as wisdom from 
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earlier ages. TTie present is simply a cross-section of the whole 
sEory whJeh dates back to the remote beginnings of humanity 
and which will be projected into the future. 

And what about what we call ^modern* age or ^present’ 
times ? We are ail living in the ppst. present and future at the 
same time. It is never the 'dead past" as they say. if one 
wishes to see the agrarian melhods of ^medieval Hu^ope^ he can 
still find (hem in some areas of Europe ^ ancient methods are 
still practised in Indla« If one wants to sec the Arabia of the 
days of Prophet Muhammad, he will find it in rnost parts of 
central Arabia even today. In the Egypt of the present day 
there are many farms similar to those existing in the days of the 
Pharaohs. If in Bombay and Delhi live modern Indians^ there 
are tfibalsoF the ancient past in As$am^ Madhya Pradesh and 
many others States of the country. If hydro-electric projects are 
springing up at many places^ if an Atomic Energy pfant has 
been set up at Trombayt in many large areas of the country 
cow-dndg $tiJl remains the chief source of energy^ Wherever 
we go to seek the modernp we ever find survivals of the past. 
*‘The largest part of that history which we commonly call 
ancient,” says Dr, Thomas Arnold of Rugby, practically 
modern^ as it describes society in a stage analogous to that in 
which It now is^ while on the other hand most of what is called 
modern history is practically ancient, as It dates to a slate of 
things that has passed away/’* 

History^ therefore, cannot be correctly studied or appre- 
tinted when seen through the slides of past and present or 
medieval and modem, but only as a running film. The division 
of history into periods Is not a fact, but a tool of thought. The 
division of history into geographical sectors is equally not a 
fact* but a hypothesis. History is a continuous chain of 
experience. No wonder that (he Italian philosopher Croce has 
declared that all history is contemporary. 

PersanulilksSuenis^Ideas 

As a contemporary social science* history is learnt (and 
taught} through a process of progression. Thii process his 
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three categories or stages, Thnse may be [erm«l as study of 

Personalities, of Events and of Ideas- 

lu the early stages history perhaps can only be learnt 
through reference to Personalities. ‘Once upon a time there 
wa^an emperor called Asolca’ begins the lesson in the school. 
And the young mind learns with wonder how a great king livtjd 
almost like a mendicant, renounced all pleasures of life and 
preached a religion of the Middle Path. Or, when the child is 
told about Chingia Khan, he leams with horror how a man 
killed people belonging to his own specie without remorse, and 
destroyed kingdoms and disturbed peaceful life wherever he 
went just to acquire power and glory for himself. These heroic 
tales give hint knowledge and help him determine his character. 
In the early stages the young mind can acquire information and 
gain inspiration better when his lessons are associated with 
reference lo personalities, 

[n the ncKt stage Events rather than personalities begin to 
receive greater crnphasis+ Personalities play a great part ns 
creators of situations and events, but as studies advance Events 
become more important ; it is they that determine the course 
of human activities and of history- The mind at ihescconda^ 
stage becomes pretty inquisitive. It has already learnt in its 
childhood*day 5 the enchanting story of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It now hungers to learn many more things. What did Napoleon 
achieve—for himself, for his nation, for the rest of Europe 7 
Did mankind benefit or suffer because of his actions 7 Why 
did he ultimately fail 7 What was the impact of his life on 
the world of his day and after 7 And he even wants to know 
what would have happened ‘if Napoleon bad won the battle 
of Waterloo*. 

The highest stage is that of Ideas. Men and events are 
transient. The meaning of all things depends upon purpose. 
History loo is meaningful only when it indicates some transcen¬ 
dental purpose beyond actual facts. Single events as such are not 
meaningful, nor is a mere succession of events. Events: may 
determine course of human actions, but what deterinines events 
is of fundamental importance. There are certain basic, funda- 
tnental truths, ideas and forces which determine actions of men 
and paiieros of 'if* ctvUiMiions. Love of beauty, of 
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Mbcn^ and of tnirh arc forces that have worked< as ii were, 
behind the scene, to determine act tans of men and events of 
history. History, in a word* has been enacted by thought, or 
thoiight-rorce, making men move mountains. The history of 
a people, therefore, in the nJtimate analysis, is the study of them 
ideas, their feelings, their emotions, their outlook on life, 
eitprcssing themselves through their religion, art and Literature. 
Thus in the highest stages of study there hardly remains any 
difference between history and philosophy. It was perhaps this 
that prompted Croce to declare that "history today has annihi- 
lated philosophy 

Now none of these stages of progression in the study of 
history is without iis importance. Indeed, each stage is import 
lunt and cannot be dispensed with or even neglecled. 

In the initial stages history is taught through the medium 
of personalities. For the young minds personalities arc easy 
to understand. We are sure of them : they stand on documents 
and arc more or less above evasion or dispute. Besides, the 
personality of a king or even a despot, is the true indent of the 
eouditioD of his subjects. By making a correct study of Asoka* 
Harshavardhana, Akbar and Auran^zeb one can visualize almost 
precisely the condition of the people in their respective times 
fairly accurately. Not only for monarchs, even in the study of 
governments I he same standard would work. To know in 
detail about Eisenhower and Kennedy, Churchill and 
Macmillan, Stalin and Khruschev, is to know about the condi* 
tion of the people of America^ England and Russia under the 
government of these leaders. Similarly a good study of the 
personality and chaincler of Jawaharlal Nehru would perhaps 
be sufficient for a young student to know what progress the 
people of India made under the guidance of thfs philosopher- 
stales man. Personalities thus help in the study of even govern¬ 
ment and society. 

Moreover* for the young mind the great and the good 
furnish-the best Instructive examples. They inspire, encouragCj 
elevate^ Their work, their sacrifioest their achievements in the 
fuce of mightiest odds, instil in the minds of the young (and the 
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oJd alike) reverence for dLty. discipline, lo>aUy and love of 
persevcrence and adventure. Personalities are the best medium 
through which man can learn from men and about men. No 
wonder that a historian has declared that history is nothing 
but the 'essence of innumerable biographies*. Indeed the 
importance of the study of personalities in history can never 
*be over'Cmphasized. 

Personalities, however, are only a media. Besides they 
are transient. But their actions result in Events, someitmes of 
great consetiuence, Caligula is there no more and many may 
not even be knowing the name of Chingiz Khan, but by their 
earthquakedike convulsions they in a way have altered the 
face of the globe. If history is a record of change, and 
change for progress, (hen the spirit of Asokan Digvijaya, the 
rtood^ike movements of Napoleonic legions and Hitler's 
Wehrmachl all play their part equally effectively. These events 
■even eclipse the personalities of their originators and perpetra¬ 
tors. The scientists who split the Atom are important, but of 
much more importance and greater infiuence is the impact of 
their work on the present and future of mankind. In the words 
of Edward Gibbon I vents change the face of the earth to a 
greater degree than even floods and earthquakes. Events like 
the Asokan Dhammavijayai the rise of Islam, the conquests of 
Chingiz, the splitting of the Atom and the flights in space have 
■completely overwhelmed us, changed us, metamorphosed ns. ^ 

But of (he greatest importance, greater than personalities 
and events, are Ideas which prompt men, through the ages, to 
perform great deeds, achieve great accomplishments. Ideas 
are the basis of all actions of personalities and are behind the 
occurrence of all events and are, therefore, superior lo both. 
'Ideas which, in religion and politics, are truths, in history are 
forces.*' It is ideas that have determined the actions of men 
through history. It is ideas that make heaven of hell and hell 
of heaven. Honour, Liberty tind Religion may have halt n 
dozen definitions each, but the bloodshed, conquests, brutalities 
benediciioDs, and sacrihoes they have inspired nrecommon 
knowledge. Thus ideas of honour, liberty and religion are 
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neither old nor old-fashioned t they are and have been the 
thought-force behind all actions at all times. Similar h the 
case ivith patriotism^ nationalism aad even chauvinism. 

In religion, art and architecture^ m painting, music and 
philosophy^ mankind seeks isolation from tyranny and the 
mundane things of life, it chinks to express itself In various 
fields and enriches life and Ebought. And while these ideas and 
their results energize and elevate, they also express the hopes 
and fears^ joys and sorrows^ cinctions and susceptibilities of a 
particular people. It is not a movie that wc see in The Robe 
or Ben Hur* it is no! space and colour that we see in Ajanta« 
it b not just sculpture that we appreciate In Khsijuniho^ it is 
not merely architecture that we admire tn Alhambra, Buland 
Darwazaor the Taj Mahal; it is history itself that unfolds 
before our eyes. To quote the great historian Lord Acton^ Tf 
we are to account mind not matter^ ideas not force p the spiri¬ 
tual property (hat gives dignity^ and graccp and jntellcctuaL 
value to hislory^ and its action on the ascending life of man.. 
then we shall not be prone to explain the universal by the 
nationah and civilization by custom. A speech by Antigone^ 
a single sentence of Socrates, a few lines that were inscribed 
on an Indian rock before the Punic wafp the footsteps of 
silent yet prophetic t^ople who dwelt by the Dead Seai and 
perished in the Fall of Jerusalem.*/^ are all great forces in 
history. 

Thus Personalitfes^ Events and Ideas all play their part in 
the making of History^ Nor perhaps can history be correctly 
and properly studied except through thb process of progress ion« 
To have a true historical perspective, one Cannot safely begin 
with the second or third stage* If one docs, he would not be 
able to appreciate its main currents* 

Perhaps one reason why the study of history is not popular 
in the higher stages in many States of India is that it is not 
taught os a compulsory subject at the High School level. Once 
a yotiJig man does not have a good grounding at the earlier 
stages, he b scared to take it up at the higher. And even if he 
does, he finds it difficult and uninteresting. There is, however. 
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one sect ran wiih which history fnot history as such but a set 
course of papers) is popular* U is the group of science and 
Humanities graduates who offer it at the Competitive Exami¬ 
nations thinking k to be a soft optionaL It is not love of 
hist^ory but the lure of Job that prompts them to study it 
for their examination. But passing an examination is a thing 
different from acquiring knowledge or preparing for life* 
Similar is the feeling in England. 'History as an academic 
discipline/say A Professor Carr,'in this (Cambridge! university 
i$ sometimes thought of os a catch-all for those who find classics 
too diflicult and science too serious. One impression which 
I hope to convey is that history Is a far more difficult subject 
than classics, and qtiiie as serious as any science.*^ 

In a word the study of history has no short-cuts. The 
poet Pope has nghtly said that the proper study of man is 
man- The study of man in all the ramiiicalions of his thought 
and action is a stupendous task. What applies to individuals 
applies to nations in a greater measure. The history of a 
nation or nations can be completely studied only when it b 
done in all its aspects—politicafi social and culturat. 

Thi Histcrian^J Task 

Wc have seen how best history can be studied. Let us 
now see how best It can be writito. The task of the historian 
consists mainly of three things—(I) To study documents and 
recordSp {2J to be objective in his assessment, and (3) to write 
a readable norrative. 

The study of documents is an exceedingly difhcult cask, 
although at the first sight it may mot appear to be so^ History 
is older than records Just as iuoome and expenditure are older 
than budgets. The earliest people did not know writing ; lateri 
in the ancient world* not much history was written." Even 
whatever historicaJ and noo-historical literature is available for 

I* E. H. Can-, Wimt u ? p, 85 

2. In Indk KilhmV a hiilwy cf Kubmir wriiiai in the 

twrlfih century. £i probably the firtt boot which n»y be emuidexed lO 
be i. hkicoriuJ wtirlL* 
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anctenl tiine$, it is too JitLk for the histonan to baie his con¬ 
clusions upon. TfiercforCj because of tlie paucity of rccordSp 
the hiscorian is Forced to probe for jnatenal in every possible 
avenue. 

A hisioriiin ought really to study everything, for every¬ 
thing is a source. Evei^thing whicti comes down tous^in 
whatever form^ is jn some way connected with the tnind of man 
and its creutioii+ A hislorlait is thus n polyhislorian^ His 
study ranges from anthropological aud geological researches 
to coins, inscriptions, archaeological finds and even to bailads 
and songs and works of non-historical character. He has 
to hunt through a ptetKora of material to find something of 
historical value, so that a writer on the early history of India 
has to make use of works like the Vedas and the Upatshads to 
cull ^historical* information from them. He clutches at even 
the fragmentary account of Megasthencs, Fahicn and Hieun- 
Tsang and tries to pick out historical facts from literary works 
of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuth 

Of the available records, historical and non-liistorical, 
the historian has first to determine clearly why a certain work 
was written. Until he knows very clearly about the author, 
and why he wrote, he cannot have a correct appraisal of his 
work- There were many who wrote only for the sake 
of satisfying their ^inspiratiofi\ They had a talent which was 
'death to hEde\ They were selfless, and they wrote, in the 
words of Milton,'to serve their Maker, and present a true 
account.' There was no desire for self-glorification^ or for 
praising someone else. That is why sometimes we do not 
even know the name of the author or the date of the 
composition of some works. Such works are usually the 
creation of religious thinkers, phibsopbers and poets—works 
like the Vedas or the writings of Kalidasa—works which deeply 
reflect the pecultarities of their limes. but about the authors of 
which little is known. Kalidasa wrote so many works of great 
merit, still nothing cun be said about the author—when he was 
bom, where he lived and wrote etc*—^wiih any amount of 
certainty. All that can be said is that perhaps he wrote, like 
many others, wjthout any tnundaite motives. 

Some others wrote with the aim of clarifying certain 
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misconceptions sod lo present (ss they cIsimAd} s (rue account'" 
Flavius Josephus of Jerusalem wiole wtlh such a motive and 
asserts it in his The Jewish Jfirr. ‘The Judaeo-RomBn 
War,” writes he, “is the greatest war of our own limes ... 
Nevertheless, its history has been written academically by 
authors who did not participate in the events themselves, but 
have collected random and discrepant accounts of them by 
hearsay, while the Eimt hand witnesses have been tempted by 
their wish to flatter the Romans or by their hatred of the Jews 
to misrepresent the facts. Such facts consist of plternalivc 
invective and encomium, without a vestige of historical accuracy, 
and this has induced me to offer to the public of the Roman 
Empire, in a Greek traostalion, a work of mine, originally com¬ 
posed in my native language (Aramaic)- My name is 

Josephus son of Mathius. By descent I am a hebrew from 
Jerusalem, by profession a priest. I sow service under the 
Romans io the iakiaJ phase of the war. and was a compulsory 

spectator of its later stages... It is far-from being my 

intention to enter the lists against the champions of the 
Romans and to blow my own compatriots' trumpet. In 
describing the performances of either side I shall maintain a 
strict objectivity, though I may devote my commit upon the 
events to the expression of my subjective point of view and 
may give vent to my personal feelings in lamenting the mis¬ 
fortunes of my country.*’ 

Or, there were those who wrote in anger and to spite. 
Isami was angry with Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq because 
when the latter shifted his capital, Isami was compelled to go 
to Daulatabad against his will, some seven hundred miles away 
from the Delhi he liked, with the result that he has painted 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq in very dark colours. There is also 
the classic example of Tacitus who declared : ‘Let Nero know 
that he will not prosper for has not Tacitus been born in his 
empire.' In view of this assertion, some modern historians 
have begun to doubt the story of Nero s setting fire to Rome, 
and then playing on the fiddle and enjoying from the terrace of 
his palace the sight of a confounded people fleeing for life. 


1. Toynbee, Ctuk IlhbwUei ThaHhU (A Mentor Book, 1953}. pp. KWt 
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Many olhers wrote at ihc command of rukre or prol^ably 
with a motive for wordfy gains. Most of Ihe Porrsian historical 
works in the medieval times writ ten in rndia and adjacent 
countdes, were at the bidding of kings and nobles. The 
chronielers were generally in the pay of their niasters and 
could say nothing ejcccpt what pleased the latter about them¬ 
selves and their times. There were also some who wrote 
secretly and In dehance of orders liVe the historians of the 
reign of Aurangzcb, 

Whatever the motives of the ancient and medieval con¬ 
temporary writers^ their records are not^ and cannot be, perfects 
*Our picture of Greece in the fifth century B.C. Is defective 
not prirnsnly because so many of the bits have been acciden¬ 
tally lost, but because it is, by and large, the picture formed by 
3 tiny group of people in the city of Athens/^ Jt has E>cen 
noted above that Kalidasa probably wrote for no worldly gains. 
Bui one thing Is striking even in the works of this great 
writer and poet. These abound in praise for the king* the 
Brahmin, and feminine beauty. The subjects convey only one 
side of the picture—i he happy. One wonders if even Kalidasa 
could think freely. Similarly why our undent times look so 
glorious miy be due to the fact that perhaps undent records 
were made to paint them so ; and even these have probably 
been adulterated from time to lime to make the period took 
brighter still. The chroniclers and historians of medieval india 
were good narrators of events, but their religious bias and 
flowery language often mar the merit of their works, tn fndia 
in particular, from Hasan Nizami's TaJ-Mi-Maasir^ out of the 
earliest works on Medieval Indian history to Ihe histories 
written up to the time of the Later Mughals, the E^rsian chront- 
des are full of venom for the Hindus besides 'containing the 
minimum of historical matter diluted in a flood of rhetorical 
verbiage.' The ever inquisitive foreign travellers provide a lot 
of information on contemporary social and economic Life, but 
some of them like Bernier, Tavernier and Manucci induJgein 
scandal-mongering also. Besides^ 'what we know as the facts 
of medieval history have almost all been selected for Us by 
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rations of chroniclers who were profesfionally occupi^ m 
ihe theory and parcEice of rciigiont and who thcftfore thought 
k supremely important^ and recorded everyLhirig relating to it, 
and not much else ....*The dead hand of vanished generalfons 
of historians, scribes and chroniclers has determined beyond 
the po^ibility of appeal the pattern of the past 

Vrejudice, exaggeration and distortion of facts were not 
the qualities only of the uncient or medieval limes. These are 
shared today in no less degree* We find its proof in abundance 
in the European Archives* According to Liddell Hart^, 'On 
the whole firiiish commanders do not seem to have been 
capable of more ingenuity than mere destruciion or ante-dating 
of orders. The French were often more subtle ; a general 
could safeguard the lives of his men as well as hjs own reputa- 
(ioti by writing ordersp based on a situation that did not exists 
for ait attack that nobody carried out while everybody shared 
in the credit, since the record went on the file.’ Such a thing 
made LiddeH Hart to declare i "'Nothing can deceive like a 
document/** 

It ts true that no record is perfect. But the historian caup 
after studying the motives, biases and exaggerations of the older 
writers, come to certain definite conclusions. In spite of their 
shortcomingSp the older chronicles remain our only source of 
Information* Besides their paucity compels us to rely on 
whatever contemporary records one can lay hands on. The 
sixteenth century cmpire^builder. Babur^ Is his own historian. 
He blames all those who came in the way of his scheme of 
things. He accuses Daulat Khan Lodi and Rana Sangram 
Singh of treachery because he exp«(ed that the moment he 
marched into India, they should have helped him even against 
their dwn self-interest* Indeed, Babur indulges in a lot of 
propaganda against Indian princes and things. But in the 
absence of any other record, particularly a rccurd from Daulat 
Khan Lodi or Ran a Sanga, one has to give due Importance to 
what Babur ^ys, Akbar had two contemporary historians, 
both meritorious but poles apart Ln views* Abul FazI saw 
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nothing but good in the mon^irch while Badaont deeried him 
at every step, and yet we have to consider them both, We give, 
and cannot help but give, due importance to *coiitemporary' 
evidence. After all history has to be based on records, MorC’ 
over, as Josephus has rightly remarJeed, '‘The ancients all 
devoted themselves to the writing of history of their owiitimes, 
in which their persona! participation in events gave clarity to 
their presentment and every falsehood was certain of exposure 
by a public that knew the facts."* 

There is one dilTicully, however. As Jit the case of writers 
of chronicles, documents and records, so also in the case of 
modem historians, who write on the basis of old records,-human 
element is always discernible, and the modern historian is liable 
to share the weaknesses of the old chroniclers. He has therefore 
to be very careful m the surveying and sifting of evidence. If 
on the other hand to the bias of the chroniclers is added the 
prejudice of the modern historians, the damage is complete. 
Therefore, utmost care is needed by the writer of history to be 
unbiased and have an objective and scientific outlook. 

In this regard it has been well said that the historian is 
seen best when he does not appear- He is a historian only 
when he does not introduce bis personal likes and dislikes in his 
narrative. A good historian should not be partisan. He should 
be like an onlooker at a match, and (hat too in an inslgn.ficant 
comer of the stadium. As a partreipact in the game, a player 
cannot be impanlal, just because he belongs to a team 
Similarry one who teams up on one side in the assessmem of 
hISrorical events cannot be an impqrtlaJ hlstoriaii. A ystonan 
has 10 be Bbovfl the partfdpants ill iht dmma of history. In 
t e pavilion one secs from a distance and can easily detect the 
defects and merits of the players on the field. The players as 
participants, cannot see their own merits or shortcomings. They 
are in one team, opposed to the other. Besides, in the heat of 
the game, their attention is concentrated on the ball. Bur the 
onlooker in the stadium has the whole playfield before his eyes 
and s^ the whole game in a larger perspective. He alone can 
be objective. In hts letter of instfuction-s to the contributors 
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to The Cambridge Moderft Hisrary^ Lord Acton Jaid ihe greatest 
^mpha^is on objectivity by laying "that our Waterloo must 
be one that satisfies French and English, German and Dutch 
aJike/* 

^ But this objectivity, this detachment, is rare chough not 
noji-CKistent. There are many reasons which come in the way 
of unbiased study. Some are iograioed in human nacure ; others 
are acquired. Such factors may be classifted under three cate¬ 
gories :{l) psychological, (2J nnintentional, and (3) deliberate. 
The writer is a hunoao being with all his frailties and strength, 
likes and dislikes, passions and emotions. He belongs to a 
certain countryr has a particular nationality and religion. A 
man cannot just be a historian ; it would be ideal if he could. 
A historian is besides a Chrisitian or a Hindu or a Muslim. He 
i$ also ajD Americao, an Engtisbman» an Indian, a Chinese or a 
German. Howsoever disciplined hts intellect might be. and 
whatever efforts he might make to rise above considerations of 
race or religion, he still cartnot help entertaining and giving out 
his procUvities and propensities^ He may come across in the 
records he studies some statement which he may, without giving 
it the test of historical veriioaUon, believe to be true because it 
happens to suit his mental make-up or his preconceptions. On 
the other hand he may brush aside some other statement or fact 
because it may not be in consonance with his psychologfcal 
build-up or mcntiii upbringing. Let us take, for e^taniplc, Akbar 
as an Emperor and Abol Fail as his historian. Akbar is 
renowned for his religious toleration and Abul Fazl for hfs gifts 
as a historian. The Hindus have the highest regard for Akbar 
for his cosmopolitjin views^ The Muslims entertain E^rtain 
misgivings. But this very Akbar, whom the Hindus like in 
every way, does not remain so great in their eyes when it is a 
matter of Akbar ver^ux Rana Fratap. The Hindu is with Akbar 
in everything* but when it comes to Akbar I'fjo ris Pratup, the 
Hindu is on the side of Rana Pratap. There is, as it were^ a 
psychological switch over. Similarly Abul Fazl's merits as a 
historian, in the eyes of the Hindus, are dwarfed when they read 
his statements about Rana Pratap. Else, this very Abul FazI 

t . Actqn. iMimi Ai (3906), p. .31Q, 
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IS good and cv^n greats Tho French have been (he allies of the 
English during (he last two Great Wars, but they always 
remember with distaste, if not with bitterness, the story of Joan 
of Arc. 

Professor Mohammad Habib tells a very mteresting Atory 
in this conneetton. in the second editiofi of his o/ 

Ghazni he says that when the book was first published (in 1927)* 
there was an uproar in the Urdu Press. Mahmud carried out 
seventeen raids into India and carried away untold wealth from 
its towns and temples, Mahmud of Ohaznt had claimed to 
have done all this to glorify Islam, and Professor Habib’s con¬ 
tention was that the conqueror^s claim was not onty unfounded 
but he in fact tamished the name of Islam. Muslims were 
amazed and annoyed as to how a Muslim historian could write 
in such a way against a Muslim conqueror, and criticized 
Professor Habib vehemently. Similarly when Professor 
R.P*Tripathi wrote, quite recently, that Ran a Pnitap of Chittor 
was a tribal leader, who because of his obstinacy did not co¬ 
operate with the enlightened Mughal Emperor Akbar with the 
result that he only brought misery to his own people. Dr. A.L. 
Srivastava promptly came out w^th “the other point of view*- 
He also seemed to be surprised as to how a Hindu could write 
disparagingly about a Hindu hero like Raua Pratap- Professofs 
Habib and Tripathi can only rqjly to their critics as Ranke did* 
Ranke said to a Churchman, who too had written on the Refor- 
mation, *You are in the first place a Chrisiioji: I am in the first 
place a historian. There is a gulf between us.^* 

Bias bom out of psychological factors although not justl- 
fiuble, is more or less natural It is unintentional and cannot 
perhaps be helped. Similarly uniutenljonal bias born out of 
lack of historical perspective too permits of pardon. The older 
historians who oveirated wars were so much impressed by them 
that they hardly saw the other forces working around them. 
Wars, they correctly thought, decided things. Territorial bound¬ 
aries were suddenly shifted, populations were transferred from 
the rule of one king to another's, and wealth and treasures 
changed hands overnight. That is why older record 5 are replete 
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with the military A^pJoits of kidg^^ Their caoTpaigns and con- 
<jucsls. Theau!lnirofthe£ijfHajrjrjgbt!y oEjservcs: ‘WarmaJtes 
raining good bistory, (whiJe) peace is poor reading/ But perhaps 
more lasting were the results of the work of peaceful social and 
religious reforniers, poliiical thiokers, scicalists and men of 
letters. Those who were witnesses of the grandeur of the 
Roman Empire, hardly visualized that one day the Ideas of the 
'Jewish rebel* Jesus would conquer the whole world. Similarly 
those who heard the crash of the fall of Constantinople and 
thought it would change the face of the world, hardly listened 
to the click of the printing machine Gotlenburg was developing 
in a little town in Germany. But while the fall of Cdnstan- 
tinople is only a matter of memory, the Printing Press is a 
living force. According to Toynbee, Christianity is still the 
greatest ‘new event* in the memory of man, while the emergence 
of dernwracy, the latest new event in the western secular civili¬ 
zation, is 'an almost meaningless repetition of something that 
the Greeks and Romans did before us and did supremely well,*^ 
And who caa tell that the too much talkcd-of potentialities 
of Atom may not be of so much service to mankind as the 
silent idea of co-existence and the active desire of great nations 
not onJy to live in peace with the smaller ones but to provide 
aid to the underdeveloped countries. A modern historian 
should always have the keenness to distinguish the parochEal 
from what is real though less spectacular. There should always 
be an energetic Linderstanding of the correct sequence and real 
signihcance of events. Perspective should never be lost sight 
of in the evaluation of historical events. 

Now hisToricat bias bom out of lack of perspective or even 
psycho]ogical factors, though bad enough, is understandable 
and even perhaps pardonable. But bias or prejudice born Out 
of chauvinism and imaginary interests of self-glorilication is 
dangeroDS, It is harmful not only to the cause of historical 
veracity, but is, as wc shall see a little later, suicidal for the 
people whose historians indulge In it. 

The two points that stand out in what has been presently 
said arc that (ij there is paucity of historical material for (he 

1. A, J, Toynbee, CiciliSB:ian «tl Tj^, {Oxford. ISKt)p. 237. 
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past* ^nd (2) whatever material is available prejudiced and 
distorted by (be biases or motives of the writers. How is then 
the historian to go about his task? If he adopts an attitude 
that facts are everything, they are all that constitutes history, 
then, of course, his task eannot even be taken op, not ip say 
of being accomplished, because facts as available in older books 
and chronicles are imperfcctn He would suffer from the same 
frustration from which DollLagert Lord Acton's teacher, suffered, 
'He would not write with imperfect materials, and to him 
materials were always imperfect/^ But if he takes ihe attitude 
that facts by themselves are not history but only raw 
material for history, then he would not feel discouraged. Ko 
chronicle can tell iis more than what its writer or his patron 
thought to be importantt but the task of the historian is not 
to repeat what the chronicler has said but to evaluate it. The 
facts of histoiy never come to us 'pure*. They are refracted 
through the mind of the recorder. The historian's job is to 
interpret these facts. Of course he cannot write history if he 
cannot establish some sort of contact with the mind of those 
about whom he is writing. This will naturally take the fonn 
of imagmative understanding. 

But not of imagination or speculation. He cannot take 
liberties. He cannot say that facts are nothing;, interpretation 
everything. That will permit him to let loose his imagination* 
assert fanciful ideas and propound fantastic (heories. ^History* 
says Lord Actonp be above evasion or dispute^ must stand 
on documents, not opinions-'* Facts must reinain the founda¬ 
tion on which history i$ built, but interpretation is the life^ 
blood of history. To choose facts, to put them in proper pers¬ 
pective, and to so interpret them so as to bring out the 
situation to the fore as precisely os possible, is no easy job. 
The task of the historian is indeed a difficult one. 


S. Acton, dti^ In Goochs sMd ^ fftr JiiMUmik 
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Bias in Histo^ 

In view of what has been said above, let us now examine 
the implications of the demand* raised in certain quarters ever 
since India became indef^ndent of British ruJe^ that Indian 
history should be written from the nationalist point of view. 
This demand stems froin a miniber of reasons. These in a 
nutshell may be eSassihed as follows^ 

1. European scholars^ It is saidf have deliberately distorted 
Indian and for the matter of that Eastern history with n view 
to serving their own ends. 

2. AlsOp since Indians were under aJkn rule, they could not 
express their views freely. The only way open to Indian 
historians was to tow the line of the British htstoriansn. 

1. The foundations of modem Indian historical researches 
were laid by Westemers* Most of the works on Indian history 
were written by Western scholars^ especially British, right up to 

Their writings are vitiated by the British desire and 
policy of divide and rule. The Indian historians just followed 
(he patterns laid down by British historians. Now that India 
is independent^ Indians should change over to iii$tory Trom the 
nattonalist point of view^ 

4^ India is a gub-continent with various castes and creeds, 
religious and language groups^ These have lo be integrated 
and united. In the effort at emotional and national integro’^ 
tion, Indian historians have to play a major role* Therefore, 
Indian historians should write history in such a way as not to 
hurt the feelings of Ally religiom caste^ group or section In 
other words» they should help to achieve national unity through 
their writing. 

Let us examme if all these contentions are based on facts. 
True, a notion does persist not only amongst Indians but among 
all Asians that Europeans have distorted and decried thcir 
(East^s) past with a view to eulpgi^ their (Wcst"s) own achieve^ 
mentss civilisation and culture. This feeling has been repeatedly 
expressed by Eastern scholars in writing and speech. At the 
hrst Asian History Congress held in New Delhi in December* 
1961, Sardar KhM. Panikkar was furious against European mis^ 
Concepcions about ^Oriental ignorance^ ^Oriental superstition\ 
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'Oricnlal despot jsm\ etc. These phrases, be saidi had b«ft cdlncif 
by Europeans to run down Asian life and governments Nor 
vms bis a lone voice. Delegates ffpin many Aslan couutTies 
joined in the attaclt. There is rodecd some justr5c*tion for this. 
Books have been written by Europeans in the past and in our 
own times as well disparaging everything •Oriental" as if alh the 
ills of mankind emanated from the East. But lest Easient 
historians should also indulge in fulsome denunciation of every¬ 
thing Occidental I Mr Amin Fans Nabihp Professor of Arab 
History of the American University of Beirut, happily struck a 
note of warning, and pleaded that we should ever try to save 
ourselvei From repeating the sins of others. 

But the point to bear in mind Is that when Buropean 
writers in general and British writers in particular disparaged 
Indian history and civiJIscatlon and praised their own^ they were 
only trying to as$ert their racial superiority. Indeed bdoks and 
movies depicting "the white maii*s burden" are too numerous to 
need mention of specific names or titles- But leaving aside the 
propagandist literature, and confining to standard historical 
works, if can safely be asserted that if some European achoJars 
have written things unpalatable to Indians, there are many who 
have not Oitly sympathetically studied but even glorified many 
of our achievements. The rule to be applied to the Works of 
both these schools, however, b Chat everything should be put lo 
a severe lesf and nothing should be taken on trust 

What about Indians scholars themselves ? Can they also 
be accused of distorting the history of their owrr country ? And 
if so, with what motives ? Indian writers of history, during the 
British rulei generally came from universities. And the univer¬ 
sities were largely free of GovernmentaJ control. Maybe, the 
Indian Universities have not enjoyed that degree of autonomy 
under Brilish rule and after, as they should. Still university 
professors have been under no constraint and have written 
freely on subjects like history* And outside the universities 
there have been brave or perhaps biased writors like B-D, Basu 
who wrote /fire &/ ffie Chnsfmn Fower in hammering 

heavily at every aspect of British rule m India. 

Even presuming that Indian historians were not free to 
e:cpres$ their views under British rule, restrictions, if there were 
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any^ applied onJy to criticisiti of British niJ?. Them were no 
Brihsh restrictions applicable to ancient or medieval periods of 
Indian history. Scholars were free to press their views on 
these two periods. Even for the British period, they were not so 
helpless as might be imagined. There are always ways oF convey¬ 
ing pne's conclusion even under great restrictions. We have 
a very interesting eicaniple of such an independent writing in a 
Mven-teenth smntnry work entitled Titrikh~i-Saiarin-i-Afglwfia by 
Ahmad Yadgar. Writing about the strict rules of the Mnghals 
about the Jaw of escheat, and ruminating over the'good old 
days* of the Lodi rulci Ahmad Yndgar says: 'God be praised 
for endowing BuJtao (Sikandar LodiJ with such a generous spirit 
(of permitting retention of any buried treasure discovered by 
someonejK In these day$ (/,ei of Mughal Emperor lahaiigir}p if 
any one were to find even a few copper tanka,^^ our rulers would 
immediaxeJy piiJJ down his house to examine every nook and 
corner for more/* If a seventeenth century chronicler could 
take such n bold stand under the very nose of the mighty 
MughnISp surely Indian historians under British mlc were defi¬ 
nitely better-placed. If many Indian hUtoiinns have praised 
British rule they were certainly not writing under duress. The 
probability is that they were convinced of its benefits. Similarly 
if others have criticized or condemned it^ they too came to such ^ 
concIusJniu without any pressure. It should not be forgotten 
that B.Dr Basu wrote his book during the British period. 

It is true that the pioneers of modem Indian htstoricaJ 
research were Europeans. and Indian scholars have Jeamt mticH 
from them. But it is difficult to assess the responsibility of 
European historians smd scholars in twisting facts of Indian 
history so as to promote the British Government's policy of 
divide and rule. lu fact certain quest ions have to be answered 
befone h is asserted that the history of India as written by 
British historians is biased and not true. Perhaps the history 
of European historical writings on India will clarify this point. 

It was but oatural for a foreign people^ endeavouring to 
establish their trade and empire In tndia, to seek to know about 
k as much as possible. Their ignorance about it was so colossal 
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that when Macaulay recoin mended adoption of English as the 
medium of instruction in colleges and universitlest bis nrgumciti 
was that Indian, or for that mauet Asian, literature was so poor 
that it could not serve the purpose of higher studies. He indeed 
declared that all Eastern literature could be accommodated on a 
shelf of a British Library^ Now Macaulay was ignorant, btd he 
was not dishonest. The fact was that when Macaulay gave 
this verdict, neither Europeans nor Indians knew much about 
our rich literature. Qaly kter did the world came to know about 
our lich heritage, but mlrable dictu through the very efforts of 
British and conUnenial scholars. It was through the Indefati* 
gable labours and sincere efforts of scholars like Sir William 
Jones, PargJter, Max Muller, Hultx^ Beet, Prinsep* Cunoinghain,' 
Grierson* MaCrindle, Sten Konow^ Vincent Smith and a host of 
others, that India and the world were restored whet had been 
lost of the wealth of our history and literature. Students of 
Indian history and liieratujrCp the whole nation in fact, are indeed 
deeply indebted to European savants for rescuing from oblivion 
and destruction many ofd Sanskrit and Persian works. And 
Indian scholars have built on the foundations truly and surely 
laid by ihe» Enropeun scholars. 

Question now arises to what extent were these European 
scholars in^uenced by the British policy of divide and rule? 
Whatever may have been the attitude of the officials of the East 
India Company, there is no dispulLng the devotion and dispas¬ 
sionate scholarship of the European scholars. We need not 
btame them if, on the basis of the material available to them, 
some of them honestly came to the conclusion that there was 
something wanting in Indian life and thought or sincerely 
believed that the system of administration in India on the eve of 
the establishment of the British Empire was corrupt and ineffi¬ 
cient. (In fact many believed in ju$t the opposite ; the British 
rulers adopted the then existing system of administration and 
changed it only gradually^ Many of ihem also- studied the 
idationsbip between the diverse communities of India, their 
customs, manners and traditions and came to certain conclusioni 
and wrote them down, whether it was palatable to the Indians 
Of not. British oj^ciah apart, European scholars and historians 
have not been under official or governmeotai influence. 
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In spite of this* if it be true that some European scholars 
have gone out of tfieir w'ay to garble oOf history, there is no 
reason why we should go the other way about and gloat over 
■our past- After all what is the idea behind writitig history 
from the natiooalist point of view if it is not to glorify our pa$t 
achkvernents and our present achievemeTits after 1947^ and 
paint the British rule in India with the blackest colours ? What 
would be the result of all this ? The history of ancieot times, 
already glorlhed beyond credencep would be deliaeatcd in still 
brighter colours to look afmost ridicuTouSp of the history of 
Medieval India the corners would be rounded off, shadows 
would be made to appear less dark and good features spot- 
lighted. In short, it would be treated in such a way as to provide 
a bright and beautiful backdrop to the Dark Age of British 
Imperialism in India, Again, as against this Dark Age the 
glories of the post-independence India would be enthusiasm 
itcally ppraded. 

Now this could be called anyihiag but history. History 
strives for tnithp not to praise or blamCp not to dctioutice or 
glorify. It knows no caste, no creed no nationality* There is 
no point of view in History like national or internatlonaU 
aU]iiistic> egoistic, commuuistJcur individualisijc. (The history 
of 1947-66 or of the post-Independence period from the nalion- 
ahst (Congress 7) point of view would be a great epoch of 
development and progress, but from the Communist point of 
view it would be a dark age in which capitalism, exploitation 
and corruption flourished side by side.) 

We cannot and should not tamper with history. If we 
lower our standards in history we cannot uphold them in "Church 
or State"/ in private or public life. History has to rise above 
the lemporaty and ibe transfent to fasten us to abiding issues- 
In view of this any attempt at writ ting history from the nation¬ 
alist point of view may even be anti-nationah To be proud of 
ooc^s past achievements is natural, to learn from one^s mistakes 
i$ ratiooal, but to slur over our failings and only gloat over our 
past glories is suicidal, as will be presently seen. 
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A word injiy here be said about the Jast of the points 
enumerated in the beginnings that is, that Indian historions 
have lo play their part in bringing about natJonaJ integration. 
Indian history shows that the lo $5 of our independence time 
and again has been due to Jack of unity among us. Some seek 
consolation in the idea that there is an underlying unity in out 
diversity j others think that our difiercnces out-wcigh the 
factors that make for unity^ otlierwise there is no reason whyp 
in spite of the repeated lessons of our history^ complete national 
integniUon should not have been Nellieved+ The historians of 
IndiaJt is said, have to fulfil their obligations to society in 
helping to bring about national integration. After all the 
bistoiian writes for his age and his society^ and the society has 
certain ei^peclatlons from him. 

The desire to bring about national unity by ^emotional 
integration^ is both noble and utilitarian. But the objective 
cannot be achieved by ignoring realities. In his desire not to 
hurt anybody's fedings, a politician can bold in equal esteem 
the meek and the insolenip the peace-loving and the aggressorp 
the victim and the persecutor But not a historian. A 
politician tan take recourse to eTtpediency, not so the historian. 
The historian can interpret, he can ejiplain^ but he cannot 
excuse. 

Nor can the historian play the role of a lawyer. A 
lawyer’s Job is anyhow to defeiKl his client sometime knowing 
full well that the latter is not innocent ; but the historian's job 
is to judge. Unfortunately many Justorians try to plead like 
lawyers and to save their heroes and defend their rule put for¬ 
ward all kinds of arguments to explain off words like mleksha^ 

Ttirmhk£idaftda^ Jihad, etc. 

Once at an after-lecture discussion at the Uni varsity p a 
question was put to me if for achieving emolional integratioci 
wc should not slop the study of medieval Endian history since 
it was full of references to bitter conflicts between Hindus and 
Muslims. My answer was that medieval hisioiy was not Just 
a story of bitter conflicts. £ven granliag, (for the sake of 
argumentJp that it was, a disease is not cured by hiding it or 
forgetting about it. It is for the historian to diagnose 
correctly why we were (or arc) prone to be quarrelsome* and 
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to suggest a probable remedy. But we know that medieval 
period was not all a period of conflict- If a few were involved 
in occasional wars, millions of others were engaged in peaceful 
voentigns. Altogether it was an age of great culturaJ achieve¬ 
ments. While there is no reason to shut our eyes to conflicts^ 
propdt' emphasis needs to be laid on achfevements in the field 
of art and literaturep on (he work of reformers who brought 
nbopt social synthesis, and on the work of rukrs and adminis¬ 
trators who tried to do iheir best to provide the nation with 
peace and prosperity» But any disJortion of facts or suppression 
yeri in history would not help much in achieveing national 
unity. 

There is yet another pitfall. If every country studies 
history from the narionalist point of view, its ohauvinistie 
approach wouifd endanger peace. This has been the experience 
in the past and this is n very real threat in the present. One 
of the itasons for the frequent wars in the worfd has been the 
pride every nation, rightly or wronglytakes in its bistory, 
G*M- Trevelyan sums up the danger in hiS rnimttable style thus: 
*TfalI historians, for example'', says he, '"had condemned 
aggressive wars, iTicluding those begun by their own kings and 
country men* we should not have been where we are today. If 
French historians of the era of Thiers had criticized instead of 
glorifying Napoleon, there might have been no tSTO ..If Germ an 
historians had oondcmtied Frederic the Great's aggressionst they 
might have taught the teachable German folk the things per¬ 
taining to their pence/'^ To this, it may be added that if the 
Hindu bards from Chandra Bardai to Bhushan and Muslim 
chroniclers and panegyrists from Hasan Nizami !o Abdul Hamid 
Lahori. end a host of other modem writerSp had not exaggerated 
the achievements of their heroes or vehemently denounced 
their opponents is every way—their life, their culture and their 
religion—we would not have been where we are today* 

Bias Of prejudice bom out Of chauvinism and imaginaty 
interests of national glorification is not only undesirable^ it is 
indeed dangerous* It is harmful not only to the cause of 
historical truth, but is suicidal for the people whose historians 
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rndulgc in it. For e^tample, iht "German Fcnal Code of J936 
fajd down that things dug up ftom past history which were 
offensive to the German honovr would be punished by hard 
laboufp regard Jess of whether the statements were true or not/'* 
Consequently, no historical facts, which were unpalatable to 
German natignnJ honour, whether they were true or not^ could 
be mentioned in German liistorieal works. The whole nation was 
ddibeiately Jeept deluded by its government and historians and 
was made to believe that there was never whatsoever wrong with 
the German people^ On the other hand they were made to 
believe that they were supermen. And history knows how the 
Germans have suFered because of such distortions of I ruth. 

Let us take the cose of the Hindus. There was a time 
when the Hindus bad reached glorious heights in many spheres 
of life and thoughL When perhaps half the worid was living 
in dark ignorance, the Hindus had evolved a highly developed 
rellgiDus philosophy and civilization. The^ undoubted achieve- 
meats in the domains of philosophy, art, and euiturCp should 
have developed in them a sense of humilityi. but msiead they 
began to sutler from arrogance, and cut themselves off from 
the World outside. Albemni, a great aod Impartial scholar^ 
writes thus about them in the eleventh and twelfth centuries: 
^*AH their fanaticism Is directed against those who do not belong 
to them—against all foreigners.,....The Hindus beltevc that 
there is no country but theirs^ no nation like theirs^ no kings 
tike theirs, and no created beings brides them have any know* 
ledge of science whatsoever,,» ...Their haughtiness is such that 
if you tell them of any science or scholar in Khorasait or Persia 
they will think you both an ignoramus and a liar. If they 
travelled and mixed with other nations, they would soon 
change their mind, for (heir ancestors were not as narrow¬ 
minded as (he present generation is,"'^ Although Albemni is 
cultured enough to concede that* *we must confess, in order to 
be just, that a similar dqjreciatjon of the foreigners not only 
prevails among us and the Hindus, but i$ common to all nations 
cowards each other', yet his statement about the arrogance and 
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excljsivcocss of the Hindus gives us the correct clue to their 
fall shortly afterwards. The Hindus, conscious of their supe* 
riority and feeling secure behind (heir natural frontiers, gradually 
lost contact with the outside world. In particular they shut 
their eyes to what was happening in the West Asian countries. 
No conversions to Hiniduism were permitted. ‘They are not 
allowed to receive anybody who docs not belong to them, even 
if he wished it or was inclined to their religion. “Tlii 3 ,,.oonsli- 
tules the widest gulf between us (Alberunij Muslim)!and them.”' 
Religious stigma began to be attached to travel abroad, and 
although the time at which such taboos came into vogue cannot 
be fixed with any atnounl of certainty, yet Professor Habtb 
thinks that they were in operation on the es'C of Turkis 


invasions.* . 

Similarly Muslim scholars and historians wrought irrepaT* 
able damage to their own faith and people by unduly glorifying 
their achievements. There was a time when Muslim arms had 
become irresistible both in the East and the West. Their 
maritime activity was equally daring. Due to theif military 
strength and technologicel skill, they conquered large pirts of 
the globe in medieval times. But the Muslim historians m their 
egotism, chauvinism and self-glorificaUon exaggerate and di^ 
lorted the facts of history. The epithets they used for their 
vanqoUhed enemies, the glories they sang of iheir own exp^Jls, 
throughout the Middle Ages and beyond, make us smile to^y. 
But for them their own subjective historical writings prov^ an 
anathema. The robust Muslims gloating over their past achieve¬ 
ments and resting on their oars, began to ^heve that th^ were 
invincible. They became complacent and luxurious. Muslim 
rulers in the East began to Jive ‘soaked 
debauch*. In the West, those who at one lime had slot®™ 
Constantinople, and threatened and occupied portions of Spam, 
became inert. All their progress stopped, f 

lime had mied over the Mediterranean Sea <^d longer 
boast of seafaring achievements. They stopped where they 
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were add the glory of the discovery of America fdJ to the foi 
of those whom their historiana had despised. Nay, such was 
their decadence that, in course of time, the Turkish Empire 
began to be considered as the ‘Sick Man of EuropeV 

On the other Jiaad^ nations whose histonans have been 
criti<sl of their kings, governments and social set up/have 
served their nations best. A team of panegyrist historians can 
turn a nation into dust even as a sycophant ultimately bedevils 
the man he l^attersi Chauvinistic historical writing is not only 
a mEseoiiducE against objectivity and truth ; k has often proved 
dangerous to nations whose historians have indulged in it. 

ti is true that at times of national crises, such as war or 
struggle for freedom fram foreign dominaLion, historians lind 
themselves under pressure^ both social and psychological, to 
sentimentalize the bisiory of their country even with some 
disregard to truth. But even during such stresses, which are 
after all oniy teraparaiy phases, they have to keep their heads 
cool. Pursuit of truth is a spiritual urge which has to rise 
above ternporary expediency. To assign patriotism a place 
superior to historical truth may be condoned in a politician or 
a journalist, but not in a historian^ The historian has to live 
in a world 'which is not broken up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls* and ‘where knowledge is ficeV For him tliere 
IS no Tiationalist or extra-territorial point of view in history. 
History has only one point of view—Truth. 

Dijertmis Jn 

Now it liiny be argued that if truth is the only point of 
view in history, how is tt that opinions among historians some- 
times widely differ, and many times they cannot see eye to eye 
with one another on certain speclhc pojptSp There are many 
reasons for this. One is the mental and psychological propen* 
sifies of the historians. Another b the occasional discoveries 
of new historical maierial which alter opinions and revise 
concepts. A third reason is the approach of the older writers 
to their age in which their w^orks were produced ; but this 
approtch goes on changing with tiroes so that ihe angle of 
vision of the modem writer of looking at problems and 
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tvtnis of ihc pnst may be entirely diferent h€^m tliat; 
of the earlier HritefS ; ond thm there may be difTerences 
among older writers^ between old and modem writers ; and 
among rnodcrn writers themselves. And lastly, because of the 
human clement in hJ^itory, historical writings cannot be n$ 
exacts similar in results as are obtained in laboratrles with 
scientillc subjects. 

Quite a bit has been said before about the part the 
psychology of the historian plays in the evaluation of things. 
All that need not be restated. Howeverp to be able to appreciate 
better the psychological factor^ let us take an example. There 
is» say, a bunch of howers and these have to be arranged in 
a vase. There arc, sayp rosest violets, sweet peas, pansies 
and forgeMRC-nors and a mimber of ladies want to arrange 
them in the vase. One lady, who bus a liking for roses, wiJJ 
arrange these flowers in such a way that the roses will look 
very prominent, while another may set them in a fashion In 
which violets will look prominent because she likes violets 
more tlian the roses. In this way the same set of flowers will be 
BfTanged in twenty patterns if there are twenty ladies. The 
flowers are the same but personal prefemets resulting indiffe¬ 
rent types of arrangements will give the vase a compleiely new 
look at the hands of each one of them. Similarly I he facta 
of history are the same, but their study and ntTangemcTit ai the 
hand^ of the historians, because of tbeir enviromncni, training, 
religioni standard of living and personal likes and dishkest 
will make their writings look very diflerent. Some scholar 
may give importance to a particular fact or dociimeni which 
another may think of no consequence. Some may have an eye 
for the economic factor, another for the religious or social 
aspect. Thus while they write about ihe same people, the 
same country and the same age and base their conclusions on 
the same sonrce-materiah they may give very dlflerent interpre¬ 
tations because of their education and psychological make-up. 
In historical writings all these factors play a far more rmportant 
part than is ordinarily realised^ and that is why histoiica] 
writings indicate great divergences in iulerpretfition* 

Occasion bJ di^veries of facts and meteriaIs also affect 
opinions and conclusions. It is common knowledge that every 
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now and tticn some new historical material is always coming 
to light in the shape of manuscripts and records and as a 
result of archaeological, epigraphical and nnmismatical finds. 
Frtsh ntateriBls and discoveries add to our knowledge and 
many 1 lines chanjiie our views on what we used to take to be 
established facts. To illustrate this point, let us again lake a 
few examples. There are two ‘discoveries’ of the first half of the 
nineteeth century which have revolutionised our whole concept 
of Indian and Eastern history. The first has resulted in our 
present day knowledge of Emperor Asoka- About a century 
and a half ago nobody in India or the world knew that there 
had lived more than 2000 years ago a saint-philosopher* 
monarch who successfully conquered the East by his Religious 
Conquest (DhammavijayaJ. His name and fame had been 
lost to humanity for no one knows how many centuttM. Once 
in the fourteenth century Firoz Shah Tughlaq fell interested 
in a pillar (without knowing it was Asokan) becaure there was 
an unintelligible inscription on it. He got it removed from 
Meerut to Delhi with considerable difficulty and later on put 
it on Firoi Shah Kolia where It exists to this day. The 
Sul tan was naturally keen to kucw what Che inscription in the 
pillar contained. He is said to have called some Pundits to 
read the inscripEion, but they, unable to decipher the script and 
afraid to displease the monarch, declared that it was recorded 
in (he inscription that no one would be able to remove the 
monolitit until the advent of Firoz Shah. This was perhaps 
the first and the last effort in medieval times to know about 
an emperor who had been lost to history. For centuries later 
on nobody knew about Asoka all hough, besides the one pillar 
at the Kolia, Jiis inscriptions on stones lay scattered here and 
there throughout the country. People had lost touch with 
Brahmi script in which these were inscribed. 

But the inscriptions contuiuod to arouse the couriosity of 
epjgraphists and research scholars. Then in the first half of 
the mnctcelh century an English savant James Prfosep, after 
years of painstaking effort, succeeded in deciphering the 
Brahmi script. He collected a large number of Indo-Bactrian 
coins of the Maury an period with bitinguel legends on them, 
in Creek and the then fndUn language (Asokan) Pali iu 
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Bruhmi script. On the basis of these and other helpful 
materials he was eaabJed to reconstruct the Brahnii alphabet. 
This discovery heiped ia the reading of (he Asokan inscriptions. 
And India and the world learnt with pleasant surprise the 
glories of the days of Asoka. Knowledge about Asoka 
odded^nother chapter to the glorious history of socient India 
and, may we say, to modern India too. Ii raised the status 
of Indians in their own eyes and the eyes of the world. It 
influenced opinion about our heritage. Orientalists began to 
have a concept of the country’s acliievemcnts different from 
the one entertained in the days of, say, Macaulay. Today 
Asokan Diiainmachalcra is stamped on free India’s National 
Flag. Asokan Lions form ihe embteni of our Slate. 

Still more romantic is the second 'discovery’, that of 
the Egyptian civilization. For hundreds of years the people 
of Egypt and visitors to that country used to see the Pyramids 
at Ghizeh and the numerous other awe-inspiring luonumenls 
lying scattered throughout the valley of the Nile, but nobody 
could say what they were about. There were inscriptions also 
engraved here and there on various rnonuiucats, but nobody 
knew what they said. All that Europe knew about Egypt 
was the Roman version of the story of queen Cleopatra. Tlicn 
Napoleon Bonaparte went to Egypt. There he felt inicmtcd 
in some 'rosetta’ stones containing inscriplions in hieroglyphics. 
He carried them to Paris to adorn his capital with this curio. 
There a scholar by the name of Cbampollioo worked on them 
for years, At last he succeeded in deciphering them, and 
the world came to know about the rich civilization of ancient 
Egypt, The discovery took the historical world storm. 
Till today Egyptology remains an extrejiiefy absorbing study. 

It IS so fasciniting indeed that dozens of books have been 
written to help us have a glimpse of the Egyptian ctviltzatiofl 
of the hoary past. 

Another instance of a forgotten empire bcuig discovered 
is that of the Hittites, the ruins of whose capital city were found 
(o the cast of Ankara in iSbl. A particularly intetestmg 
discovery in connection with the Hittites was the finding of a 
collection of their archives containiqg about [3,000 clay tablets, 
the language of which was deciphered by the labours of Fried- 
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rich Hrozny, a Czech, schoisf. The inscriptions proved to be 
invaluable, not only for the history of the Hiitites but also 
about other people in the Near East. Similarly a Greek myth, 
behird which was hidden the slary of a vanished people, was 
that of Minos and the Minotaur. Sir Aithur Evans began his 
excavations on the island of Crete in J900, and he and his 
successors did discover an unsuspected civilization, the Minoan, 
that had flourished over 3,000 years ago. Much more recently 
archaeologists have disintered the ancient cities of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro in Indio and changed our whole conception of 
the pre-Aryan ancient civilization. Students of history 
not be reminded of the fact that in a similar way information 
regarding the civilizations of Assyria, Babylonia and Iran and 
many other countries and regions had to be literally tineaiihed. 

Archaeological and epjgraphical finds are only one part. 
Old documents discovered from time to time have changed 
ideas like, say, that of the Turkic seizure of Constantinople. 
U was commonly believed that the Turks blocked trade to the 
East and thereby forced the Europeans to look for new trade 
routes. The connection between the events of 1453 and 1492 
was for long universally accepted. This idea was exploded 
when an American scholar Albert Lybyer, who had once been 
a professor at Constantinople, discovered a discrepancy in this 
belief when he checked the primary sources. Ha thought that 
even if the Turks dosed the trade routes, they did not become 
masters of the Syrian and Egyptian routes until nearly one 
generation after the discovery of America. Even, after that 
did they really close the routes they controlled. Lybyer came 
to the conclusion that any straogling of trade and comuicrce 
would have led to rise in prices of eastern products such as 
pepper. But an examination of pepper prices in England and 
France in the fifteenth century revealed no such rise ; on the 
contrary they showed a general deciline before the Portuguese 
and Spaniards began to go directly to the East. Indeed far 
from wishing to block the trade, the Turks, who earned a 
substantial revenue from such commerce, encouraged it. The 
original conception about the reasons of (he European discovery 
of new trade routes thus stood disnfovcd.‘ 
l- Carl G. Cuiwviofi, A t* ffiintyt (New Yorli:, I9(SSji, p. JfiB.70, 
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Thus ntw records^ docuiri'^nts ^nd archaeological Hods 
ajc evci^'day adding to out knowJedge and changing our 
0 |)iii:ons, But doeumeets aad records, on which the histcriaas 
work^ arc ihcmselvcs creations of human beings and are not 
pcrfech First of all there muy be differences of opinion 
teg^Kding the authenticity, lime of writiag and veracity of 
the docamenls One historian may give undue importance to 
a particular record or fact, others may not. Then those working 
on such documents are also human beings with their frailties 
and good points, likes and dislikes. Hence also the divergence 
of views among scholars. 

Let us now take the next pointy namely, the changing 
pattern of approach to historical writing. Since the historian 
writes about events that some one else saw or heard or wrote* 
his writing of history is necessarily a co-operative effort between 
him and the witness or writer of the past- He strives at the 
truth, but his concept of historical truth may differ from that of 
his predecessor. Historical writings reflect the age in which 
they are produced. They deal with human situations and how 
many different points of view does one not find in everyday 
fife ? Ancient Indian. Greek and Roman writers narrated 
Individual episodes chiefly in terms of great men involved. If a 
broader causation was needed, they attributed the course of 
events to the gods or to a more impersonal and mysterious 
Faic. In ihe medieval period historians viewed events of 
hisiory as a struggle between good and evil and as a pattern in 
which God manifested His plan for the salvation of mankind. 
In the eighEcenth century Reason was exalted, and when iradi- 
donat Institutions and ideas were under attack the historians 
tended (like Vohaire) to depict the past as a chronicle of crimes 
and misfortunes and historical figures acting according to 
superstitious beliefs. Acutely aware of recent sumsses in 
finding laws of naiure, the writers sought similar laws in society 
and in so doing studied the influences of climate, geography, 
and other Factors upon human actiyides which the ancients had 
not done. The same enlightenment giving birth to the ideas of 
progress, produced historical works based on the optimisfic 
belief thi^t national thought was now finally enabling man to 
^cend to the higher plane of civilisation. 
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Duriiig the nifietccDlh cejiLtiry^ when scicjicc wus 
rapidJy rising in prestige, historians began iQ opply a 
scientific methodology for their own bistoTJcnl maicriiils^ On 
the other hand, the romnnlisls^ valuing the past more highly 
and inSuenced by the concept of progress, emphasised the 
developmental aspect of human institutions. In doing so they 
evolved the concept of organic evolution, that is, an institution 
or idea or age contains seeds of growth within hself. More 
recent WTiters were to employ this idea in an extreme form to 
create dogmatic patterns of history along deterministic lines. 
If historical development follows a pattern of its own, what 
then becomes of individual efforts. The man is simply a pawn 
of greater forces, and his only choice is whether to join in this 
mevitable movement or make a futile fight aptoat it. Others 
believe that mpn is the maker of his destiny. 

Herein lies the difference of concepts between the ancient, 
medieval and modern times. There was n time when the concept 
of the Divine Right of Kings was universally accepted, another 
when Church was supreme, with some the proletariat is every¬ 
thing, with the Fascists it is the Stale. Because of this, histori¬ 
cal wKtings are bound to dUlTef from time to time and from 
writer to writer. Thus history, strange though it may sound, 
will have more facets than one> and there will be many points 
of view regarding them. Besides, the past h so remote in its 
ways that it needs sympathy and considerable emdse of the 
imagination to oorDprehend it. This sympathy and imagination 
may be dilferent in diHerent historians. Hence, too, there arc 
divergences of opinions. 

All these situations are understandable. But why is there 
sometimes great divergence of opinion among modern historiaa$ 
working on the same period and the same facts based on the 
same records ? This is particularly noticeable in the study of 
medieval [ndian history, alLbough it is not uncommon in other 
branches too. CoiDparisons arc unfair^ but for Ihe sake of 
uudcrstaiidiiig the pointy let us see the differences in the view¬ 
points of the Allahabad and the CaicuLta school of historians. 
The Allahabad school has had a galaxy of scholars like 
Dr, Tara Chand, Dr. Beni Prasad^ Professor Rushbrook 
Williams, Dr. R. P. Tripalhi* etc. The Calcufia schooFs doyett 
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was Sir Jadujialh Sarkar, who had a number of disdp^cs Jikc 
Professor K. R. Qanungo and many olhsers of lesser rank. AIJ 
these scholars studied the same doemuentSp sifted the same 
materialp but to the scholars of Allahabad Muslim rule m India 
seemed to have many good aspects and served well as a healthy 
flnk^jn the evolulion of Indian Culture^ while to the scholars 
of ihe other school it was full of shadows and retarded the 
healthy growth of Indian life atid thought. Why this wide 
divergence of opinion ? 

There can be no {question of religious or psychological 
bias among these historians. They are all Hindus writing 
about the Medieval pcriodi There can also be no question of 
supptesi^so reri or sugg^stia fiihie because all of them are 
distinguished and honest scholars. There can be only one 
explanation. They look at Medieval Indian history from 
difTcrent angles of vision^ Let us say that one school ar 
it and the other i<>oks hack al if. The Allahabad School 
probably studies Muslim rule In Endia as it was in (he thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth and ihe following centune?. What were 
The conditions then in India and other parts of the world? 
Was Muslim conquest more bruiuJ or Muslim ndminis!ration 
mom tyrannical compared with similar things m the then times ? 
i^d ?hey find that it was perhaps not worse off if not belter. 
The Calcutta School on the other hand perhaps compares 
Muslim rule with conditions prevailing today, and it is shocked 
at the religious inlolerance and cruelty of the medieval times. 
lUooks back, as It werCp and trfes to compare conditions in 
the thirieenth-fiftecnih century wiih those of the twentieth and 
is surdy disappointed with the fifteenth. This latter is an 
uncharitable approuclip because to try to Ihid m medieval times 
things [hat are modern is to fly in the face of hisToricaE evplu* 
lion. But equally wrong k the approach to credit medieval 
Indian kings with possessing modern ideas of religious tolerance 
and general well-being of the subjects. It k erroneous to import 
our own ideas in evaluating actions of the medieval people. 
For example we would faugh if we are told that Alauddln 
Kbalji went in a Railway train to l>evagiri and that be fought 
there with automatic weapons, yet some of as do not hesitate 
(o pul twentieth century thoughts in his fourtsenlh century 
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mind in tlie spheres of economic and religfoua concepts and the 
concept of the welfare stale. 

The hisiorkn, consciously or nnconscktusly* projects the 
present into the past, and thus his special interests, attitudes 
and biasesp influence hjs reconstruction of evcnls and movements 
which he investigates. But limes and conditiofis change so 
rapidly that comparisons can never be fair. Even the nineteenth 
and the fim half of the twentieth cenlury was a backward age 
when compared with the age in which we live (aficr the Second 
World War), This is best reflected in a movie I saw a few days 
ago, A man jn the Atomic Age* greatly scared at the destruc¬ 
tive potential it ICS of the atom bombp imagines ihat he would 
have been happy to be bom in the nineteenth century. He 
wishes to be back to that agio. How peaceful was the nineteenth, 
how full of hazards is the twentieth century, thinks he* He 
goes to bed and to sleep with his mind overstrung with such 
ideas. He dreams thar he is in the nincteenih century. 1 here 
he begins his daily routine. He dresses up for work and 
goes out into the streets. They arc dark : the roads are stony 
and unclean. His place of work looks shabby. He reads the 
morning nev^spaper and finds that out of every five children 
born, four do not survive for tong. And so on. When he 
wakes up he has almost been horrified at the conditions prevaif- 
ing in the preceding century and feels satisfied and thanks 
God for being in the tweniieth in spile of the atom bomb. 

In the ninetecnlb century Europe was exploitingp fieecing 
and conquering those parts of Africa and Asia which until 
then had somehow escaped the impact of its arms, Jn the 
second half of the twentieth, on the other hand, Europe and 
America are vicing wilh each other to help with moneyp 
male rial and technical know-how the under^devdoped countries 
of these very regions^ More thnu what England looted from 
India during the last two hundred yearSp America has perhaps 
given back lo India in a decade. Thus when even the 
Dineleenth century cannot be compared wilh the twentieth^ it 
is very difficult to Judge fairly the medieval period by 
comparing it with the modem. 

We need not wish ourselves back into the Ancient times 
or the Middle Ages, but tiy to understand them and study 
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them. Studying a particular agtf is lilcc meeting its tings, 
nobles, scholars, common people, etc. When we approach 
them sympathelically and try to understand them and their 
times, we are prone to be liberal. But when we begin to 
compare them with others, who preceded them or followed 
them, * we naturally have occasions to praise or blame. Both 
these schools of historical study are right in their own way. 
Only both need to be a little cautious. The one school should 
remember the popular saying of Madam de Stael that we 
forgive what we really understand or the dictum of Duke dc 
Broglie : “Beware of too much explaining, lest we end by too 
much excusing.” The other school too should remember that 
comparisons are odious and to compare the ancient with the 
medieval or the medieval w-ith the modem, is fair to no age. 

But the most important reason why there are differences 
of opinion among historians is that history (as we will presently 
see) is not a science. Consequently, the conclusions of the 
historians cannot be ‘exactly similar'. Historians can think 
only in terms of possibilities and probabilities. And opinions 
are often prone to differ wen about these possibilities. In 
science every natural calamity has a setentific explanation. But 
for social calamities historians in olden times (and even now) 
explain by saying that these were perhaps scourges of God sent 

to punish us for our sins. 

Now, although opinions in history differ, it is not always 
difficult to distinguish the truth from untruth. “History, 
says Froude, "docs teach that right and wrong are real distinct 
tions. Opinions alter, manners change, creeds ri» and fall, 
but the moral law is written ou the tablets of eternity. * The 
task of the historian is to discern this truth. He can do so if 
he practices freedom From prejudice and develops a power of 
discernment and a sense of proportion. Just as the historian 
may find it possible to discover ihe truth, he may also b^me, 
with practice, skilled in detecting untruth. If there is one 
saying that embodies a general truth, it is ; “No man is 
condoned save by his own mouth."* By applying this test 

1+ LccluCi! ArtdfCWit p. ^1- 

A3iO Actortp Tim p. 45+ 
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lo the records^ iJ*cumcols and chroDseJes be consultSt he ean go 
a long way towards a clear verdict on history. Even a four* 
teenth century cliTOnicier, Ziyauddm Barani, hit the mark when 
he said, “Since the records of hisioiy are the true evidence of 
the achievements of kntis and great men, the historian should 
write nothing but the truth* and his readers should be convinced 
of his truthfulness. A historianp besides being scholarly, should 
be God-fearing. Some irreligious and false writers on account 
of their biases and bigotry concoct all sorts of false stories and 
mixing hclioft with fact write all kinds of marvellous and 
spectacular falsities. Such history is misleading. A historian 
should be fearless. He should write not only the good (hings 
about (contemporary) rulers but their shortcomings as well. 
If be cannot write the truth without fear, he should try to 
convey it with the help of similes and metaphors and appraise 
the readers with actual facts. If a historian has been rewarded 
by some one or has been lU-treatcd or harmed (by some one 
else), these personal considerotions should not come in the way 
of objective study. He should not write like a bard, courtier 
or sycophant. Since because of his writings the good (works 
of Ihe dead) are reborn, he should be prepared to answer for 
his statements on the Day of Judgemenl.''' 

Hisimcai Stjte 

in the last three sections problems concerning the study of 
documents and an objective assessment of things were discussed. 
Let us now see about the third task of the historian, namely, 
the writing of a readable narrative. History provides the best 
lessons Jn human achievement aad the greatest inspiration lo 
achieve more. And yet while its study is utilitarian, its appeal 
is romantic. It is like tite appeal of poetry which elates and 
elevates. 

The past, despite nur efforts to recapitulate it, is a 
mystery. There is no place from where we can start and where 
can go to. And so like a poefs, our mind starts to conjure* 
to resuscitate, to recapture an elusive and mysterious situation. 

1. ZiyAUddih, rerun Text, (CxIcUttA,^ JB 63). 

pp, 1^30. 
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HistdO' lakes u$ into ihe realm of romance* "How wonder¬ 
ful a thing it iSp" sa>s TrcvclyaiTp *^to be able to look back into 
the past as it actually was, to get a glimpse through the curtain 
of old night into some brilliantly lighted scene of living men 
and womenp not mere creatures of fiction and imagiimtion, 
buf warm blooded realities even as we are." I have myself 
undergone such an e^eperience on many occasions. 

When I first went to Ajanta and visited one cave after 
another and saw the rich and exuberanlly ejiquisite paintings 
on the walls and the ceilrngs, I felt like being in s dreamland. 
Two thousand years or $o ago some people^ perhaps like us^ 
perhaps different from us, had created those wonders on plaster. 
What were those people like ? How dk3 they live ? What did 
they think ? Many such questions began to crowd in my mind* 
They were, I thought, perhaps, like us. They had their weak¬ 
nesses and points of strength as wc have* They were jcalotis of 
one another and perhaps quarelled too. But all their frail¬ 
ties are forgotten ; only the good work they did remains. Onty 
the beauty they created and left for us is all that they can be 
remembered for. It was with feelings of gratitude and of 
reverence that I returned From Ajanta. It was not stone-eaves 
■or paintings that I had seen, it was history itself thut had 
unfolded before my mind^s eye. And this history had nothing 
but a romantic appeal* 

On another occasion I had a similar espcriencc when 
1 went to Fatehpur Sikri in the company of my students* There 
we saw the majestic Bulaiid Darwara, the beautiful Jama 
Maqid, the Panch Mahal and ihe Bnzars which were once 
liururning with life, but afterwards had lain silent for centuries. 
In the open coun we got stuck up in one place* There was a 
very large square platform with small squares marked all over, 
where, it is said, Akbar used to play chess with human beings 
dressed as chessmen. On the two sides of the platform 
there were large seals of stone where the Emperor and bis 
partner used to siti on embroidered satin cushions* There I 
stood for KFme time with my students gazing at the whole 
thing* Then by turns each one of us sat on the stone seats 
to have a feel of how Akbar most have felt when he played. 
And when f thought that we were sitting at a place where 
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AIcbar used to sit four centuries ago^ sild were waJIcing on the 
ground where Akbar and Birba^ wall^ed and talked and jk^ked 
and laughed, I felt elated^ The whole atmosphere of Akbar's 
days, as it were, entered into our souls. And then we thought of 
the relinquishing of Fateh pur by Akbar and of his death ai],d ! 
was unconsciously reminded of the famous lines of Fitzgerld: 

'' Tks all a Chequer-board of Nights and Days 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays : 

Hither and thither moves, and mnles^ and slays. 

And one by one back in the Closet lays/^ 

Back in Agra we visited the great monarch’s fort* where 
another sweet experience awaited us. Tn a marble palace^ a later 
day const ruction, the guide showed us a niche where he tofd 
us Jnhanara and Roshanara, when little princesses, used to 
keep their ‘pocket money’, impromptu one after another 
our hands went into the sht of the niche to see if any gold 
asharfi was still lurking somewhere. What a disappoinlment 
at not finding one J What a quaint romantic experience of 
searching for gold pieces in the place where little princesses 
used to keep them Three hundred years ago. 

ft is not stone and mortar 1 have seen when during many 
of my sojourns E visited Doulatabadp Ellorap Asirgarh, the Bibi 
Ka Maqbara Aurangabad* the Sikandara and the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, or Nur Jaban's tomb at Shahadara near Lahore and 
the ^fcrenakshi temple at Madura, but 1 have felt history itself 
speaking/1 feel convinced that history is not mere book-learning 
but a living reality, ti is ihc study of how^ men have Jived 
before us, what progress they made in the past and what 
progress people are making now* It is a study of what has 
been done, is Iwing done and will be done. Or, as Tennyson 
has Said -} 

**Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new : 

That which they have done but earnest of the thtngs- 
that they shall do/^ 

[ And It is indeed a romantic experience to remember with 
gratitude those who worked hard and achieved success, or 
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failed and sufTered,. to make t^e world a place wortli living in 
for U 5 . It encourages m to follow in their footsteps and 
inspires iis to do even much more than what ihcv achieved, 

There were some who conquered through the sword- 
There were others who through their teachings conquered the 
hearlYof millions. Then there vrcrc those who through efhcient 
and humane administrutlon served God arid humanity. There 
were stili others who^ far rrom the madding crowd^s jgnohle 
stifci lived an undistmbed tenor of life like mute inglorious 
Miltons or Cromwells guiltless of ihcir country's blood. But 
all of them remain as great and goodt pcfhaps even more so 
with passing of lime, as when they lived and loved and achieved 
success ^ or suffered and fa fled. 

Historical figures succeed each other like figures in a 
drama—they do not scent to grow old. They are, in the words 
of Keats, a thing of beauty, a joy for ever, Akbar Jived and 
died more than three centuries agOt yet the personality of this 
mighty monafch which lingers in our memory is the one 
delineated by Father Monserrate and it is by this that Akbar 
will ever be remembered. “He was in face and siature fit for 
the dignity of King, so that anybody, even at the first glance, 
w'ould easily recognire him as the King. His shoulders were 
broad, and his legs slightly bandy, and adapted to ridings His 
complexion was fair, hut slightly suffused with a darker liin. 
He carried his head slightly inclined to one side, towards the 
right shoulders; his brow was broad and open^ and his eyes 
sparkled as does the sea when lighted by the sun-++-..... His 
nostrils were expanded as though he were enraged, and on the 
lefl one he had a wart, which met the upper lip. He shaved 
hi$ beard, but not his moustache^... (and) bound his hair with 
a turban, which they say, he did 4n imitation of the Indiaii 

custom, in order to conciliate them.. He has in his body» 

which is very well made.*-*.much courage and strength. 

When he laughs he is disiofted, but when he is ir^qual and 
serene he has a noble mien and great dignity* In his wrath be 
is majestic/’^ 

Nur Jnhan died an old lady and lies buried in a 


I. Camkridif p/ hdi*, Vo4- IV (CAmbridfr, 1937], p, IS5. 
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dilapidated tomb near Lahoire. But the name Nur Jahan 
reminds us only of the Nur Jahan of youth and beautyHi On the 
evidence of her contemporaries* Dr« Beni Prasad writes thus 
about her: *'No gift: of nature seemed to be wanting to her, 
BeauEifiil with the rich beauty of Persia^ her soft features were 
lighted up wjtb a sprightly vivacity and superb Id velinesCp...... 

slim slender frame, an Oval face* an ample forehead, large blue 
eyes* close hps. She was intensely rashionahk, (and) jnten$e1y 
charitable. When in power, she ruled everytbtog ; when out of 
power^ she abstained religiously from all active life. Her 
ertemies admitted that difGculties vanished at her touch. Such 
was the lady, at once bold and grageful^ fashionable and bounti¬ 
ful loving and ambitious^ charming and demoninating*'—Nur 
Jahan» the Light of Worlds 

It is again a romantic feeling to sit- in judgment over iheir 
work, all the time aware of the fact that although today 
we are the jury, tomorrow we overselves will be judged. 
Those who have gone before us did not fail us. Today 
we cannot fail those who are with us and those who are to 
follow us. These facts even keep reminding us of our duty 
to outlives and to others. For the judgment of history 
knows no mercy. If we fail today posterity will never take 
kindly lo us. History, thercFore* educates us, inspires us, 
reminds us of the part that destiny has determind us to play» 
The very idea uplifts us and makes us feel imporUint. All this 
is an exhjlirating and jnspinng experience. And as we think 
of our debt to the future we seek inspiration from the pass 
Past, present and future stand sttll before us ia an unbroken 
continuity and we stand amazed and dazed at the idea. 

As we loot back we arc perhaps apt to feel proud of our 
present achievemeiits. Bmt we are at once reminded of the 
distinctions future genera I ions would achieve. This retrieves our 
mental equilibrium and wc begin to think of the achieveFneots of 
(hose gone by, not with a sense of condescension but with a feel¬ 
ing of reverence and gratitude. It was Goldsmith who wrote : 

"Wherever I go, whatever realms to see. 

My heart uiiLravelled fondly turns to thee.** 


t. BcdI Prmua, (AIbhAbad, I^OJ, pp. 
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Similurly whether we go to the age of Coal and Steelp or of 
Telephone, tlic Tekgrapli, the Whdc&^j or of the Atomic energy 
and the Sputnik^p our hearts always fondly tura to those who 
have ever tried to do their best before us. At every stage it was 
a living present; each age has been a living age. The actors 
were ji^st as absorbingly preoccupied as we are in out own day. 
The painters of Ajanta^ the builders of the Taj, and the 
conquerors of Bijapur and Golkunda took to their work with as 
much zeal as the delegates of United Nations Organization do 
today. The urge to achieve hnality is not a gift only of I he 
modem mind. The Egyptians who built the Pyramids must 
iiave felt as if they bad reached the climax of everything. 
What more could man achieve ? 

it is perhaps because of ibis that Professor Trevor-Roper 
says 1 haE the historian-'ought to love the pastWhether he 
ought to or not, he somehow does love the past. Past is indeed 
so engrossing that we like it for its own sake. Bcouty may 
have no utilitarian value, bul it is liked and clierUhed for its 
own sake. Taj Mahal has no utility t it is josl a piece of art^ 
but we love art for art's sake. Similarly we are interested in the 
past for Its own sake^ History is enchanting because it gives us 
the possession of the past. BestdeSp we utilize it. for while rn 
history our eyes are turned towards the pasl^ we seek guidance 
from it for our present and our fuEure. 

How best can history^ which provides u$ with instruction 
and inspiration^ and at the same time ha$ a poetic appeal, be 
delineated fo educate, to guide, to inspire ? History is the record 
of the activities and achicveiDents of mankind. The medium of 
history can only be a language which vividly deplcis the hop^ 
and fears, feelings and emotions, joys and sorrows of the 
people. This 10 my mind can best be done in literary style. 
History cannot be conealy or properly appreciated if written 
as a sckntific treatise. 

Lest this suggestion should invite the protest or even 
wrath of some modem histodans, a word may be said to explain 
iL Almost up to the tieginiiing of the ninetectith cenfury, 

1 li]tmducdQ]i to J. BurckhftrtUV wn ^ 
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I histcri:^ was treated as a braach_^pari; of Jlleriy^urr tliroughout 
lh£ worJd. It is nm only Gibboi^s ^cTfne ofid faH of the 
Romart Eurptre^ History of ^glotid, ThqodDnef 

Mommsen’s Hhiory of Rome^ Guizot's I/Istory of Ciriii^atton 
and CiirJi'le’s The french Revolmiott^ but also Ka I ban’s R&f 
roraogim^ Abu! Fazl's Aktormma and Abdul Hamid L^tiorfs 
Bodsftohnama that were written in liicmry style full of richness 
and grace. Then about the middle pf ihe nineteentht cenury 
them was a swing towards a change for two reasons : {{) there 
was a trend towards reaction against the Gibbon-Macau lay style 
4ind more so because (2j a rnoveinem to treat history as a 
science had gathered some momentum and many supporters. 
Reaction against the literary style was rratural, desire for change 
being a human urge. Besides writings of historians hke Carlyle 
showed that the literary style had reached a point of saturation. 
Perhaps it was also due to this factor that there was created a 
desire to trarisfer history from the domain of Arts iq that of 
SderKC and to make historical writings as precise as those on 
scientific subjects. 

^Whether or not history is science^ Is an old controversy. 

It seems to have by now subsided. I do not think historians 
are even interested iq U now. But since the {question has been 
hotly debated by a number of thinkers and for a number of 
years, let us study it In a little detail even at the cost of some 
digression. About the end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
Che nineteenth century when science had contributed so much 
to man’s knowledge of the physical world* it began to he asked 
If It also could further man^s knowledge of society. The 
conception of social sciences^ and history among them^ gradually 
developed throughout the nineteenlh century.^ We hear the 
phrase ^social sciences’ quite frequenLly now. Economists .s43on 
enimeiated Gresham’s Law of Currency^ Malthua’s Law of 
Population and Lassallt^s Law of Iron Wages. Historians were 
noi slow to catch the contagion^ J. fl. Bury, when he succeeded 
Lord Acton ns Professor of Modem History at Cambridge in 
1903, declared, '4 may remind you that history is not a branch 
of literaiure...... History is a science, no less and no more.'’ 


I. £. H Carr, cit.p p. 56, 
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Macauiai* had bdjcvrd m ^^ihc an of narrBtion..by skilful 

selection and disposition, without indulging in liie licence of 
Jnventioik/" Bui ihe scientific approach could not be satisfied 
with how things happened ; it was determined to determine why 
things happened. The historians^ job no longer remained to 
recreate or revivify the past but to dissect it. The result vvas 
that researchers began lo cudgel their minds to fix 'exactly' and 
'prceisely' data on which history was to be based. Ranke Is 
the preceptor of this school of history. ^'He taught it to he 
critical»to be colourless, to be new.'^^ Principles were en unci sled 
on which the forces of history were supposed to work. There 
developed ideas of laws of History as there are Jaws of 
Gravitation and of Motion- The slogan of ^History repeals 
iiscir just as scientific phenomena do, was raised in fiiJJ foirc. 

Bur history itself become unpopular because of all this. 
Even Ranke has foreseen that scientific history would tend to 
become "harsh, disconnected, colourless and tiring," [a India 
too the same ibing happened. Pages after pages began to be 
wriiten on the dale of, say, Asoka's or Sher Shah's birth, pages 
which look^ like scientific treatises, cut and dried, but which 
were lifeless and made a boring readings The beauty of the 
literary style was lost in the barrenness of 'scientific^ or 
"technicar discussions of human problems. 

But except for making historical writing jejune and there¬ 
fore unpopular, ibe sdentific history could go no further, 
because history is not science. Historical events do not repeat 
ibcmselves as scientific phenomena do. Human life, thought 
and society are perpetually undergoing a change in innumerabJe 
ways, and no two situations in human adairSp in spite of many 
elements of apparent similarity, are ever 1 he same. Each and 
every situation and event in history is unique. Although a 
certain epUode may have resemblances to other similar events, 
it has, nevertheless^ never happe^ned in exactly the same way 
before. We can scarcely hope to discover Jaws in history 
because the elements and factors with which it deals are too 
variable. There h no historical law like the physical Jaw of 
HjO wherein if two atoms of Hydrogen are introduced to one 
of Oxygeiif the result would invariably be the creation of water. 
This phenomenon will occur in the B.C.s and the A*D.s, at the 
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bottom of ibe fodian ocean and at the top of the Himalayas. 
But not 50 in history- Thcrie are too many ekmenits in a 
historical situation and too many variables. Only one instnncc 
will suffice to illustrate the poinL Napolcan attacked Russia on 
22Jnne{]Sl^ By an intentional or unintentional coincidence 
Hitler also attacked Russia on 22 June(J941>, Both failed 
against RiiSsia^ hut it cannot be said that since both the iovasions 
came off on a date having the same figure 22t the result was 
bound to be the same. Conditions were entirely different in 
the two cases and no scienlilie principle is Involved in the figure 
of 22. History has causation and eflTecl. But these art 
different in different sktiationsas two situations in human LTflfairs 
are not identical. 

Thus contrary to popular belief# history does not repeal 
itself. Two historical situations are never the same, and there 
IS no '‘historical law^ governing them. En fact “we can leam 
liitle from history unless we first realise that she does not, in 
focit repeal herself. Evenis are not affected by artalogios ; they 
are determined by the combinations of circumstance. And since 
circumstances vary from generation to generation it is jllusive 
to suppose that any pattern of historyp however similar it may 
first appeaj-f is likely to repeat itself exactly in the kaleidoscope 
of tirae.“^ 

trt a word, history is not science. Historical writings 
cannot be like writ mgs on scientific subjects like Physics^ 
Chemistry or Marliematics. Historical writings can be called 
scicniific only in a very limited sense, that is the concliisions of 
the historian arc subject to verification. The historian, how¬ 
ever, cannot be as indifferent to bis situations as a chemist with 
the elements^his test tube. TruOj he ha& to be a neutral 
observer, bd^l i| aEso bound to share in the experience of his 
historic^ ^nation. Historical writing has to depict all the 
forces in Aeration in a situation as well as the reaction of the 
people I^EMs tliemi If a battle has to be described, it carniot 
just be jHin the scientific way like 5D,000 cavalry and 10,000 
infant r>*An one side, 43,000 horse and 12,000 foot on the 
other; twlc fought for sis hours l result^ this side won and 
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that side Jast : coiises c^( tfie success of ihis side ^erc these md 
pf the failure of ihc other side those^ SEUiibrly the social Irfe 
of a people cannot be delineated as ^ popubtion involved five 
million of which many were men, so many women and so 
many children. Major occupations of men were fhese, of women 
ihosc^clc.,ctc. Sneh writing woiifd not only impoverish history, 
but even falsify it. As Lonb Gotlschalk aptly remarks, ^The his¬ 
torian is under obligation to describe* along with the ordinary, 
the most exciting events of the past and to recreate ihctr 
atmosphere. If his account of a battle wads like a gansmkhV 
catalogue* if his talc of a hefirs romance sounds like a licence 
clerk's registerp*" then it is not history, 'it is doubtful that a 
drab description of events would be more truthful lhan an 
eloquent one.'"* Hisiury cannot be correctly or properly appre¬ 
ciated if written purely as a seienrific treatiscp in the description 
of a battle what were the feelings^ passions and emotions on the 
one side or the other have to be clearly brought out, How' was 
The victory or the defeat taken 7 Did sueceis make the victor 
arrogant and brutal or humane and generous ? Did defeat 
demoralize or ehasien a people? Any history of w^ar which 
treats only of its sirategic and political course Js merely a 
plctureof the surface. Human currents run deeper and may 
haven deeper inhucnce on the ultimate ouEcomi;. Similarly in 
Che depiction of social life, the joys and sorrows* hopes and 
fears of a people* their philosophy of life* theii ideals and their 
pursuits have to be cleurly brought out. 

This can be done only through the literary style. The 
'scientific approach^ is all right in so far that in handling histori¬ 
cal material there should be no bias or prejudice^ ihai exaggera¬ 
tion should be avoided, that the historian's likes and. dislikes 
should not appear in his work, that he should haft a ^rrect 
perspective* and that his asscssmcnl of things shoulcfite^jcc- 
tive. Blit above all history' has to be readable. Indeed tn^ced 
to be no quarrel between the Lcchntcal and the romantic s^far as 
history is concemedp because there is nothing like techH^ or 
romantic history. In history ‘scientific approach* to mateS and 
Miterary Myk^ in writing would serve best. Litcniry hifrorical 
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^vriiing need no! be unsound^ nor £i scieiiti!]c approacli necessarily 
make it dull. 

It is indeed a ruGlter of s^iisraction lhat history hds been 
brought back from the scjentihc siy/e pigeon-hole and reinstated 
in the domain of humaniiies. And one of the great historians 
who had helped do this is Gfsorge Macaulay Trevelyan. ^To my 
mind he is one liistorjan of the first half of ihc twenLieEh centirry 
who has rescued history from the baircnncss of the dry-'as- 
dust scientific style and again made its writing engrossing. 
He clearly realized lhat the appeal of history is uUimnlely 
'poetic" and to him belongs the credit of writing Readable" 
history and continuing the style of the literary history of 
X Oihbofi, Cariyle and Macauifly. One reason who many hislroy 
the:ses which have secured Ph. D. degrees of our iiniver^ties 
arc unacceptable to publishers is that they are too scientific 
with the result that they do not remain ^readnble^ There may 
be many other reasons added to this. One to my inind> is the 
cdndiiion in some universities for submitting a synopsis for 
enrolment as a Ph. D. candidate. A fresh graduate in his 
hurry to get ‘enrolled" picks up a few bookSp rushes through the 
contents and adopts some of the chapters to suit his subject of 
study. The result is a thesis on stereotyped Iines^ Jacking in 
originality of thought and eji,cellence of style. But the main 
reason is the approach to the subjects Too much emphasis is 
laid on the scienlific approach^ scientific method of writing and 
brain-^udghng on dates and other details which Oil dozens of 
pages^ but mar the merit of the work. lam pretty $ure that 
Emtl Ludwig"s Napaf^^on would not be considered suitable 
for the Ph. D. degree by an Indian Univeraity, But it is the 
works of G*M^ Trevelyan, Winston Churchill and £mil Ludwig 
in Europe and Sir Jadunaih Sarkar, Dr. Tara Chand and 
Dr* Beni Prasad in Indm lhat provide the best type of historical 
writing. 

Use and Abuse of History 

fn spite of its romantic appeal, the lesson of history is 
deep and its moral high. In spite of its poetic appeal the study 
of history is utilitarian. Bacon emphasises this point in his 
orisp style in one word- 'History/ he declares^ ^makes men 
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r am Icmprcd [p reproduce here the wprd^ofa four- 
icentli cejitiiry Muslim chroaiclDr* Ziyauidln BarauJ. ''After 
the study of Religion/’ says fie+ "no other study is as useful as 
the study of history. From histoty one learns about the 
propft^^s, caliphs, kings and great tnen of religion and afaetion 
Sind men who have done great thing? and earned great renown. 
History docs not deal with men of low aims and low chamelcr. 
Indeed ilie low type of people are not interested in hislory. 
Nobody can live without learning history. History has many 
uses. I irstJy^ it Is Ehat science which provides capital stock of 
examples for the intelligent and the wise. Its second benefit is 
that It reminds its of the great works of the propheE-s and other 
men of religion ..Future generations get solace and sErength 
from the deeds of t!ie people of the pasE, Third beneftt is that 
ihe study of history makes men wise and truthfuL It h a means 
of strengthening reason and judgment and developing n scn^c of 
discrcEiOn. Tlie fourth benefit from the knowledge of history 
h that the kings and nobles do not get ritffEed during times of 
stress or calamity. Polillcal problems are solved with the lielp 
of the experience of the decisions of former rulers^ The 6fth 
benefit is that the ktiowjedge of the lives and works ofgreat men 
infuse an clement of patience ttnd perseverence In men... ..The 
sixth benefiE is that people^ on the basts of the experience of those 
gOEie by, develop virEuous qualitieSp and the sad results of the 
acts of ti, ranEs in the past deter them from doing injiistice. The 
seventh benefit is that since history is based on truth, it is a 
ver>‘ fine ond useful ort/^^ 

This long quotation has been given to show thal not only 
the ancient Greeks but even medic^^at Indian chroniclers, who 
are often supposed lobe steeped only in thcnJngical lore, loo, 
realized the imponance of history. In modem times, its value 
i> too well-known to be repeated. However* there is no harm 
in reiicniting it in the words of U.S. ex-Prcsidenl Harry Trumam 
debt to history/' says he, "is one which cannot be cafeu- 
lated Ke.-idmg history* to me* was far more than n romantic 
adventure, tt was solid ins!ruction and wise teaching which 1 
somehow felE that 1 wanted and needed .. While still a hoy 
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! could see lhal hislorj' has some extrensely vnluublc: Cf> 

leach.1 made it my hui^iness to fook up the bqckerouiidl of 

■Clems’ and to find out who brought them about ...I wanted 
to know whsiL enu^ the successes or ihe tpilures of all the 
famous leaders of history/" 

History indeed is the broadest of studies ; cnibrdcliig 
tHcry aspect of life it is the foundation of nfl cducutfoa. The 
gain from tlic study of history lies in having thousands of years 
of experxenec. of knowing how mankind has achieved success 
and progress and how if has committed errors and indeed whai 
(hose errors are. Two thotisond years ago Cicero uttered the 
wordsi ; *"To be ignorant of what happened before you were 
born is to he ever a child.'* The philosopher f^ntayana used 
stronger ivords to say : who does not know history is fated 

to repeat it.“ And Bismarck put it still more blunlly. "Fools 
Kiy that tfiey learn by (their own) experience, \ prefer to learn 
by other peopic's experience/' The study of history olTers us 
thm opportunity. 

It was not Bosniarck alone wJio gained bv this expctience. 
He could clearly visualijse the aspirations and needs of ihe 
German naiioji and by his policies of BJood and iron on the 
one hand and compromise on the other fas in Ibecaseof 
Kalturkampfh succeeded in futilliing them. The seventeenth 
century^ enlightened despots like Frederick of Prussia, Joseph 
of Austria^ Peter and Qttherinc of Russia also could know whas 
reforms their people needed, and they forestalled the people's 
demands by etTectmg them before any cry was raised. But 
France which refused to learn From this experience had to 
Witness the horrors of a bloxxly revolution. Prussia and Austria 
and Russia were slowly shedding therr old waysof Eastern Europe 
and trying to become strong. Tliey wanted fo develop like any 
other VVesi European nation and kepE their eyes open to the 
deyeloptiicns in the West for tackling ihe prohlems of their own 
countries. Frederick of Prussia was a keen student of French 
PJiilosoptiy of Enlightenment; Pcier was not shy to w ork in the 
naval dock-yards of Holland to Jeam ship-budding. France 
on the PI her hand had seen a long and glorinus p.ist* She 
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hild won kufcl£ during the Agjc of Louis XlV, She oared on 
the ide:i tlsat licr Sun King had been a power eo contend vvi(h* 
his GittTid Army fiad been supreme in Europe and sfie h.id 
determined the fashions and etiquette for the whole comment. 
This atEiiude brought about decadence. Her body politiL’ 
became diseased, her rulers and nobles la^y and luxury-loving. 
Tn their pride the successors of Louis XiV failed to reali/c that 
the French giant had developed feci of clay* that its people 
had grown sick of sulTcring. Similar turned out lo be the case 
with the Czaris! Russia in our century. Such examples can be 
mulEipliedp but siuden!s of history already know them. HisLorkal 
experience is Jike the writing on the walk and those vrlio do not 
icarn from it have only to blame tbemselves. This expenence 
is universal—infinitely longer^ wider* and more varied I ban 
any individuars experience. A man may be only forty or lifly^ 
hut he can he three Ehousand years old in mind if he educates 
himself inleSligently. 

Now the question arises lhat if we have so vasi and varfed 
an experience ready at hand, why don*t we gain by it. Why 
does mankind repeat its errors ? For had It not been so, we 
should have eliminated wars eenturies ago and the problem of 
disarmamcnl, which is worrying the world loday* would have 
been solved long back. Not only have these difhculiies not 
been overcome^ weapons of great destructive power have been 
invented through the ages $o that today human civiJiimtioTi 
IS itself threatened with extinction, [n a word* as has been 
humourousiy stiid, 'We leam from history that men learn 
nothing From history T 

Til ere arc mnny factors contributmg to this dilemma. 
There is* first of all, Ihe problem of the complex nature of man. 
it is said that Suttiin Muhammadbin Tugblaq was n mixture 
of oppf>sUcs. Ibn Baltuta sajs ihat net a day passed when 
Ihrough the Sultanas wrath somebody was tioE condemned to 
death and because of his generosity some one else was not 
rewarded with a purse full of gold. These conlradJcloiy 
traits were perhaps only a little too prominent in Muhammadbin 
Tughlaq* else, human nature jlself is a congeries of contradic¬ 
tions. On the one hand man loves peace* wants to live on happy 
lerms with his iicighbours, docs not want to pick up a quarrel. 
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and indeed wflnt$ to exert or worr^' as tittle ii& possible. On 
the other hand be looks askance at his neighbours every now 
and then and picks up n quarrel on ihe flimsiest exeyse. The 
same man as at ore rime greedy and stingy, at another recklessly 
generous. Pride and humility, arrogance and sycophancy, 
sadism and kindness urc a]| intermingled in human nature. 
Being a thinking beings he is convinced of the futility and 
unrealily of this world fn which everything is transient; on the 
other hand he is also ever trying to grab at almost ev rythiag 
even tf it be at the cost of others. For this be tries to find all 
kinds of ways and meansi and often resorts to questiopablr 
methods. 

It IS almost a Jaw of nature that all men arc not equal in 
intelligence and physique. Those who arc physically strong and 
mentally alert or exen more and think betterp while somcEimes 
sympathizing w ith the weak, are prone to exploit them for their 
personal benefit. These contradictions exist ngt between one 
set of people and another or one nation ond another. These 
contradictory tendencies are present in each and every indivi¬ 
dual. Men in whom there is predominance of ideas of peace, 
and servicCp somciimes turn out to be great social and religi¬ 
ous reformers* Men who have a greater element of egoism^ 
selfishness and activeness^ turn out to be conquerors and 
exploiters^ What^applics to individuals applies to groups of 
individuals or nations^ This is probably why UNESCO in its 
preamble mentions that wars start in the minds of men. Clauzc- 
witz has clarified this point by saying that war is the continiia- 
lion of policy by oibcr means. Religious, social and economic 
ideas of people deleiminc its attitude towards war. The kind 
of politics that one pursues determines wJiether one is prone to 
war or not* 

Therefore, lessons of history cannot naturally have the 
same impact upon the varied minds of the indlvlduafs and 
nations. Some learn from it to good purposCp some to evil^ 
while some others remnin indiJfcrent to or even ignorant of the 
experience offered by history. Keeping this at tJie back of our 
minds. Jet us see how man has not entirely henefired from 
the lessons of history and how wars, acts of cruelty and bar- 
bansmp exploitation and the like have gone on. 
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M^n rcptAts the crroria of the past becpu^e of the (not 
quite itiEStaken) notion that two situations are not alitce, that 
the SEtuation he Is faced with Is differetit from similar situations 
in the past. In the world there are many processes working 
simuhaiiEOusfy. Tltere is coniinuous rise in populatjon^ new 
discoveries and inventions take place^ belter weapons of war 
iiTc manufactured! and newer ideaji of strategy and tactics 
sirike the mind of man. Under the new developments new 
situations seem lo arisen giving the people an impetus to 'try 
again'. Lei us study the difference in the psychology of the 
paIcolEthic and the neolithic man. The life of the paleolithic 
man in the famous words of Hobbes was ^nasty^ brutish and 
short/' lie lived the life of almost a savage. His resources in 
terms of 'weapons'^ were very limited and he faced many dan- 
gers. But when he began lo nianufaclurc sharp-point stone 
weapons, he not only began to have greater confidence in him- 
seff but even began to think of dominating over tho^ who till 
then had not developed the art of manufacturing similar ^effec- 
twe' weapons. The re^uli was the domination of a few over 
the othefs+ resuKing in const hue rriction, revenge and counter- 
revenge. Similnriy the discovery of metal gave greater con¬ 
fidence to the conquerors and infused n fresh hope in the 
defenders. The discovery of steel, coah gunpowder : the inven¬ 
tion of fire-arms, cannons and bombs, and with them the 
improved methods of strategy would not somehow let man 
give up wdr. The atom, cobalt and hydrogen bombs and the 
ever-growing scienhiic knowledge would not let man remember 
the lesson of history that war in the ultimate analysis brings 
about nothing but misery. [l is iu *he human nature to try 
again and again. Man does not believe that any situation can 
be so hopeless as to be beyond redemption. In his confidence 
he misses the lesson of history. That is why, although he abhors 

war, he is not rrightened out of it. 

It is again a quality of human nature to enlcr into a sort 
of eompetition with his fellow beings. He delights in outwitting 
and oustripping them. Since the life-chain of humanity has no 
"past' or *presenman tries to compete not only with his^ 
contemporaries but also those who have gone by. He tries to 
achieve whs I others in the past could not. This satisfies his 
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j3mbitiorh» hh ego and even liis curfosityt but somerimes makes 
him forget I he lesson of history. In his mad rush to achieve 
ivhat others eourd not, he also unwiitingly repeats the errors of 
the others- Take, for example, the error of the ambiiion of 
mvading Rritain- The Romans, of course, could conquer 
Britain and so also did Willlnm the Conqueror. This provided 
European nations with the idea of the possibjlity and practi' 
cabllity of invading and eonquring the British [sics. But the 
Spanish Armada failed miserably in a similar venture. Napoleon 
wanted to achieve what the" Spaniards could not and Hitler in 
his turn tried lo Nucceed where Napoleon had failed. Napoleon 
and Hitler broughi hardship to England and misery to the 
people of their own country by seeking an egoistic pleasure in 
trying to acilieve something their predecessors had failed lo 
accomplish. TIjc idea of the Invasion of Britain may in future 
years also perhaps lure some other adventurers in defiance of 
the experience of history. Whether they will succeed or fail- 
mailers little, what matters h the nature of man which strhev 
to outdo other^s. 

Pei>pre are also prone !o forget the lessons of history when 
they are faced w iih frustration, despond a ncy or nervousness. 

A cool head is not the qu^ility of every man+ and in times of 
distress even ihe stable minds gel ruffted. NaFK^Icon's invasion 
of Russia was the outcome of such a state of mind, more so was 
Hider^s attack on the same country more than a centuir latter. 
On the other hand Russia could face both of them because 
in the direst of difficulties the morale of its leaders and people 
ever remained high- 

Ambiiion, greed, racial pride, hero-wurship, religious 
fanaticism, love of war^ arc all enemies of wise experience. To 
these may be added the ambition of the poliiiciaus. It is 
strange how politicians assume that no Irajning h needed in the 
pursuit dif truth m public affairs. Their bellicose utterances 
and acts, their recourse to expedlcncir—expediency being 
referred to as principle—undo the lessons of history perhaps 
more than anything else. Britam^s ma[adjustment of morality 
and materia [ism complicated the Eastern Question* She 
femaiued on the side of the Turkish Sultans ugaiust afl progties- 
sive forces* [t was the narrow vision of couittrys right or 
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wrong* tliat £:uid*ti Brhatn^s policy in this regard, ll is because 
aftnsipnces like ihese ihal ihc hisioriflR is fed to realize how 
greatly the cansatioji of events on which the fate of nations 
depends is ruled, not by balanced judgment based on historical 
experience, but by momentary current of feelingSi as wcEl as 
by personal considerations of a low kind. Napoleon used to 
say that an army marches on its sioniaclu History indeed 
rnxirchcs on the stomachs of the politicians 

These paliTidcins disioil facts of history to elevate □ low 
aim into a national cause^ Chinn in the hoary past devdoped 
n great civilization. Even today she has adopted a way of life 
(with which one may agree or not) mainly for the purpose of 
raising the standard of living of her teeming mllhonsp But her 
leaders^ to add military glory to iheir civil aehFevements, have 
decided 10 extend ihe already extensive terriiories of China. 
Chinese government's unabashed oggresiiofi against India in 
1962 w'as preceded and followed by a vicious propaganda that 
India was an 'Imperialist powef\ that she had inherited 
^imperinNsti? and colonial ambition* from its erstwhile British 
rulers and that she had joined the 'capiialisi^impciialisi'camp. 
Now every one knows that tridia throughout her history has 
never been an expansionist country (indeed her frontiers have 
only receded), that she has never committed aggression on 
neighbouring countries, that she has never built her armed 
might for ofTeitsive wars (indeed she has suffered many times on 
account of military unprepared ness), and today she is perhaps; 
the greatest champion of non-nlrgnment, China’s intrusion into 
Indian territory and her bellicose utterances are the consequerices 
of maladjustment of morality and chauvinism. Her politicians 
distort facts of history to elevate a low aim into a national 

cause- ^ 

Another reason for our not learning from history ts !nat 

mun qlways finds CKplanations (o juslil^ bis Jicltons. ]t is 
indt^d painful to note that in spile of wide ht-itorical experience, 
jingoistic utterances aie elevated into principles of Hiti»- Great 
thinkers and statesmen, decent and sfrrupulous in private life, 
advocate, and if not, at least countenance the Jaw of the 
jungle in international affairs. Otherwise there is no jusufoa* 
tion for slogans like *AII is fair in love and War/ 'War is a 
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biofdgica] neccssil;y^ ‘To insure peace is to prepare for War\ 
etc, Gfc. These slogans are alt in defidance of the judgment of 
lijstofy, but not only are they not discounted, on the other 
hand %'oluminous works ore written by scholars of acumen 
and discernment to support and propngaic them. It was all 
right fora MachraYelli, threatened as his weak and divided 
country was with powerfLil neighbours, to have advocated 
disregard of good principles of private life in mEemationnl 
affairs. But when aficr centuries of historical experience 
ir>terniitionai promises are thrown to the winds on one pretext 
or another, all that can be said is that we have deliberately 
refused to Jearn from hj:?tory. Zt was again perhaps all right 
for lames I of England or Archbishop Bossuet of France to 
advocate the Divine Right of Kingship^ but centuries of historical 
experience has shown that even the most Incident democraey 
is belter than dictatorial tyranny. And when w^e permit dictators 
10 risep to impose their ideas by force and to let them make w^ar 
on some neighbouring Slate as a means of diverting attention 
from internal conditions and allowing discontent to explode 
outwards, we are guilty of forgetting the lessons of history^ 

tn the end it may be said that lessons of history are often 
forgotten by narrow mindedness, parochialism and chauvinism 
of men ond nations. But not entirely. Humanity has gained 
much more from history than otherwise. Wc are definitely 
better o^ today than the people of some centuries ago in our 
moral, social and political standards. As Phillip Toynbee wrote 
in I he Observer^ : '‘Consider that most young people today 
instinctively know that young people of other races and classes 
are as human as they themselves. Two hundred years ago smart 
young Londoners used to round off the evening by teasing the 
lunatics in Bedlam. Their equivalent today are beginning to 
understand that a poor Negro is as much a human being as a 
rich duke. Compare two events as close together as the First 
and Second World Wars. Look again at those odious 1914-1913 
Fuiicfte:^ with their vulgar and cruel hysteria against everything 
German. Consider th^t dachshunds were kicked off the London 
pavcmenis^ and that anyone with a German name was perscculed 
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in ihe name of pairiDttsm. In the Second World War, with far 
more cause for hating everyihitig German, how humane and 
sensible was the public attitude by comparison with whal it ha 
been." Still better times are bound to follow. Let us 
that there aiuldsl a world new builded peace will be stabili^.cd* 
The seeds of such a world are contained in the principles of the 
LTnft^ Nations Organizaliom Bernard Shaw expressed in 



Greek become the makers of gunpowder. And this, in turn, was 
derived from Plato's conclusion that The aETairs of mankind 
would not go right until cither the rulers became philosophers 
or the philosophers became rulers.' 

Purpose of Histo^ 

This rambling essay was inspired by the young doctor 
who had questioned the value of the study of history (see 
Preface), Ho had declared that the study of engineering and 
medicine were useful, while history was ali a thing of the past 
without any value to us today* He was probably thinking of 
the work of the engineers and doctors in the development of 
the country being achieved through our Five Vear Plans. 
Everv day new bridges arc being built, dams constructed and 
hospllals opened. Bridges and hospitals are good things ; they 
are visible signs of progress. But the questionc is : For whom 
is the bridge built, for whom a hospital opened 7 The answer 
is : Man. Surely man is more important than bridge and the 
study of man more important than all other studies. And 
history as a study of man is imporlant indeed. 

in the first section we saw what the meaning of history 
is Let us now see what is its purpose Whether m ancient 
times or in modern, the purpose of history, as wc shall seem 
greater detail presently, is to guage the progress man has mode 
in making the world a better and a still belter place to live 
in This progress, according to many thinkent, is not conii- 
nuous There arc periods of decline interspersed with those of 
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pioQicss. Thus in pncienl Indui a cyclic dqni:;eplit>n of history 
is envisaged. In each cycle There are four yugas or ages, Ihe 
fimX>imor ihe Golden Age^ the second Trei^i in which there 
ts some decline of virtue, the third Dvap^u in which the world 
is full of sin and strife, and the last where sofTcring predemK 
nates and religion is neglected. Then there is or 

Destruedon after which this historical cyck starts anew. 7hh 
cyclic conception Is suggested in the M^hahharta and the 
PtiranaK, Indeed in ihe Bhugvadgka the Lord promises to 
return again and again to destroy evil and esEablish virtue^ 

[fi the view of Herodoltis also, history shows a repetitive 
pattern, regutated by a cosmic law of compcnsalicn mainly 
through nemesis {fn the case of Hindus by incarnaticii and 
reappearance of God again and ngainh which Eime %aid again 
restores the equilibrium,^ According to the Greek view of 
life and the worfd everything moves in reciirrenccs, like ihc 
eternal recurrence of sunrise and sunset and summer and winter. 
Also in the Greek and Roman myttiologies and gcncologics 
the past is represented as a meaningfuJ preparalion for the 
future.* Belief in d brighter future took ihc form of poctre 
visions of a return lo a golden age of the past and a cyclic and 
repetitive conceptiun of history developed. 

Another idea that is developed in the ancient Indian texts 
is that the world is the sphere of God’s activity and we arc all 
parlicipants in his Ula. History has therefore a divine purpose. 
Through His Grace, God may be a factor within the mdivjduars 
and nation's history and indeed He i$ believed to be so. The 
idea th^t this world is a place for the Lj?£f or sport of God 
revcrbcraies every aspect of ancient Hindu life and culture- 
song and dance, music, painting, architecture, sculpture and 
fiterature. 

In medieval writings too this Divine purpose In history 
is clearly visible. Most of the medieval Indian historians 
writing in ihe Persian language begin their chronicle eilher 
with ihe praise of God, prophet Muhammad and the :ilory 
of the Caliphs, or with the beginning of the world and Adam 
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and Eve Jind pnly oficr lhal do Ihcy oomc lo 'factual 
h»storv'« With them also there was the idea that kings bad been 
ordained by divinity and had a divine function to perform, 
and tbiit was to root oul evil and establish viitoe. Similarly (o 
the Jews, and later on Christians, history was primority a 
history of salvation. It emerged from the failh in an ultimale 
divine purpose- According to it men are lo acknowledge 
the divine dominatice in hisiory and endeavour lo accord 

with iU ... 

Thus both in the East and the West the itncient and 

medieval concepts of history envisaged (i) that there was a 
cvelie or repetitive pattern, (ii) that it had a divmc purpose 
and (iii) that there was u striving towards a heller world to 
come. Some modern conceptions of history arc akin to these, 
others difrerenu Like theaneicnls, Toynbee tries to establish 
a recurrent rythm of life-cycles, repealing a pattern of genesis 
and growth, breakdown and disintcgratton.' On the other 
hand Voltaire. Vico and Montesquieu coniradicled the 
theological interpretation of history having a divine purpose. 
Tltc leading principle was not the will of God and divine 
providence, but the will of man. Another modern philosopher 
Croce thinks on similar lines when he declares that man creates 
the historical world by his own actions, and by ihtnking u, 
bq recreates his own creation and thus knows it fully.^ ‘Here » 
a real world, and of this world man is truly the Ood,’* 

Spcngler thinks that the course of history is determined 
neither by the will of God nor by the will of mao, but by 
necessity. Yet when Spengler goes on to define the supreme 
concept ot ‘destiny’, he introduces lhe notion of a‘historical 
time’ directed towards ihe future. The hislorical sense. 

according to him, is a ‘sense of the future. * ^ 

Two things seem to be common in the ancimi amt 
mordern thought about the purpose and goal of history. The 
one is that the ‘permanent centre of history is man. Man as 
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he is and was and ei^cr shall be,^ says Burckhardt, ^striving, 
acting, suffering.’* In ancient Greece or Rome or Jndia, only 
the work of the heroes finds mention i they ore supermen and 
derai-gods and their work and accomplishments set standards 
or virtue and determine the historical process to the v^ill of 
God* To modern thinkers like Vico and Croce* man [$ the 
maker of hi$ destiny^ creating his world, now makes and wilJ 
make—through his extraordinary elTorts.^ 

The other is that there is a striving towards a belter world. 
The great historian Edward Gibbon came lo "the pleasing con- 
-clusioti that every age of the world has increased, and still 
increases the real wealih, ihc happiness, the knowledge* and 
perhaps the virtue of the human racc."^ This progress may 
not be corilinuous, [here may be periods of both ups and downs, 
-advaneemeni and regression, ^growth and disintegration^ but 
the struggle for and pursuit of a better and a still belter 
world go on* The aim of all great thinkers, philosophers^ 
prophets and conquerors has been to try to create a better 
world—in their own way. 

It can therefore be safely claimed that one of the purposes 
<if history is to serve as a constant narrator of this striving 
towards a belter world ; another is to serve as the guardmn of 
ihe cuhural heritage of man—man as he Is and was and 
ever shall be. The function of history is to study man and 
bis problems through the ages as tackled by its leaders and 
extraordinary personalities. That is why history becomes the 
basis of study of all social Rclenccs and humanities. While for 
acquiring literacy, one begins with ihe three R*s—Reading, 
Writing and Arithmetic, for educathtt one invariably Starts 
with history. 

Since this Is a bold assertion, a word may be said In its 
explanation. As the alphabet is the basis of all languages and 
literature, of all Prose, Poetry and Drama, and Arithmetic is 
the basis of all scientifio study in Physics, Chemistry, Geology^ 
Astronomy* etc*, similarly History Is the basis of the study of ah 
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subjects whicJi fall under ihc category 'of Humnnilies and 
Social Sciences, 1« is the basis of all Philosophy, Politics, 
Economics and even An and Religion. If Ethics Is to be taught 
td a beginaerp the les$ort would alivays begin mlh the prover- 
biar: Once upon a tin^e, ihcre was a good (or bad) king, and the 
narrative will point on a in oral. EconomieSp Politics and 
Religion arc introduced to a child in a similar fashion. No 
wonder that the study of history starts with childhood ilscTf— 
in (he form of liiilc stories. 

That is also why history is one of the oldest subjects of 
study ; it is perhaps the earliest secular discipline. It is oldcrp 
for instance, than Political Economyp Poliiical Sdence, Civics, 
Public AdminisEration, etc., etc. Acton is right in declaring tha^ 
“History is the source of Philosophy, if not a substitute for jV* 
Croce goes a slep further ia asserting that history has annihilat¬ 
ed Philosophy. And he docs not exaggerate. We have seen 
the importance of Buddha's teachings through the age^. The 
conservation or continuance of the historical Buddha is not 
exactly perpetuaiion. il is rather utiliifation. The historical 
process not only completes, but supplements the pa^l^ Besides 
the discovery of facts^ history itself has a career of continually 
adding to and completing our knowledge of I he post. While 
other studies have tried to fix and settle things^ history goes on 
altering and improving. History, thus^ as a branch of know'- 
Icdge grows with Ihe growth of knowledge. Akbar and his 
contemporaries knew their owm lime and the lime gone by. In 
other words they knew^ their present and their pasl. But history' 
knows their future too, Akbar knew of Agra ofhrsdays, 
without the Taj Mah^l, History knows the Agra of Afcbat and 
ofTajMahaL Through history we know about Akbarmorc 
thsTi he knew about himself. 

Every decade^ every century adds to this knot* ledge. 
History as a medium of knowledge adds to knowledge and 
continues the process. The perspective of history goes on 
steadily widening in the dimeosions of time and space. The 
understanding of the past becomes clearer, brighter and fiuilful 
as man^s knowledge of himself grows* 
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And now a l^si wofd about (lit importance of historj' 
today. Man has many problems and his society suffers from 
many ills, and both these need study and solution. As (he 
doctor tries to prescribe a recipe for the disease of the body, 
the historian thinks jn terms of society as a whole. Medical 
scientists are esperimenting day and night to find out the 
factors that arc responsible for cancer in the human body. 
Some say it is due to smoking, others doe to cver-cfltlng. 
over-drinking, or too much suij-bathing, while many others think 
that it is due to smoke enveloping industrial towns and the 
gases exhaling from petrol. Until the cause is correctly and 
definitely diagnosed, remrdy would he diHicult to find. But 
the researches on cancer are very important and one day, let 
us hope, a sure remedy for cancer would be found as hos been 
done in (he case of malaria- 

Similarly ihcre arc diseases in society. In India there 
Is the well-known problem of Hirdu-Miisliiii differences 
which sometimes result in communal riots. Some say that it 
is dtie to Muslim fanutlcism, others due to Hindu orlhodosy, 
that the disease persists- But the remedy is not easy to find 
because probably the causes of the disease have not been 
properly diagnosed. Is not historical research on this problem 
as important, if not more, than the researches going on about 
cancer ? Similarly there was a lime when (he Hindus had 
developed a very high civilizafton and produced such great 
works on religion and philosophy and mathematics that 
foreigners tn large numbers used to come to study in Indian 
Universities. Then the Hindu thought declined. Today the 
boot is on the other leg. It is Indians who arc now keen to 
go abroad to study, and feel that not only can they not 
provide ouy education for foreigners, but that even for 
themselves, their education cannot be full and complete in 
their own land. Is ir not necessary to study the causes of the 
cancer that has invalided the robust Hindu mind ? 

In history, however, one can not study a few books and 
give a categorical answer, or work in a laboratory with certain 
cases and strike at a sure remedy. Historical researches do 
not provide categorical solutions or cut-and-dried recipts. 
Although the historian will have good ground for anticipating 
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certain dcvclopincnlSp he cfin moke no posilive prediction. 
He cannot phrase his ctjncliisions beyond the probable. 
••^Clcar-cut conceptions be Jong.*.-., not to history ^ where every- 
thing is in n state of fiux. of perpetual transition and combina¬ 
tion.*"* Dut it iia also not the fiinctioii of history to provide 
sure /ccEpes for our problems. History makes men wise, 
not clever. Historical esperience makes os, not shrewder I for 
next time), but wiser (for ever). Therewith the saying 
historia riftte niagi^tra* 

Study of history has a value at all times. But it is of 
the utmost importance today when the world is shrinking 
and we are coming closer to one another* We can be 
nearer to one another better if we understand one another 
well. And ‘^we cannot understand our own country/* says 
G. M. Treveyan, still less any oiher* unless wc know some¬ 
thing of ils hislory. You cannot understand the French 
unless you know something of the French Revolntion, its 
causes and effects. You cannot understand the Russians 
unless you have some conception of the long centuries during 
which they were hammered into the sense of community by 
the continual blows of Tartar and Teuton invasion sweeping 
over the unbroken steppes," In the world of today it is 
cssenlialp as never before, to have a good knowledge of hisinry. 
to understand a little of one anoshcr's historical experience and 
resulting attitudes. 
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MODERN INDIAN HISTORIANS OF MEDIEVAL INDIA 
(A. D. 1,000 to 1707)’ 

Introduction 

The title of this pppcr happily Jimits my study in four 
spheres. Firstly, I shall TOOfine myself only to Indimi wriiers 
and will mention European writers either to emphasise their 
pioneering work in any partimiar field, or when comparison 
of their work with Indian historians ts thought to be necessary'. 
Secondiy, the work of scholars reviewed here will be only on 
medieval Itiditm history. This will exclude works on proviti¬ 
dal dynasties and independent kingdoms. Thirdly, the period 
will be cimuinscHbed roughly to the one beginning with the 
Turkish invasions and ending with the death of Aurangzeb. 
This will exdude the works on the Arab invasion and immi¬ 
gration. and the so-called Later Mughals. Fourthly, and lastly, 
only those who have written in the English iangnage will find 
a mention here. I shall thus not say anything about the vast 
modern historical literature that is extant in Hindi, Marathi, 
Bengali, Urdu and many other languages of ihe country. 

Even while restricting my self in tJiese four ways, my field 
of study remains vast, and I hope to do justice only to a fringe 
of the problem of modern Indian historiography on medieval 
India. 

The<itudypf medieval Indinn history in modem times 
may he said to have begun about a century ago when, in the 
eighteen-sixtees, and under the patronage of the Asiatic 
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SociefT. of the 1 ride-Persian chronrctea of the mcdievat 

period bcjiiin lo be’ printed in the Bibliotheca Indiga Scries, 
and in 1867-77 appeared Eiiiot and Dawson’s History of India 
m Totd by Us Own Historians. Elliot’s work contained iit 
eiglU fairly bulky voliimes transialbns of extracts from most of 
ihc ihgn knoii'n Persian chronicles, and soon became indispen¬ 
sable for the researcher on medieval history'. 

Therefore, before giving ua appraisal of modern indian 
writings on the wicdicvaJ period, it is necessary lo say some¬ 
thing about Blliot and his material. Elliot's material had 
certain peculiarities, three of which need special notice. 
Firstly, medieval Indian chroniclers wrote with a strong 
religious bias. To some belief in the superiority of the Islamic 
faith was an obsession, to others it appeared as a patent fact. 
Therefore whenever they referred to non-Muslims, they did not 
fail to use the mosl uncornplimentary epithets against them. It 
is sometimes argued that theirs was just a style of writing and 
no serious notice should be taken of ihetr choree of words. 
But the manner of their writing surely reflects their pattern of 
thinking- Maybe. later on it just became a mode of expres¬ 
sion, still their words of hale have left a trait of bitter 
mcinorles which is difficult to erase. 

Secondly, Persian chroniclers, by and large, wrote at the 
commard of kings and iioblw. As panegyrists they naturally 
exioiled their patrons and the burden of their theme was that 
medieval monarch* left no stone umumed to destroy non- 
Muslims and establish the power of the people of the Islamic 
faith. Thus from Hasan Nizami to Abdul Hamid Luhori, 
almost all Peisian writers have exaggerated the achievements 
of their contemporary rulers, especially in the spheres of 
conquest and crushing of infidelity, and their acts of cruelty 
and atrocity have been painted as virtuous deeds. 

Thirdly, even those who wrote independently sulTered 
from racial pride and prejudice. They have all portrayed 
Muslim rulers as chuoipions of Islam and destroyers of dis¬ 
belief, On the other hand they write little about the life of 
ihc common people, their economic condition and social 
behaviour. Thus the medieval chronicler*, while they thought 
they were extolling their heroes, have, by their cxaggeiation. 
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brouEht odium on the kings and conquerors of their own ra^ 
and rcligton. There is a saying: *No man is mndemncd 
save by his own mouth.' The chroniclers of medieval Tndia 
hove thus ‘condemned’ their own rulers. ^ ■ u 

Working on the writings of these diioniclers, Sir Henry 
Elliot arrived at the conclusion that medieval histonfs were 
"recorded by writers who seem to sympathirc with no virtues 
and to abhor no vices." and that medieval rulers were "sunk 
in sloth and debauchery" and "parasites and eunuchs' reveUed 
in the spoil of plundered provinces.’ And with the white 
man's buidcti on his shoulders he even felt encouraged to hope 
that these chronidcs "will make our native subjects mom 
sensible to the immense advantages accruing to them under 
the mildness and equity of our rule.'- Thus whde «h^ great 
savant rendered valuable service in providing m the English 
lanEuaae the primary sources of medieval Indian history, lio 
also did great disservice in pronouncing his own prejudiced 

judgnicnt upon thciriw . - 

Any olher filer's denunciatiem of tbe nicdicval yhroni- 

clers or Muslim rulers would have gone unnoticed, for similar 
statements appear in ihc writings of many British histonans on 
medieval Indian history but are not taken quite scnously. Bui no 
research worker on medieval Indian history could help reading 
and rereading Elliot's works, and ia some measure bemg 
Biiidcd by his opinions i so that till the other day (and to sorne 
eatenteven today), whether one liked it or 
not do without Elliot. Indeed Lanepoolc opined : To realize 
Medieval India there is no better way than to d^e mto the 
eight volumes of the priceless History of imha as TotJ by jrj 
Owff HistQrians..,a revelation of Indian life as seen ihrougli the 
ejes of the Persian court annalists.”* Lanepoole, Pringle 
Kennedy ’ and Ishwari Prasad depended primarily on Elliot and 
Dowson's eight volumes. Indeed Dr. Ishwari Prasad went to 
the ciitenl of saying : "In preparing this volume{Afedfcvfl/ latltfi) 
i am noi so presumptuous as to think that I have improved 
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upon Elphinslonc and Lanepoole, to whom I must BralefuHy 

acknowledge my indebtedness. ^ ^ ^ h 

Thus llic grest laborious worker Elliot otid na iDJlowcrs 
wrole with an angle v^hich was critical of medieval Indian 
rulers,'and this school held the ground for quite sometime. 
Soon olher writers, who would not agree with this version, or 
who were dclermmcd to refute it. appeared on the scene, and 
the sitifQlion so created divided the modem Indian wrilers on 
medieval hislory into Iwo schools—anti-Mu slim and pro- 
Muslim. to put it bluntly. To some scholars like Dr. Ishwmi 
Prasad and Dr. A. L- Srivaslava the medieval age was a peri^ 
of unmitigated suffering for the Hindus : lo other like Dr. .. H, 
Qureshi and Dr. S. M, Jalfar it was an age of all-round progress 
and prosperity. Writing about the Sultanate period. Dr. Isliwarr 
Prasad says: "There was persccuiion, partly religmus and 
partly political, and a stubborn rcsisiance was offered by 
the Hindus ....The stale imposed great disabilities u[»n the 
non-Muslims . Instances arc not pre in which the non-Musluns 
were ireatcd with great sevcrity„-The pmctice of their religtous 
rites even wiifi tlic slightest publicity was not allowed, and 
cases ore on record of men who lost their lives fo/doing »- 
According to Dr. A. L. Srivastava the Sultanate of Delhi was 
an Islamic State, pure and simple, and gave no religious tolera¬ 
tion to the Hindus,.....and indulged m stifling persecution. 
About the Mughal limes his conclusion is that ‘barring the 
one short generation under Akhar when the mornl and 
material condition of the people was on the 
vast majority of our population during 1526-1803 ltd a 
miserable life.*'* On the other hand Dr. I. H. Qureshi 
declares t “The Hindu pop'Jlat''^’” under the 

Muslims than under the Hindu tributaries or independent 
rulers Their financial burden was lighter than it had been 

for some centuries in pre-Muslim days.Nor was the Hindu 

despised socially. The Muslims, generally speaking, have 
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always befcn remarkably free from religious prejudice . 

It js indeed an unpalatable fact, but all the same U is a 
Tact, I bat there are two schools of historian^ of medieval India, 
the pfo*Hinctu and the pro-Muslini. Of course -{here are also 
the objective writers who try to rise above bias. Bipl this 
unbiased historiography loo is not entirely faultless. The phrase 
'objective history' is very attractive, but it has Its pitfalls. 
Sonieilincs under this appellation, all shadows are removed 
and medieval times are painted in such bright colours as to 
shame even the modern age. At others,' modem ideas of 
class.-conflictr labour-exploitation and all that goes with it, 
and many othermodern phenomena and problems are projecied 
backwards to fit in the medieval social structure. The word 
religion is tried to be avoided because it is thought to be 
associated with bitter memories. If the medieval chronitlef 
cries out ‘Jihad*, it is just not heard ^ but if he cries aloud 
persistently, it is claimed that he never meant it. Thus objec¬ 
tive writings sometimes, in the processor explaining, go to the 
extent of excusing- But I have not said all this to decry the 
works of objective writers. They have certainly raised the 
standard of medieval historical research i by adopting and 
advocating the scientific methodology. They do not care to 
repeat the narrative of chronicles, but try to rccapilulaie the 
spirit of the times. They do not merely harp on the incidents of 
the past, bill record their lessons. 

After these iniroductory remarks^ [ shall now attempt 
nn appinisal of the work of modem Indian historians on 
medieval history, I am not here expected to give, nor shall I 
try to give, an ‘exhaustive bibliography’ on the tnedieva! period ; 
and therefore T shall mention only a few scholars and their 
works. This does not mean that others arc less important. 
Also for the sake of convenience my study will be classified 
under (1) works on the political history of the Turkish and (2> 
the Mughal period ; and (3) works on social, cultural and 
economic history and on administration- 
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HistoriogTaphy on ihe Ttakish Ptriod- 

On i he pre-Mugha! periotl I he life o f tlio inderatigable 

conqueror Mahmud Ghasnavi has mtracted the attcntipn of 

two historians, Professor Mohammad Habib and Df. M. Naiirn. 
Professor Habib’s Mahmud of Ghaitit was first published in 
1927 Kis contention was that Mahiniid was cruel anti un¬ 
scrupulous and did cverylhing against the teachings of Islam and 
therefore tarnished its name. There was a spontaneous 
in the Urdu Press' against this book, but it has held ground. 
As against this Dr. Nazim’s U/oaml Times of Sutton Afolimud 
ofCItaviHlW) looks upon Mahmud as a hero of Islam. 

The first Turkish dynasty of the so-called Slave rulers has 
been ably dealt with by Dr. A. B- M- HabibuUah who has 
written an excellent monograph on it under the title of 7>ie 
Foundalion ofMvstiin Rule in India (Lahore, 1945). The book 
has been written against Indian background and not Islaimc 
background. The author believes that under the Mameluke 
Sultans there was '‘continuity of Indian institutions and ways 
0 ) life which the new rulers had iiiiTc capacity or desire to 
change drastically” (Preface, p. vii). There is another wwk on 
this very subject by Muhammad Aziz Ahmad entillcd 
Hhiory Olid the fnstilutiarv of the Early Turkith Empire of 
Delhi (Lahore, 1949). 

For the Khaiji dynasty there is the History of the Mialjis 
hymefAIlahnbad, 1950). The first two Tughlaqs have been 
studied by Dr. Ishwari Prasad in his A History of the Qarmmeh 
Turks in India, Volume I. (Allahabad. 1«6). The author pro¬ 
mised to write a second volume on Firoz Shah and his 
successors, but this hope has remained unfulfilled for the last 
thirty years- Even in the first volume, the very imporlant con¬ 
temporary authority of Isami’s fatidi-tis-Salalltt is never heard 
of, and therefore the work remains a weak production. 
Dr, Mahdi Husain has enhanced the scope of his earlier work. 
The Rise and Fail of Muhammad bin Tughlat} (London, l93«>into 
a TOmprehensivc History of she Tughloq Dynasty (Culcuna. 
1963}. About the Lodis Dr- A. B. Pandey wrote m 1956 * 
book entitled The First Afghan Empire in Indta. In 1963 
appeared my Twilight of the Sultanate covering the period from 
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fhe invasion of Timur to fhe conquest of Babur To these may 
be added Dr. K, S. Aijanger’s South fndhmdhct Muhammeiim 
(London, 1921) and N. Venkataramayya's Tlje Early 
Muslim Exponsiott in South India (Madras, 1942). 

It will be noted in the above list that escept for ihe first 
twoTugblaq sovereigns and the Lodi kings, who have been 
studied by two, the rest of tlic rulers and dynasties have 
received the al tent ton of only one scholar each. Of course 
there are a number of general Jiistories like the Cambridge 
History of India Vo|. HI and the voluminous publications—37if 
Struggfe for (he and J7 jp Deihi Sultanate —brought out 

by the laudable cooperative effort of a number of scholars in 
the Bbamtiya Vidya Bhavan series, yet it must be conceded 
that of the detailed monographs one single work on a particular 
dynasty shows the dearth of historiography on the Turkish 
period, more so when it is remembered that the Bharatiya 
Vidya B ha van volumes view the political problems of the period 
in the light of Hindu-Muslim relations and ihe Cambridge 
Hisrory of India's third volume is only a good narrative of the 
political struggle during the Sultanate period in Hindustan and 
in the provincial kingdoms wirh just a chapter on the "Monu¬ 
ments of Muslim India'at ihe end. It IS obvious that, apart 
from other spheres, even in ihe political history of the early 
mEddle ages much research remains to be done. 

Hlurij on ike Afugkai Times 

The study of Mughal India has received greater attention 
than that of the Turkish period. It is a strange coincidence that 
while Babur has been monopolized by European scholars, 
Humayun is the exclusive field of Indinns. Babur^s Memoirs 
have been translated by Leyden and Erskine (1S26) and 
Mrs. Beveridge (1921), while Erskine, Rushbrook Williams, 
M. S. Edwardes and Lanepoole have written on his life and 
times. The ill-starred Humayun has been studied by S* K* 
Bancrjce (1933), Ishwnri Prasad (1955) and R.S. Avasthi, whose 
excellent docloral thesis on Humayun (Allahabad University) 
could not be published pn account of his untfmely death. Shcr 
Shah^s hero-worshipper is Dr. K. R. Kanungo (1921), but afrer 
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Forty years his views have malurcd in his scholarly moiioBraivIt 

tecenlly published under (he lllle of 5/fCf Shaft aittl Ilis Timci 

(Orienl Longmans. J9d4), Unfonunately in this second work, 
there is no mention of Sher Shah's AdminisUatlon. and if Shcr 
Shah.is important for anything it is his administrative sysltm. 
Tn 1934 Professor N. B. Roy published his work on the 
successors of Sher Shah. Dr. S. C. Mista’s thesis on Shcr Shall 
still awaits publication. 

Akbar has the largest number of biographers, but mostly 
European. The names of Von Noer, Malleson, Vincent Smiih 
and Laurance Binyon are well known. Among Indian 
historians. Professor S. M, JafTar in 77ie hfughai Empirtfrom 
Babar to Autangzeb (Peshawar, 1936). has many contradictory 
things to say about Akbar. At one place Akbar is a hberah 
nalionolisl and progressive, at another he "cleverly mampu- 

jgted,.to attract the whole population’*, and si ill at another 

he "managed to be both a nationalist and a Muslim by being 
neither sincerelv.” Dr. A. L. Srivastava has the ambiibus plan 
of writing a history of 'Akbar the Gfcai* in Ihrce volumes ; we 
wish him success, ihe first volume is out already (Agra, 1&62). 
J. M, Sheial has written a good book on Attbar in two volumes 
in the pocket book scries of the Bharaliya Vidya Bhavan 
(Bombay, 1959), although there is a lot of hefo-wqrship stulT 

Jahangir found an able biographer la Dr. Beni Prasad 
(1922). His adoplioit of the style of Gibbon (as claimed in 
the Preface) was well suited to portray ihe merry monarch 
(he thinks him to be sedate), the clever Nur fahan and the py 
Mughal Court. Shahjahan's life and times have been ably 
depicted by Dr. B, P. Sokstra (Allahabad, 1932). What u pity 
that this monarch whose reign is known to be the golden ag,* 
of the Mughals has not attracted the attention of more than 
<jnc scholar. It is some consoJalion that Professor K. B. 
Kanungo wrote the biography of his mystic philosopher son 

Dam Shikoh (1934), . r .. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkor's Hhtory of Auraagzeb m five 
volumes (1912-1924) has rightly earned him (he position of the 
doyen of Indian historians. It eclipsed the earlier cHort of 
Lanepoole (1908) and provoked a lawyer by the name of 
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Fitruki into writing, *away from libraries"** an apology for 
this monarch (Bomhayv I93 S}p Famkl is not the only defender 
of Aurangzeb. M- S. Jo (far in bis The Miighai Empire fr^m 
Biiburro A ur{tng~eb xut^v iiy shield him behind t lie same stereo¬ 
typed* though unconvincing argument* that "the lot of the 
siibjagatcd has never been happier than under the niling races 
of Islam/* But neither the work of Faruki nor of Jaffar stand 
anywhere in comparison to Surkar^s. ‘'Jadunaih applied the 
criiical and scientific methodology of Ranke and Mommsen to 
radian history and could only cover 150 years of its hiitory in 
50 years htstoricat worker..were examples of *honcst 

history** an epithet applied by V. A. Smith to his 

indeed Dr. Jadunnth Sarkar has been a souree of ins¬ 
piration to hundreds of scholars. To him wc owe the 
beginning of scicniilk research m India, His study is based on 
the ciiticai appraisal of original sources, and his Historj^ of 
Aaraftg’eb is almost a classic. Suppiementing this work are his 
Sruifics in Reign and Aneahtef o/ Aur<mg:^€h^ 

Dr S.'^rkar wrote about tw^ty bookSji but most of them do 
not fall within the purview of this paper 

At the end of this section two more books may be 
mentioned—Professor S. Hodivala^s in /ndt^^AfnsUiFi 

History iBombtiy^ 1^39) and its Suppiemeni (Bombay^ 1957), 
These two volumes are scholarly commenEarics on Elliot and 
Dowsoa's work jii eight volumes. Like some ancient eom- 
mentaries* they am mines of Information (on medieval times> 
and have rendered greater service to scholars working on 
medieval Indian history than any other single work. Research 
workers are also indebted lo Professor Sri Ram S harm a for his 
Bibiiography of Mughoi India (IS26'1707) which provides 
practical guidance in the selection of original sources. 

llist&nographji on A Jedieoal Governmetii and Smeiy 

Although every text book on medieval history append¬ 
ages a chapter on admintstration* there are only a few standard 

1, PrEcf Hanly in tiufori^m wf Mia^ Fakiiian end Edited by C.H. 

rhilipf. J96j], p. 303. 

2, Profncfior Jjlediih Narayou Sarkair in the Hirifti! liufffFUol 

Stafm Vnl lIL fCiilcuiEA 1^3-64), p. 57, 
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works worth m«i«toi,ing on the system of admin Esl rat bn in 
medieval India- Dr, R. P. Tripnlhi's book ays the modest 
claim of dealing with only Some Aspect o/Mustim AAmmisj 
rratian (Allahabod, 1936), but it is a work of immense 
ship, and behind its simple language the deep 
learning of the author are clearly discernible. Dr. tbn Hasan s 
Cenirat Sirucfure of the AfitffAal Empire (London, 1936) 
mainly a study of administration under Akbar, lus son an 
grandson, but references to the Sultanate period are not lacking. 
He is non-eommitlal on Ihe issue whether or not the 
government was an [slamic State, although he slates that Akbar 
and his successors strictly followed the Islamic law He also 
advocates that the ‘Ulema should not be oondc.nned wholesale . 
It is a good work, and its tone as a whole is dispassionate. 

Dr. !. H. Qureshi’s Ad/ttimifrafioa cf the Suitanate of 
(Lahore. 1942), published six years ^ 

Ibn Hasan's books should have made some effort to improve 
upon these earlier works, but onforiunately, and m ‘he 'votds of 
Peter Hardy, “his approach is strongly commtinahstic... 
is proud of the political achievements of Muslims m 
India and believes that they more than sal.sfi^ JJ! 

of tolerance, benevolence and efficiency,. (He) 

Delhi Sultanate as a welfare state, the “ushm coramnn«y m 

medieval India as a nation, and the Sultans of Delhi 

both in a Tttipons and political sfins^. This two p P ^ 

indeed provoktsd, me to write a criticism of it which 

hundred pages and was published 

srore in /nrf/a (Allahabad. 1950). Dr U. N. 

Jwffoi of Belhi Suhamte (Allahabad, 1959) is a welcome 
addition to the scanty literature we have on the subject. 

Dr Jadunath Sarkors Mughol Admmistrotwn ts weH 
known Abdul Aziz's The Imperiai Treasury of the Mughah 
(Lahore 1942). The hlansobdari System and the Mughal Army 
tjJore S and Arutsand Jewellery of the Indian Mughats 

uJ-: Twt, 8»od «o.k. o, -■‘f "3; 

Dr. P. Sarans The Provincial Government of the Afughais 


1, Peter in iiiiUffiimJ ***=-' P- ^02. 

2, ^hmikh Abdur Itailiid in Fci^wctd t& ihc boatp p. vi. 
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(Allah^badt J94J) als* louchcs on ?he central ad mi lustration 
and h a good work btit for ihe bilter attacks on other scholars 
from whom he diRers. 

It Ua mauerof some satisfaclioEi that there are three works 
ejtdusiveJy on the judicial adminisiration—Wahed 
AdministrafiOFt of Jusficff During tfte Muslim Rule in India (Cal¬ 
cutta, I9J4); Muhammad Bashix Ahmad’s The Admimsimfian 
of JiLsfke in Mediemt India (1941), and Muhumitiad Akbar's 
The Adnimhtration qf Justice by the Mughals (Lahore, I94S), 
or the books on social hfe, the best so far produced is 
Dr, K. M. AsbraTs Life ond Conditions of the People of Hindus¬ 
tan {Calcutta, 1935)^ His approach is non-comintinal and 
aaiionalislic and he attempts to study the life and conditions 
of the people of medieval India in economic terms and not on 
religious lines. Allhough the chapters in his book ore divided 
under headings like ^The Sultan as a Private Person\ ^The 
Sultan as a Pub Ik Person\ *The Court". 'Rural Life’, and so on, 
yet it is uncharitable on the part of Peter Hardy to say that 
his picture of society^ *^is not dynamic but siatte ; the work is 
an essay on dissection of a corpse not a description of a Jiving, 
moving, changing organism.'** Yusuf Alt's Making of India 
(Londonp 1925) published ten years before Ashrafs book takes 
pride In claiming that the Muslims 'brought a betEer organisation 
and n manlier culture in India" fp. 81), but by and large hii» 
approach is libcraJ and nationaltstic. Professor Mohaminad 
Indian Culture and Social Ife or the Time of Turkish 
fnmsions. published by the Aligarh Historical Research ttisli- 
tulc, is but an abridgement of Atberuni's Kitaihid-Hind. Dr. 
Vusuf Husain Khan's ‘Glimpses of Medievitl Indian Culture 
(Bombay, 1957) is a welcome contribution and contains essays 
on various subjects like IsFamp the Bhakti CulE* Suftsm in 
Medieval India, the Educalional System, Social and Economic 
Conditions etc , etc. Dr, N, N. Law's Promotion of Lenrnhg in 
India During Muhammadan Ride (London, 19J 6) gives a graphic 
description of Ihe slate of education In the medieval times, and 
sodoesS^M. JafFars in Mialim India (Peshawar, 

1936), \n 1955 came out Dr* P. N. Chopra"s Some Aspects of 


. Peicr Hardf in tiL^ p. 10L 
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Society and Culture during I he Mughal Age. Dr. P. N, Ojha s 

tbcsisor^ Some Aypect of North Indians Social 
10 Aurung-eb hm been recemly ptiblisbfti, 7 l958 Ur. 

Muhammad Yasiu brought out a Social Nittory of Isfaadc /m/m 
(1605 to 1748)* The work is basod on comlemporafy sources, 
but its title raises the question : What is Isla™'': 7'^'“ ^ ,, 

On the economic conditions in medieval India, besides the 
three books of Moreland', there is Dr. Irfan 
published excellent monograph. Although entjtled The 
System 0 /Mughal Mia iBomhuy, 19631, ii throws a «<«>«• <>[ 
light on the economic condition of the masses in the me i^eva 
times * Dr. Pant has written on the Commerdat Policy of itte 
Mughal Emperors and Dr. R- K. Mukcrjee on Indian shying 
iinTmaritime activity in A History of Muto Supping (Oncnl 
Longmans. 1957). Dr. Mukerjee's fconomic History of India 
(1600 to 1800 ) too is a great work. j t 

On the religious life in medieval India, Dr. Jadunaih 
Sarkar’a thought-provoking work Choitanyd's PilgrUmgesand 
reufftingJ Catnc out many years back (1913). Pro cssof . - 

Sen's Medieval Mysticism iVr tmiia is an excellent treatise on an 
engrossing subject. There are indeed quite a large number of 
books on medieval sainl-rcrormcrs, but space forbids ttieir 

notiCE^ier^^^^ Chand’s Influence of Islam on Indian Culture 
(Second edition. Allahabad, 1946), despite Its c^ies remains 0 
work of immense scholprship, and makes a refreshing reading 
having left the beaten track of medieval Ind 
As against this Dr. M. L, Roy Choudhary s Dni i-llahi or the 

I. tniic At Ihf JJf-fA efdiiA' Z'r"" '* 

Ajpaiian ^bltm tjAUiim India 

2 admirci- cf Df. irfin tUhib'i wdik ctoclitw : -Ofl™ "7,^ 

mien ciF Indian hiitoriofinipl'y- The publicsitnin of Dt. ^ Hjibib 
TJuAr^!» Sysim ^ d nenrmlly recngni^-«rn^ 

pi«l nnlikely quiiricn-n* vtihe* 

Tapafl Rayctuiidhari in £^j 7. Spring, p. 2^ ) 

mTowh rtgaid fcr Dr. Iffart fUbib urd rreefcmlKO ofhu w^<k> 

pot^ pcintuiK out th*t hb vkv™afe«m*rioibii*cer 

Pppf^ 1. M. R#^=r whnK MartAl inteiprel*^ rftbe hntiiry of 
Mughal India w too weJWinewi. to be res-aied ui tay ifciwt- 
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Heiigivtt of Aklnrr (I941_| is a tnmc study. In ]940iippeured 
prorcssor Sri Ram Sharma'^ Helfgious Policy of fhe Afugfi^l 
Euipt^rofs iSccot\6 edition, Bombay^ 1962) in wliicli *3 systenialic 
attempt has been made m study the religious polcty of the 
MughnE Emperors from the original records of their reign’ 
{Preface), Dr. S. A. A. Rlzvi has brought out a very leqrned 
monograph on AfasHiti Hevlvoiisi Afov^m^ts m Nonhero indto 
In ilie Sixieeaih and Sevenieenfh Ceiiiufws (Agra+ 1965). It is 
a unique contribution and deserves the highest praise^ 

Foremost among scholars interested in ihc Sufi Saints 
of medieval India^ is Professor Muhammad Habib. His Ho=rat 
Amir Khusraw of Delhi (1927) and Shaikh iVajiruddin Chtragh 
of Delhi (1946) throw a flood of light on Suli mysticism in 
medieval times. Professor Habib^s lead has been followed by 
Dr. Kh a* Nizami in hia Life and Times of Shaikh faridaddin 
Gafijd-Shakar <1955), Studies in Medieval Indian Hiuory (1956) 
and Same Aspertj of Petigion and Poldics in India during fhe 
Thirfeenfh Century (1961). 

In the domain of art^ vre have excellent works by N. C 
Mehia, M S. Randhawnp Dr« Motl Chandra and soma olhers 
on medieval Indian painting. But on architecture I know of 
no work of merit by an Indian scholar despite the fact that 
medieval monuments bespangle the whole country and we 
swear by our medieval Indian architectural achievemtnrs. 

On the basis of the above notice^ it may be concluded 
that while the history of medieval India covers a large span 
of seven hundred years, the historiography of Indian scholars 
on it Is still not considerable. In ilie first place there is a 
tendency in our country not to take up a subject on which 
some one else has already done some work. This is most 
obvious at the time of a Ph- D. scholar's chosing his subjects 
Both the research worker and his supervisor are reluctant to 
selects topic Dd which somewhere else 'work is being done% 
and whether or not a thesis on the subject has been published 
or even completed, they want to avoid ^duplication'. This is, 
to my mind, an unhealthy practice. If one work has been 
produced, say, on Alauddin Khaljt or Shahjahan, it does not 
follow that nothing more need be written on their lives and 
limes, it is true that there is stili much virgin ground lefi. 
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andlhe rascarehcr naturally tries to plough his rurrow ihcnf, 
but [hen this is also true lhal while in Europe there arc doicn* 
of works on Elizabeth 1 or Charles I or Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in India Shahjahan has only one historian and even the works 
on Akbar can be counted on finger tips. In India it is perhaps 
thought that two books on one subject are superf uous, 

in the second place, scientific hisionography on medieval 
India is not older than forty years. In fact Icovmg aside 
pionecni like Sir Jadunath Sarkar. it was only m the ntnetee^ 
Thirties that a large number of good works on scieni.lic l.n^ 
began to be produced. Because the titne-span of Indian 
historiography on the middle ages is too short, not much 
work could have been produced in this short period. 

AMfrji Historiographjf on Meditval India 

What are the characteristics of modem hisionography 
on medieval India for the last forty years 7 Firstly, jl-c chief 
trait Is that in the beginning it continued ^ 
or biography writing. Then, and gradually, the non-^htical 
features of medieval India like the cultural aspects of Muslirn 
rule in India. Islam as a civilization, literature and an. social 
and economte life, began to allract the attention of tcholuR- 
Thul hislory is not to be merely a narrative of kmgs ^’‘*1 
but has to be a story of the people as well, has now became 
well recognized Bui this comxption has taken time to grow, 

Secondiv, there now the conviction that history is a 
form of critical innuiry into the past and not merely a repetition 

of testimony and authority. Gone arc the days of prodiKJirg 
a modem chronicle by repealing the siaiements and bmses of 
medieval chronicles. The modem historiographer of m^icval 
hislorv tries to prohe into the ideas and to determine the behii«l 
human actions performed in the past. These ^ ’ 

unlike the medieval hisloriogmpher. poi only m religious, but 
in pidiiical, economic, social and other causes and try to trace a 

relationship between them. ,t..-riiieal 

And thirdly, modern historiography applies the crtiical 
apparatus of footnotes, appendices, bibliography, 
maps also. This is good, but owwonally it resu.ts into 
‘a very sophisticated forin of activity * 
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These aie merits^ but ihert: are some weakness^^s al^»o Id 
modem Indfan lifsrarlogmphy on medieval times. One is 
that sometimes the writer scek^ only those sources which 
bear out his thesis, and cites only those authorities which 
buttress his viewip. Another is that Indian historjogjuphy i& 
still mostly of the doctoral thesis type* and too manj^ foot¬ 
notes and citations of authorities* somcUnie weigh too heavily 
upon the narrative ani the work becomes lifeless. One leason 
why publishers arc not enthusiastic about accepting such works 
is that while the authors make the right use of the sciontiGc 
apparatus, the work itself turns into dry-as-dust unreadable 
stuff. If anything* history has to he readable^ 

But the most glaring weakness is that laodcra Indian 
historiography on medieval India sulTers from what may be 
ternied as rigid comparimentali^ation. As seen above# some 
have written on political history, others on adminisiralion and 
the army, while some others on religion and society. Even 
those who have attempted to wriie an integrated history have 
only succeeded in adding* say* to the political narrauve* a 
chapter on administration* another on social life and ^ third 
one on arcliltecture and so on ; and it would not be presump¬ 
tuous to say that a comprehensive view of medieval Indian 
history has yet to be deveinped and an integrated study yet to 
be artcmpted. 

However, when* with its merits and weaknesses Indian 
historiography was making good headway* India was partitioned 
inio two* Partition of the country has been tragic in many 
ways, but no brancli of study has been perhapii so much 
directly and vitally nlTecLed by it a$ the historiography on 
medieval India. Many distinguished scholars conversant wiiii 
classical Persian went over to Pakistan and history has certainly 
suffered from Ihcir migration. There is no denying the fact 
that there has been a marked Quantitative dcclfne In medieval 
Indian historical studies after 1947. This can be easily seen 
in the number of students ofTering medieval history in colleges 
and universities, in articles published in the historical jourjials 
of the country or papers read at various conferences—as com¬ 
pared with the Anctent or the Modcfn periods of Indian 
history. At the Trivandrum s^sion of the Indian History 
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ConEfess(l9SS) a seminar )was held lo probe 
of this decline and suggesl means of checking it, but 
moeh seems to have been done to improve ihe position. On hp 
other hand, once in a while one even comes across the puenk 
arEument : Where is the necessity of conttnnmg with medieval 
historrcal studies in India after the creation of ■ 

But the worst affect of Piirtilion has been 
lendcd to produce two his'^fioBraphics bu^ on temto^^^^ 
differentiation. Comparing K"" 

of Piikhm «ilh Richard Symond s 77 ie Makmg 
tLx>tidon. 1950 ) on the one hand and Humayim Kabir s fndum 
f/^rira^eand AbiJ Hussain’s Uatiomtl Calwt pf ftf/wonthe 
other W Cantwell Smith says that the Pakistan liistonan 
from tndian-ness, and would ext ra*terrUor.ahzc even 
Mohenjodaro (linlcing the Indus’valley civihsalion with Snmtr 
Ud Elam) as well as the Taj (jet though left «i India, the 
monuments and buildinBs of Agra and Delhi are entirelj 
outside the Indian tradition and arc an cssenltal heniage and 
Irt of Pakistani coltu«.-p. 205 ). and omits 
tton altogether quite major matters less easily dispo^ of 
(such asAsoka’s reign, and the whole of ■■ ■_ 

The Indians "on the other hand s«k for the meaning of Woslim 

integraJ component.''' So, after 1947, besides the p^Hmdo 
and* pro’Muslim versions, there nre the Pakistani and Indian 

versions of medieval Indian history. 

This situation poses a pieihora of problems to the modcro 

Indian historian writing on medieval limes. If . 
knov^ledge, and not mere mformaiion. J 

lead to no bitterness. If history is truth, rt 
light and not darkness, to amity and fcUow-fwlmg. not 
auspiciort and spite. But writings on medieval “ 

not only sometimes written with a bias, but arc 
with coloured glasses. Tliere are some subjects like t^ 
Bhakti movement, Sufism, painting aod 

one can write without fear of being accused as a 
partisan. But history without the study of governmem and 
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politics, law and pdministrPtfoti, is mere sJtelelon. And a writer 
on medieval government and political history is often accused 
of having ‘preconceived notions*, or of being 'an ti-Muslim* 
or *pBii*IsIamie* or ‘chauvinistic’. Even an objective writer 
is dubbed as a ‘politician* who wants to please aili. Because 
of all this, a writer on medieval Indian history is afraid of 
being Tearless*, a quality a historian must possess. Me 
writes with a sort of a restraint and before putting his thoughts 
to paper he thmhs twice whether or not he would be hurting 
anybody's (or community’s) feelings or would be accused of 
partiality. Indeed writing on medieval Indian history today 
is like walking on a razor's edge. 

This surely is not a happy state of ofTairs. But the 
Silualioo is not altogether hopeless either. With the all round 
development of education, prejudice? arc bound to fade away 
and medieval history in bound to be released from involve¬ 
ment with modem politics. With extension of library facili* 
ties historiography on medieval India, in spile of some set¬ 
backs, is not only bound to return to normalcy but go forward 
to fresh growth and development. According to Dr. K. K, 
Dutia, “One phase of modern Indian cultural renaissance has 
been the increasing interest of the Indian? in historical research 
of the right type. This has ronnd expression not only through 
elforts for exploration and discovery of. .. documents of 
historical value.,.but also through their scientific study and 
consequent output of a large number of original works dealing 
with the varied aspects of Indian life . Besides helping the 
eradication of gross historical inaccuradcs, . which held ground 
for years and years, such original works have thrown suRicient 
light on many unltnown or ignored episode? and have helped 
a grcai deal in revealing a correct picture of the people’s life. 

“There is ao doubt that Indian intellect was stimulated 
through contact with the dynamic forces in the new Western 
world and many European scholars made pioneer studies on 

Indian history.But Thera was m the same time a genuine 

urge within the country to study and understand its past,”* 

1, K. K- Duns in Smditt u Catiml Hiii^ ^ fAdu, ediird by Guf 
5. Mefrani and FnACoii Cnniael, UNESCO, and publulicd by 
SJiiv Lai Agarwal (Afim, I96S>, pi 4%, 
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hesidcs individual workers in many places, some 
Today, r hire ihe Aligarh Miislim University, 

universilies m par i » Indian historiography, 

t'r her .dv„.«. over o.hrr 

samractioo. the second volume of 

of history. The Alwaih school which hos prompred 

Mersisl .nhoeeco ox lh« ^ „ „f p„to„, 

wor Herd, .0 lodieo history is 

"‘»iho Mersisl inlerpreteliol. 
There can h misinleirpretalion of 

"^^■evridstirv by projecting modem notions to medieval 
medieval history oy depending 

life and society- „ , thcAligarh school will enrich 

«ch.sively on Cy iTaking use of the large 

coming into light day after day. 
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\ ZiYAtiDDiN BARATNI AS AN AiriHORJ J V ^ > 

I ON THE KHALJIS , ■ 

The history' of the Khalji Suiftans '(]290-n2nj ^ufferSi 
( From want of contemporary hisiorbns,^ k-Js fiaid that Kabk- 
uddint son of Tajuddin Iraqlt was Ehccourf historian oFAlauddin 
^ ynd wrote rhe history of thtjatler's rei^ in sevc^a! 

^ volumes. His work fdlhmmah is not traceable; and conse- 
qucnlly a very useful account of Alauddln's rei^n has been 
I lost. Next to FathnamiiK irt matters of historical importance, 
is Maui ana Ziyauddin Barani's T€trikh4-firaz ShahL k was 
. completed in 1359 sFEerabo^t four dti^des of Mubarak Shah's 
. death. Born in 1285, Barnni was about iivp years wlicn Jolat* 
uddin ascended the throne and Ihirty’-hve when Mubarak 
, Khalji dled+ Thus he was an eye witness to (be events cF the 
reigns of all the Khaljt Sultans, especially of Alauddin and 
Mubarak in whose time he had quite passed ,tlie age of adoJe- 
scence. Eamui received his education tti Delhi, wl^re gre^it 
scholars and teachers docked from all parts of Asia and his 
scholarship js clearly maiuTested in the pages of the Torikli. In 
a lengthy introduction to his book Ziyauddin dilate^ upon the 
uses of history, its method of writing, its |>Jace in pian'-a educa¬ 
tion. He considers the study oF history in no way tess impor* 
(ant tlian the study of Hadh, Fiqah and hagiological h'tcralure.* 
Like Bacon he I bought history made men wise and they learnt 
From the experience of the past^ A historian, says hep should 
be Lruthfnf, honest and fearlest. If for one reason or another 
he cannot write true facts openly he shoufd try to convey his 
ideas chrough implications and suggestions.* In the course of 

I, T*ri&h4-Fif^ Shahi, tnd. Tei(l, p. 9. 
tr /ky.p pp. J3-t6, 
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Kis non-alive; on inont than one occasion, he asserts that what- 
ever he wrote was alMrue.' but that is CAaggerated self-eslima' 
tion Ziyauddin died at a ripe age after e^periencinB both the 
‘bitter and sweet'oflife. Bom and brought up in rich sur¬ 
roundings and palrdnizcd by Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq, 
BsiRini was destined to die a depiorable death, poverty-slncKen 

and deslilule. ' , . j j u., 

Ziyauddin catches the thread of the narrative dropped by 
Minhaj Siray. rttrikh-i^Ftroz Shafti begins with ihc hislo^ of 
the reign of Balbiin and ends with the first six years of Firoa 
Tughlaq's reign. It appears that the booK was ^ittcn from 
lime to lime and not all at once or after consulting all the 
available trustworthy documents on different periods. Compara¬ 
tively studied, the raign of the Khaljis is more systematically 
trenied than that of the Tughlaqs. tn the narrative on the 
Khaljis chronofogical sequence of even^ is maintained 
fairly accurately, although the chronology itself is far from 

satisfactory. . , i m..iv'* 

tiis father Muid-ul-Mulk*s and his unde Ala-ul-Mulk a 

official positions under the Khaljis os also his associations 
with Amir Khusrait, 'Ala Hasan Sijzl and other slate officials • 
gave Bamni ample opportunity to collect and oscertain histori¬ 
cal facts. Me very often refers to bis sources of information e g. 
Khvaja Zaki, nephew Of Hasan Basri and a Vaiir of , 

Malik Qjrabeg, Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan. He also 
studied the Dhans of Khusrau whom he quotes at varioiu 
places » But surely he did not take full advantage of llic works 
of his contemporaries in wriling his Tarikh. Had he 
upon the draft of his book after consulting Khusrau’s .Ififiafiut 
Ftiuih, Khazainul /b/u/i and Demi RsttU and Kabiroddins 
Faihnomah, he would surely have given more valuable Informa¬ 
tion on Alauddin's wits in Chiltor, Ranthambhor, and Malwa. 
He does not refer to the Deval Rani episode at all and 
his account of the Deccan campaigns of Malik Kafur is ex¬ 
tremely poor. Moreover, once he starts wriling about the 
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Deccan, h* negiccis the North atloeelher. For ^ 

furnishes little information about events in northern India from 
1300 10 1313 particularly about wars in Jalor and Sev^na. It 
must, however, be observed that Ziya finished his work at the 
advanced age of seventy^fonr when he was it. a miseraWe 
plifiht. His preuniary embarrassments had made hm! bitty 
and disappointed, and so he was prone to 
agonies of his souL Hence the Tenkh-i-Firo- SMf y limes 
betrays symptoms of a number of joltings carelessly pieocd 

together in the preface, which is written in a highly llorid 
language, the historian adheres to a simple, clear, and tued 

style. His narrative, far from exhibiting the highly ornate styk 

then in fashion, s«ms to be a painfLl translation from Ihc 
spoken Hindustani into Persian- Ziyauddin uses Hindi words 
like badht (revenge), bhatti, chakar^ ebarai. chottua choukU 
chafiper, mandi, moriui, maiitahJ, (earthen jugs) and palak £eyy 
lids) frequently in the course of his narrative. At places bis 
language is so broken as to make out little sense. Moreover, 
he » prone to making comradictory statements, Being a 

chronicler of contemporary events he saw the various aspect 
of a certain thing and mentions them all unsyntheticaily. At 
some places he extols Alauddin, at others dubs him a ^laraoh, 
and on a study of the Tarikh it is difficult to say whether Ala- 
uddin was a benefactor or a tyrant. Anyway, the hisloriaO 
possessed a facile pen and writes in a clear and unostentatious 
way. Me had a sharp intellect which sharpened with age. 

Baruni has bis own peculiar way of describing events and 
he takes pains to make them credible, e.g., Alauddin's coy 
versation with Qazi Mugbisuddin ofBayana and Qutbuddins 
attachment to his favourite Vazir Khusrau Khan. On the occa¬ 
sion of A lauddio’s talk with Qazi Mughis there was no third 
person present, yet the historian writes every word that passed 
between the Qazi and the Sultan. In such yses the htslonao 
finds a welcome opportunity to put his owo ideas m the momh 
of Others, and the injunaiorts of Qazi Mughis arc nothing but 
Bariini's own views. At another place the historian givci sueb 
ft graphic description of the eventful night on which Qutbuddm 
Mubarak was murdered, as to make us befieve that he was 
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peeping througf. a erevice into the apanment 

humour helps him to som op his idea* m ® ^ ” ., 

rr’"€SrS=SS3 

clerk pund .* ,,, The plight of the agncultonsts 

who had no regard for life, peasants “sold their wives 

tad reached such dimensions that P“^"y ^seh 

and ehildren- to remiuhe tooses of 

Zamindors (Kliuts and Muqqa ^ bazaar'pcoplc. to 

■..» ..vpp.pw e..»« oi 

He does not feel interested in the 

used in a particular such ^ description he 

tpry strategy. \ i,y ®He does, however, pause 

invariably or a motive. When he praises 

tB praise an act, ^ _ ^heti he condemns he wnies 

in Nonetheless his character sketches 

with h'S ^n I'pped in phitoioplier-eum-hisiorian and 

are excellently done. He ^ P jj prodigious. 
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d^red npt write acliial f^cts, is clear from the passage 
about the death of Gha^astiddin Tughlaq, but at orher places, 
where he could never be suspected of suppressing the truth, 
as for example in the description of the salary of soldiers in the 
time of Atauddiii,^ or the increase of revenue by Muhammad 
Tughlj^q, the rauU probably lay with later copyists. 

But a few shorteomifigs cannot mar the eMraordiuaty 
value of BaranTs TiirfAA* Redoes not only write about the 
courts or kings or their victories as most of the medieval 
chroniclers dOp but also gives social and economic reforms of 
rulers, their administralive measures and their system of advanc¬ 
ing justice. He gives a tong list of contemporary saints, philoso- 
pherSp historians^ poets, medical men and astronomers. His 
references to cloths^ fruits, and sweets and Other sundry articles 
of those days throw a flood of light on the socio-economic his¬ 
tory of the Hth century- Haranrs description of the market 
control of Alauddin and the Sultan's revenue regulations clearly 
shows that he is not a mere chronicler of cvenls but a historian 
in the true sense of the word. Barani knew the shoftcomings 
of his contemporaries and says that Kabiruddin and other his¬ 
torians confined their narratives to kings, courts and conquests. 
Ziyauddin begins hfs book with a long discourse on historio¬ 
graphy and the uses of historical study." He talks at Isngih 
about the duties of a king.^ As a historian he tries to analyse 
erilically the causes which brought about Che end of Jalaluddin, 
6r Alauddin and of the Khatji regime as a whole. Ziyauddin 
was cognizant of his contributioa to histottcal literature and! 
declares, without diffidence, that for a thousand years such a 
book as the Tankh-i-Flroz Sftahi had not been produced-* 

Barani's work is undoubtedly very valuable. Later his¬ 
torians have greatly depended upon him for information 
as well 03 inspirntton. Nizamuddin Ahmads Badaoni, rerishtsh, 
Hajiuddabir and almost all important historians of the later 
part of Muslim rule have depended Upon Enrani for their 
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account of Ihe hislory of Ihe period! covered: by him. Nuam- 

uddin especially quotes him very often ; at some places he 
aTmost copies Baratii, at others tri« to solve The knotly pro¬ 
blems left by him. Thus he tries to explain the origin of the 
Khaljis about which Barani says do thing except that they were 
not “Turks". Ferishtah also tries to tackle this question. In 
the same way Ferisbtah tries to analyse the passage m which 
ftarani describes The salaries of ihe soldiers fixed by Alauddin. 
Hajiuddabir ihrows fresh light on some vexed questions not 
properly explained by Barani* such as ihe age of Alauddin and 
the causes underlying the constant quarrels belween Alauddm 
and Sultan Jalaluddin's family. Abdul Haqq Dehivi. the author 
of Akhbarut Akftyar, entirely depends upon flarani for 

the biographical sketches of Nizamuddin Auliya and oihcr 

saints of the period, . . u 

Two questions about Ziyanddin Bararn need lobe parli- 
cularly sludied. The nne is as to why he was so bitterly 
prejudiced against the Hindus and the other how far he is 
reliable in his narrative of The Khalji times. 

Dr K A. Nkami writes : “Ziauddin Barani-..was so 
deeply prejudiced against Hindus that it is didicult to vouch 
for the truth of his statements. Probably his personal interests 
had suffered at the hands of some Hindu landlords and this 
ernbiltcrcd his altitude towards the Hindus in general. 
Professor Mohammad Habib writes ; “ 'On the matter of the 
Hindus.’ Afsar Begum correctly remarks, Barani was raentidly 
unsound.’ But what drove him to madness was the fact that 
in the empire of Delhi no privileges whatsoever were gtven to 
a Muiaiman as such. He had to find his livelihood man 
economic system dominated by the Hindu groups. 

Both these statements are not based on any authority. 
Ziyauddin Barani belonged to a family of high state officeR. 
His maternal grandfather. Sipahsalar Hisamuddm. was the 
VafciM-dar or Deputy of Malik Barbek Bektars Sultmu. ihe 
Hajib or Chamberlain of Sultan Balban. Barani declares (hat 
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Hisamuddin “had a high status and position btforc Sultan 
Balban.'’^ His father Muid-ul-Mulk: was the Naib or Deputy 
of Arkali Khan, the sctfoitd son of Jalaluddin Khaiji, and in 
the lime of Kaiqubad had built a ‘large and high house'at 
Kilughari. “The father of this weak individual.” Barani 
writes, “was a man of status.”* Barani's uncle, Mai tit Aia-uU 
Mulk, was first the governor of Kara and then the Kotwal of 
Delhi ; besides he was a friend and guide of Alauddio and had 
played’a major role in Alaiiddin’s securing the throne. Barani 
himself was a Nadim of Muhammad bin Tughlaq for full 
seventeen years (1334*1351) nnd had built his own mansion at 
Ghayaspur. Among his friends were Amir Khusniu and 
Ala Hasan Sljzi, important both in public and private lives. 

Such a man would not have been touched by Hindu 
landlords much less his interests could have been permitted by 
the goveramenl to suffer at their hands. The real reason of 
Barani's fall is not known, but it appears that it came about 
as a sequel to the events connected with the accession of 
Firoz Shah, Khwoja Jahan had placed a supposed son of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq on the throne at Delhi when Firoi 
had ascended at Thatta. Barani was then at Delhi and on 
Khwaja Jahan's side. On Firoz's arrival in Delhi, Barani’s 
star went down, never to rise again. Barani** interests had 
suffered not on account of Hindu landlords but because of 
the Sultan's displeasure. 

Barani however went on trying to win back his lost 
position. He whimpered, he wept, he implored, he flattered, 
he wrote book after book to please the Sultan, but nothing 
helped him to regain the favours of Firoz Shah. "In lhe« 
circumstances," Professor Habib himself remarks, “the main 

attempt of Barani.was to flatter those in power and to 

praise the regime,’’* He entitled his history after the name of 
Firoz Shah, and not only the eleven chapters on the first six 
years of Firoz Shah's reign but the whole book itself he wrote 
with a view to please him, Bamni was a shrewd man; he 
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knew the nstore of Firo^ Shah, He kn^ the kin j w^d 
like anti-Hindu stuff and he filled his hook with it TTua 
satisfied hU ow« soul loo. He was a scholar of 
as his works show, and had studied the Islarnjc law thorooBhly. 
Like many Maiilanas of his time he pul the most illiberal 
iaterpretmion on the Muslim law speaking through 'he agency 
of Qa^i Mughisuddio.' In his old age, crestfallen and d«tilot^ 
craving for desires which were past his age, begging for favours 
which he was not destined (o 

thins "He bated the Hindus ; he haled converted Hindus... 

S; L.d“'w m,. in ,h. .amin»....ion.- Ziynddin hn.«l 

the Hindus to please Firoa Shob, be hated the Hindus because 
he derived a cynical pleasure from hating them. 

Then there is the question of the reliability of I™ 
narrative. In recent years many historians have 
doubts about Barani’s truthfulness, but 'hey themselves qur^te 
him intermliteully. including Professors Nizamt arid H^ 
Professor Habib even goes to the ement of ^^hng his 
iJolujiiJari as ‘The Polilical Theory of the Delhi Sultanate. 
Now how can Barani’s writings on politics and government 
form the political theory of the Sultanate if he is not trust¬ 
worthy. The fact is that despite bis shortcomings, Barani 

auiU a reliable authority- ^ 

^ The reasons given in support of Barani not being reliable 
ate that he wrote when he was past seventy, he wrote in a 
hurrv, he prepared no notes and had no access to records he 
wrote only from memory, he wrote to eke out a living and he 
was half-blind. AH these alleBations, when put to a critical 
test turn out to bo nothing more than mere suppositions. 

' If Barari-s visual faculties had been vilelly affected, as 
Professor Habib is prone to think, he could not have been abk 
tn write nine books in six or seven years lime.* His Tankh- 
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i^firoz Shahi and Fai^H’ihi-Jiihamlany in spite of some free- 
T^ncing, Are crtitical studies even fjnoiti snodeirt standards^ and 

Barani aware of their merit. He derives pleasure from the 
fact that “histories written by persons of no standing and no 
authenticity become oJd in bookshops j they are then given 
back to the paper-merchants and the paper is washed whitf."’ 
Conversely he was happy that his books sold well. Professor 
Habib evengtwsso far as to suggest that some of his books 
^’ociuld not have been written without a view to the book- 
market. * Such 3n author will no! write in a casual way. 
On the contrary, Barani wrote welJ, very well, and effortlcssty. 
He broke away from the Imdilionat style and his Tarikh reads 
like a racy novel without losing in any way in historical 
value. 

It is true that when he wrote—in his last days—he had 
no access to oHicial records and even important people, in the 
know of things, wotiJd have shunned his company. But it is 
also true that he was a frequent visitor to the book-shops 
where he could always check upon his memory, which, as said 
before, was itself prodigious. Now it is a well-known fact that in 
old age memorj^ for immediate things gets blunted, but for 
nriROic past it gets sharpened. Do not the old people always 
frantically hunt for the bunch of keys they have just kept 
somewhere, but when ft comes to describing a wedding of years 
gone by, their narrative hardly misses any fact—indeed imagina¬ 
tion may add some more? “Our author lived at Delhi through 
the stotmy reign of Alauddin Khalji, seeing everything, obser¬ 
ving everything and discussing everything. Though occasionally 
he forgets the sequence of events, his account of Abuddin’s 
reign is more complete than that of any other king.” and 
all the features of his reign "sank deep into Baruni's niind."* 
His description of Afauddin Khafji's Market Control and 
the details of the various regulations and their implementation 

show how amaijRg his memory was if he really depended upon 
it only. 
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Tlicrc is HP denying the fact that Ziypyddin liad hfs 
prejudice^p his weaJcnesses and bis handicaps. He errs m 
dates and his chronology is far from satisfactory. But alter 
all these deductions have been made^ the Tartkh-i-Ffr</z Shahi 
refrains the greatest book that has survived to us from the 
Siultanate period. Its eminence in this respect is imchatleng- 
able ; and so long as the history of India is studied^ Barant 
cannot bcignored/^^ At least for the Khaiji pertod* BpranTs 
TbriitA h not only relia^e^ it is by and large atithentk. 








GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 




• ONE 

FACTORS UNDERLYING IHE LOSS OF 
INDIAN INDEPENDENCE IN THE 
TWELFTH-THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 

Whether or not the kings iind people of Hinciystnn (com¬ 
prising approxrmalely the Punjab^ Sindhp R^jputana and Uttar 
Pradesh) knew of the rising tide of Islam as a militavit forcCr tt 
k well-nigh certain that from the translenL Arab occupation of 
Sindh nobody could imagine that Muslim rule would one day 
spread to the whole of the country. The little fears that might 
have been entertained were ^el at rest by the invasions of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, whose repeated raids must have convinced 
the people that he was n bandit greedy of wealthy ralher than n 
conqueror covetrog territory. Even Mubammad Chaurit who 
had obiaincd possession of Delhi after a bitter hghi^ had gone 
back to hi$ native bnd. His viceroy in India did not live for 
Jong. 

Howe^'er^ Qutbuddin Aibak^s mititary exploits in the west 
and Bakhliynr KhaJji's isuccessfbl adventures in Bibar and 
Bengal aJmoit all of a sudden posed a new problem for the 
people of Hindustan. It was now clear to all that the Muslims^ 
had come to stay. They had occupied almost all important 
cities in no-them India. They were destroy mg important 
Hindu buildings (most of whkb were temples), they were 
canverring people to their own faith by sword^ by mufri- 
marriages and by missionary activity. U was clear that the 
conqueror had launched his attack on all fronls-on Hindu 
tand {through conquest), Hindu religion (through 0Dnvcr3ioQS)p 
Hindu society {through marriages and abductions) and Hindu 
Art (through inconoclasm). The answer of the Hindu to all this 
was resistance—in full force and on all fronts—as time passed. 
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Atmo^c t^ery other book dealing with itiis period analyses 
(he causes of ihc viclory of Ihe Muslims aad the defeat of the 
Hindus. C.V, Vaidya.’ Motiamimad Habib.* Ishwari Prjsad.* 
Wolsefcy Haig,* and a number of others* have studied this 
problem and have arrived at conclusions generally supplc- 
metiling and not always contradicting one another. H wculd be 
superfluous to repent what they have said, but a renewed 
analysis of some of the causes of the success of the foreign 
invaders would not be out of place here. 

Militarily speaking the Hindus, especially the peole of the 
northwest, the Punjab and Rajputana, who bore the first on* 
slaughls of (he invading armies, were not inferior to the 
conquerors. Mao to man, the Rajput was equal to the Turk 
in every way.* As we shall see a little later in some detail, the 
Hindus did not lose necessarily through lack of courage or 
physical weakness. Lack of unity of the country may also not 
be an essential cause, for a united sulwjontinent like India has 
remained more as an ideal in the minds of men or as a thing 
worthy of achievement, than as a fact ever eJiisting (exMpt 
perhaps in the 3rd century B.C, under Asokaj; until conditbns 
completely changed under the British rule. Moreover the Turks 
who cortquered this land were themselves a divided people.’ 

1 Historians on Medieval India, however, are in general 
sigi«menL on the point that the Hindus lost against Muslims 
because of their decaying social system. True, the Hindu 
social system had lost its vigour of the days of the Guptas and 
Harsh avardhana. During the period of political d«line, say 
from the 8th to 12 th centuries, even this decaying social system 
had worked on fairly tolerably, but once the Hindus Came in 
contact and conflict with the Muslims, the rottenness of the 
Hindu system became clearly manifest. 
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This decsd^nt condition of Hiodit society W3s closely 
re/ptcd to tfic decadent cotidition of Hinduism, which needs a 
little clucidalion here. The essential basis of all religions is 
iwientiTc When Hobbes declared man to be 'nasty, brutish 
and shan,’ he was only stating a well-known fact. The greatest 
and universally recognized weakoesises of man are anger, grcod, 
infatuation and passion, best put as kama, krotSi, hbh and 
moh. If man was to live as a civilized being in a civilized 
society, these weaknesses must need be suppressed. The mDdium 
which ines to suppress these is religion. It aims at curbing the 
evil and developing the good that is in man. Prophets through 
their religions have sought to show a way to mankind to 
assuage its auger and check its passions ; and it may safely be 
said that a religion possesses merit in the degree npto which it 
teaches its followers the suppression of their passions. As an 
antidote to anger Christianity advocates for a man who has 
been struck on one cheek to produce the other. Buddhism 
prohibits all kinds of violence and Islam preaches austerity. 

But while the basis of all religions is sclenti£c, its appeal 
is emotional, Whot cannot be proved is taught to be believed. 

It is here that the muUahs pundits of all religious have 
introduced in the thoughts and Jives of their followers strangest 
beliefs and grossest superstitions, so that to-day a great ntuny 
have come to regard religion ns a matter of no great conse¬ 
quence. In this regard Jet us seethe poshion of Hinduism. 
Generally speaking all religions possess three essential elements 
each—a Prophet, who introdoees the religion, a Book which the 
prophet makes the faithful believe to be the word of God and 
a Church where it is obligatory for ibe people of the faith to 
assemble on cerlaio fixed days and pray in congregation, 
Hinduism lacks all these ekments. It is consequently not a 
religion iit the recognized sense of the term. It is best described 
as a difOf-ojo, a disciplined way of life, just as (here is a 
discipliaed way of life for the disciple ishishya-dharma) or for a 
teacher igant-dburma) or for a wife isir^dhartna}. Hindu 
Dhanna was (and is), therefore, a disciplined philosophy of life 
observed by the Hindus. 'The greatest asset of HindulilB is that 
it grants full liberty to the people to think, behave, worship and 
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live as ihcj- like. The ascetic who goes to the Kailasli 
(mcpunlain peak) anil stands on one leg m the snows of he 
Himalayas, the sasc who leiires into the fotest and writes the 
Xrftifj flJtos. the Naga who lives in the nude, the ^rfAojfhu who 
lives a normal family life and the Sankhyan epiciKe who 
believes in the pleasures of the flesh as the sole aim life- 
arc all Hindus, with one discipline that they interfere with none 
and tolerate all. In Hinduism, therefore, the liberty of the 
individual Ls absolute 5 there arc no men of the faith and no 
heretics. That is why there is no word for crusade 
in Hinduism. From the point of view of individual li^fty. 
therefore. Hinduism ii the highest achtevemant of mankind, it 
inculcates only one discipline-interference with none and 
toleration of all. H is because of this that so many failhs and 
sects couldflourish side by side, so many, philosophers rould 
freely think, write and preach nnd so many schools of art 
could grow and develop In this land. It is because of Ihia tha 
a Buddha could preach his faith withotii any fear of opposition 
or violence, or a Shunkaracharya could preach ogaiiisl 
Buddhism without taking recourse to violence and without fear 

of Violence from oilier!** . 

No wonder, therefore, that Alberoni wus deeply impressed 
by the tolerance of the Hindus. Their state (j>. the doctrmnl 
position of the Indians) rescmbies that of Christianity ; for it 
is based upon (the principle of) doing good and abstaining 

However, this absolute freedom has its pitfalls. Once 
the robustness and vigour of Hinduism of the Gupta Age or 
the religious compromise of the age of Harshavardhann are 
Eonc. Hindukm dcgeueraics into a jumble of multitudinous 
faiths and superstitious beliefs. Whosocvpr liad an idea or a 
ritual to add, he wps welcome to do so. Nobody could ob^ct. 

' Cruelly enough, therefore, on the eve of Muslim invasions 
there were not only as matiy gods and goddesses as Unman 
Uigcnuity could produce, but a number of grosser ways and 
objcciiof worship had come into being., True, the highly 
educated "who study philosophy or theology, and who dcstre 

.1, J. g. A. S. isao, N. S. m pp- I»}-142. Alpo Albcrttiii, It, p. 161. 
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truth worship God iilone,"* btii their number was smulL 

The fnoprity of the people^ c&peciaify the uneducated and low- 
custc^ had taken to the worship of all kind^ of |sads and 
goddesses. According to Afbfirunl^ the Hindu pantheon of 
(I) Bmmhu, Visfmu and Sira, (2) dera^ daityt^, doiiava^ 
gandharfa and (3) bhma, siddha^ etc. to Luffed to 330,000,000 
befnga.^ Alberuni describes them briefly,^ and pointedly adds 
Cbal the crowd is kept in thmldom by nil sorts of priestly tricks 
and deceits.* A nation exploiied by the priestly elass, with the 
highly educated cut off from the people in abstract phifoso- 
phical speculation^ with only one caste set aside for the 
country's defence (about the reasons of which a littEe later}» 
could never be gaIhcred under one banner on a slogan like 
Hindu Stan in danger'^ Tt had unconsciously drjTted into such 
a state of sociat order which had lost all sense of oneness and 
had become so complacent that it could hardly put up a solid 
resistance against foreign onslaughts. 

Such a state of society is clearly depicted in the art and 
literature of the tenths elevenih and iwcirth centuries. It ts a 
life of complacencyT confidence^ mirth and festivity. Men ans 
bedecked with all kinds of ornaments^ women are made divinely 
benutifuk Our sculptors make innumerabk gods und goddesses 
tread ihis happy land Jike other human beings and every other 
day is a day of religious festivity. While there is too much 
emphasis on fine arts, especially architeclure and sculpture, 
mechanical arts are neglected. The plougli, I he axe, the 
weaver'^s implements arc never iried to be improved. Improve¬ 
ment of weapons and strategy of war too hardly seem to have 
received any attention. Tfic society is unappreflensjve of atiy 
foreign invasion ; the fast of the Huaas had occurred centuries 
ago. The motifs and sculptures in the temples of Khajuraho 
ftn Madhya FracleshJ, Bhubaneshwar, Puri and Konarak (in 
Orissa)* which are only a few remnants of the age, arc enough 
to bear out this faci. If the art of the lime represents the 
wealth which made its creation possible and tEic beauty which 

1. -ilhtm!, Sachaif, Vttl, I, Uiiip, XI, pp- JlS-lX 

z. tud . c>i4|>. nr. pp, sS'Su. 

3. IHJ., Glwp. XI, pp. I l&3a, 

4. tUJ., tlhap, XI, pp. 122. 
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if a BriShmin ears In the houu: of u S»dm for sundry days, he 
iseztpelled ffom his-casEe and can never rcgiiin it."’ ’ 

' Whik llie Rajputs alone fought against the rorei^ii 
invaderSp since the other castes had no obligation to defend the 
Tand. the fate of (hose Avhd fell into the ha nets of the enemy 
\vas worse than of those who died on the lield of battle. They 
were* not only lost to the couniry^ but they had no option but 
either to commit harnliri or turn Muhammedan. [n a caste- 
ridden society, instances are not wanting when the persecuted 
castes became secret enemies of the country^ This also explains 
why within a short period of fifteen years all the major cities of 
northern India fell into the hands of the conquerors. True, 
the Hindus lought hra%^ely on the field of baltle, and gave the 
foreign conqueror a hard time there. But only there. Once 
the battle wus lost» all seemed to have been lost. In cities and 
towns day-to-day resistance to the new intruder was not 
□Kempted. and that too because of the Htndu sociaJ system. 
Here is the other instance.' 

* Inside the cities and towns under Hindu rule lived people 
only of the higher casics. The lower caste people like servants 
and untouchables like scavengers had their quarters outside the 
walled city. They came to serve in the city* but could not 
reside there. The Brahmin cook and Thakur watchman were 
ilie only servants who could stay on the^ premise of the master 
or go inside his house. It was a very satisfactory arrangement 
so Jong PS it worked. But when district after district pa&sed Into 
ibe hands of the Muslimsp and Muslims in large numt^rs began 
to reside in cities and towns, the shape and form of (he latter were 
completely changed. Not that they treated the menial 
in any way better than the Hindus, but the stigma of uatoucls. 
ability was gradually lost in a Muslim-ruled city. The untouch¬ 
ables served in the cities as beforcp but now they also lived there. 
Allhough the Hindus confinued to treat ibe menials as un¬ 
touchables and the meniEil classes continued to remain Hindu, 
yet in u cily under Muslim control the stigma of untouchabHily 
was gradually gone and the lower-class people felt belter under 
Muslim rule. The Hindu syslent had been distasteful to them. 


l, ^ «l. IJ. ppr 162-3- 
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At Jciiit this sysrem couJd not b« rcimpos^ on the cilics^ 
Thnt is why once a city Tsll into the hands of the Muslims^ ihc 
Hindus could hardly regain complete control of it. *^15 solves 
ihe mystery as to why no Hindu prince, in spite of the 
tionlinuaJ struggle against Muslim rule, ever thought of 
recapturing Delhi. Delhi could not be made to go back to the 
old system. This also explains why within a short span of fifteen 
years all the major cities of northern India fell into the hands 
of the Muslim conquerors. This also explains why once the 
Muslims had established their mle there, the Hindus ccniM not 
r^capLure ihcm. 

But while the suetcis of ilit Turks had exposed the 
roltcroe&s of the Hindu social order^ it also brought into 

promirtcnl relief the attitude of the conquering race which was 

at once revolting to the Hindu mind. Not tliat there had been 
no wars in India, nor that heroic acts dtiring wars had been 
unknown, still the Indian kin^ waged wars according to 
certain humane rules. The principles regulating wars have been 
^'claboratciy di^cribed iii the and 

the epics, the Jrihasastrff treatises of Kaulilya. Kamandaka, 
and Sukra."' and not unoften punishment was inflicted on the 
warrior w/ho did not act up to the regulations laid down.= 
Afahshharatu enjoined that a warrior in urmour must not fight 
with a Kshatriya who is not clad in coat of moil.* and cease 
fighting when the opponent became disabled,' ' The general 
rule was that warriors should fight only with their equals and 
should not harm the aged, women, children or those who had 
surrendered unconditionally,* Also fields, gardens, lemplcii 
and other places of worship were lo be left unmolested * This is 
testified lo by Megasthenes,^ and praised by Clausewilz “os the 

1 . DiUuIar, If^or ik /|dn<qr taJm, p. Cl. 

2. liii., p titt, 
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necessary consequcii® of the sp.rU of progr«s, Wha^ m 
Europe h was only m the sevcot«nih 
Grotics ir) his L<>^s „/IVar end Pt^ce 

could not be eradicflied, it should liw ennobled ; U js refreshing 
to note that in Ancient India the Uws of War were design d 
to bring out the best and not the worst of liuman ’ 
during the period under review, as has been by 

Mr K M Munshi ; ‘Whatever the provocation, the shrine, me 

Brahman and the cow were sacrosanct.war being a spt^'^l 

privilege of the martial classes, harassment of ^e civilian 

population during military operations was considered a senotis 

ITpse from the code of honour. The high regard which a 
Kshalriyas had for the chastity of women, also ruled out 
abduction as an incMcnt of war.'” Moreover never m this 
country was a war psychology developed for aggressive ends 
The whole nation was never trained for purposes of war. y 
one qaste-the Kshalriya-was set aside for J" 

defence against foreign Invasions and protection of life and 
property from internal dissensions. And history bears out Ih 
fact that this caste ever maintained o high moral and chiva rous 

standard, '‘whatever the provocation." 

A chivalrous standard of behaviour in warfare, however, 
could not be a cause of the defeat of the Hindus, Nor the fact 
of only one caste-the Kshatriya or Rajput^lighling for 
defence brought any disability to bear upon llie course of the 
battle. There was no question of total war in those days, and 
on the field of hatiJe the number of Indian warriors was always 
larger than that of the invaders. ' Esicli single Hindu kingdom 
was bigger in area and larger in ptipulalion than the kingdom of 
Ghazni or Ghaur: its lesourees were greater and consequently 
its prowess, But the real weakness lay in two spheres. The 
Hindu kings neither possesred a good spy system nor kid they 
perhaps developed any strategy of war. The spy system of 
the Muslim invaders from ihc lime of Mahmud of Ghazni 


L Citctl in DJtihitif, J*, 71^ 
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b€tw«n the two.* 'And one wonders how during the battle 
with Alauddin the one thousand soldiers of Nusral Khan c**^ 
be mistaken for twenty thousand men and how Warang^t 
to surrender everything to the invader mduding the last na I 
in the diadcl. when even the fort had not ^en aeiually 
reduced * All this leads us to one conclusion : The Hindus of 
that time had not perfected any strategy of war. The examples 
of Hindu bravery arc instances only of individual bravery. 
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procedure of succession UN THF, SULTANATE 

OF DELHI 

The procedure of succession to the throne in the Mtighat 
limes was simpJe. From the time that Babur set his foot in 
India it became a custom that the son of the deceased king 
should succeed him to the throne. Sometimes there were revolts, 
as of Salim or Khusmti, or there were wars of succession, as 
between the sons of Jahangir, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb ; but 
it was aiwa^'s a son of the late Emperor, if not necessarily the 
eldest, who ultimately ascended the throne. The nobies took 
a keen interest and sometimes an active part in the succession 
etuestion. yet none of them ever coveted the crown for himself 
after setting aside the claims of the scions of royalty. One 
great feature of the Mughal rule is that right from 1526 rill the 
Itoal extinction of (he Empire in I)i57, it was always “the Great 
Mughal" who sat oo the throne of Delhi, 

In the light of the above facts (he principle of succession 
in the Sultanate period seems fo be quite unstable, a jumble of 
nomination, election, hereditary right, right of conquest and so 
on. Quite a few scholars have studied this problem but only 
to agree to differ, Mr. M. A, Makhdoomee says : * TTie King 
was elected by the nobles-the Khans. Maliks, Amirs, Alims, 
Shaiks and Saids, But the electron was a mere ceremony, as 
the King’s nominee was almost always elected.’’’ Criticizing 
this view Mr. A. C Baneijee says ; "During the Thirteenth and 
and fourteenth centuries there was no recognised law of succes¬ 
sion, no recognised procedure to which recourse might be hud 
in cases of dispute. Broadly speaking, the choice was limited, 
as a matter of c onvenience, to the surviving members of the 

I. Journal of Indbn Hutory, April (935, pp, 9G-1 Is, 
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deceased Sulian's family. The priorily of biflh, llie queslion 
of efficiency, the nomitiation of the dead king—ihcse consi¬ 
derations sometimes received more nttentiem, but the decisive 

voice seems to hove been that of the nobles, who usually pre¬ 
ferred personal convenience to the interests of the Stale.' That 
thb nobility played a very prominent pan in the suceessinn 
question in the Sultanate of Delhi is undoubted. U is also 
true that personal convenience too of the nobles motivated 
their interest in the succession question. But the assertions 
that "there was no recognised law of succession" or that "the 

decisive voice seems to have been that of the nobles,” mvjte a 
de wovo study of the problem, for, although there was no wntten 
law ia this regtird. there was a definite convention and a definite 
procedure adhered to in determining succession to the throne 

in the Turkish period. _ 

Strange as it may seem, the first Muslim ruler of India 
was a Viceroy, and not a king.' Qutbuddin Aibak, appointed 
vtce-naent in India by Muhammad of Ghaur. continued m the 
same position even after the monarch had met with a sudden 
death. When Qalbuddin declared himself soverogn of India 
three months after the death of his master, there was little 
opposition, but that Qutbuddin was ever recogmasd as the law¬ 
ful king is doubtful. None of his coins, if any were ever struck 
enist : and his name is not included in the list of Sultans of 
Delhi whose names Firoz Tiighlaq had included m the Friday 

Khutba.* . 

Still when Qatbuddin died, his son Aram Shah was const- 

dered to possess a claim to the throne. Whether Aram Shah 
was nominated by Qutbuddin or not. the very fact that he ms 
the son of the lute ruler was enough for him to be corsidcfRi 
for the throne. The Lahore nobles supported his cauM. Bat 
Aram was too young for the throne and this went against him. 
The Delhi nobles found lllutmish. a son-in-law of Qutbuddin, 
a more capable man. Here the rclalioBShip of lltulmish with 
ihe late ruler as also his personal qualities determined the 


1. JoufOal of tnUfAfi lliilery, Augmt |33S, pp. J36-2D0. 
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choice of the Delhi pobles. Loter achievemept!» of niutiPizih 
did not give them any cause to regret lii^ elecuon. 

I kutmi^h wa» the first real sovereign ruler of the Delhi 
Sultanate.^ To consolidate his position and to perpetuate king* 
ship in his family he tried some infallible melhods. He procured 
the robe of honour from the Khalifa of Baghdad in reeognirion 
of his sovereignty! and created an order of nobility Eoyal to 
himsetf. The plans of Jltutinish, however, well-nigh failed when 
all of a sudden his eldest son Nasiruddin Mahmud* whom the 
king had declared as ihe crown phnoe, died, lltutmish had 
risen through sheer dint of merit and knew well that merit 
alone could keep a sovereign on the throne of Delhi- His other 
sons were incapable and thererare he preferred Raziya to 
Ruknuddin Firoz- But if the pitting of a daughter against m 
grown up son was a very unwise step on the part of the Sultan, 
it does some credit to the nobility of the day to adhere to the 
wishes of the late monarch and to raise to the throne a scion 
of ihe family even if she was a daughter^ Raziya, however, 
knew that the nobles and the people could willingly serve only 
a person of gift and determination^ Whenp therefore, she found 
that there was some plan of excluding her from the throne, she 
addre.ssed her subjects assembled for the Friday prayers and 
asked them to allow her a chaiice to show her abilities and 
declared that if she failed, her head could be struck olf.“ 

But merit Lives from mail to man and not from man to 
woman. The frailties of kings could be pardonedp but not of 
the queen. Raziya fell not because she was incompetent (for 
her deficiencies as military commander were compensated by her 
Machiavellian diplomacy) but because her privaie morals were 
publicly ejsamined* Moreover^ she had tried to arrest the grow¬ 
ing power of the nobles. The barons who thought of Raziya's 
power as of iheir own creation, could hardly btook her attitude* 
She fell. After her, her three brothers Muizuddin Bah ram 
Shah. Alauddin Masaud Shuh and Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah 
were tried on the throne one after the other but all of them were 

1* Ihn BAEtUta, Drf. and Sa.D^., Itt. p. 104. He wril^ an ihcmylbc^ 
niy of K4mAludj[tin. See Tnpaibi. A^pseu ^ Mviim 
p. 27* 

2^ fatvhM r Sdatintf (Agn text) p. 127. 
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found wnntnig. Tlaey only rdgned while iht baronitil oligurchy 
ruled. 

The way Nasifuddin had got the thfone olone shows the 
power of the noble>. His Tcsigncd way of life was perhaps 
more of a aeccssiiy than n choice. When Nasiruddin died 
without leaving a son« Baiban, who had exercised fail powers 
daring the past twenty years* rose to the position of a king. He 
was the son-in-law of [liutmish and faiher-in-law of Nasiruddin* 
and even during the iifc-lime off he Jnie sovereign used to have 
the insignia of royally.' But he could become the king only 
because Nasiruddin had left no son^ and had proved himself 
superior to other nobles in abiliiy and administrative experience. 
This was known too well to Bathanp himself a powerful baron 
belonging to the oligarchy, Once, therefore, Balbun had come 
to povrer, although a nominee of the oligarchy. he overshadowed 
his partisans and sheared their power by and byn. 

About the lost days of Baiban a story repeated itselt As 
the plans of iltutmish hud been shattered because of the sudden 
death of the crown prince^ so were Ba I ban's schemes frustrated 
when prince Muhammad met with an unfortunate death at the 
hands of the Mongols. As a last resort he asked the nobles to 
support the accession of Kaikhusrau^ son of Muhammad, in 
strict hereditary succession. The nobles, headed by Fukhruddin, 
set aside the nomination of Kaikhusrau* but gave the crown 
only to Kaiqubadp another grandson of ialban. The fact that 
Kaiqubad was elected to the throne while his father was alive, 
was an innovation of the Turkish nobles to serve their ends, 
for the family of Fakliruddin and especially hi^ son-in*Iaw 
Nizamuddxn seized all power^ There was a good reason also 
lor their decision as Bughra Khan was far away in EiengoL 
Later on* encouraged by the serious illness of Kuiqubad* the 
Turkish nobles iried to grab power under the camouflage of his 
infant sr«n whom they placed on the throne giving him the title 
of Shamsuddin. 

Jalaladdin Khaljii more to save himself from the intrigues 
of ihc Turkish nobles than to gel the throne, resorted to a 
and usurped the tbrone. It is significant to note that Jalal uddin 
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qlways used to make volmitai^ conressions that he did not be¬ 
long to the kingly stock^ and showed undae coUE^lderallotL to 
hh great Cfiemy Malik Chhajja simply because the latter was a 
nephew of Balban.* Such was the importance of hcrcdiiafy 
right that every one in Delhi was astpnished as to how Jalal- 
uddin, who had no connection with the ruling family had be¬ 
come king {fiairm niandafidi va aishan ra ajab mlitofntidfind, 
Barnni. 175J, Jalaluddlri on his pan dared not enter Delhi 
for a whole year. 

Alauddin Khatji was a usurper. He was not only guilty 
of regicide^ hut had a^icnded the throne while the sons of the 
late king JalaJuddin were still alive. This fact had struck his 
contemporaries to be of vital consideration but their mouths 
were shut with Alauddin's gold. 

The death of Alauddin left Kafur complete master of the 
situatbn. He was in a position to usurp the throne but he 
dared not do so and ruled only after placing prince Umar Khan 
on the throne. The one tnlcresLing fact to be noted here is 
ihat the greatest source of Kafur's strength was (he will^ real 
Of forged, of the late 5ultan^ Shihabuddia was there because 
Alauddin had nominated him. How much regard there was 
for the sons of the late king is evidenced from the fact that the 
asaassids who had been sent to murder Quibuddio left him 
untouched, and despatched Kafur with the same dagger which 
had been meant for Qutbuddin.” 

Qutbuddin was not recognized king immedialely after his 
release from prison. He was Oist appointed deputy of 
Shihuhiiddin, the king nontinated by Alauddin. Only when he 
had consolidated his position by gaining the support of the 
nobility that he ascended the throne. 

Nasiruddin Khusmu's usurpition and his ^ort reign were 
put to an end by Ghayasuddin Tughlaqp the Warden of the 
Marches on the North Western Frontier. When Ghayasnddin 
Tughiaq was in the fittest position to ascend the thronCp he 
made persistent enquiries if there was any son of Alauddin or 
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Mubarsk Siiah surviving to ^hom the crown could bcofTcred ; 
and ft was only when he had been told in the negative 
that he accepted the crown himself. Whether Ghayasuddin 

sincere in his query or not is beside the point: the impor* 
taut fact Is that I he principle of hereditary succession was so 
muchj^ccognized that even a conqueror thought it fit to clarify 
hfs position. 

After Ghayasuddin came to the throne his son, aUhough 
he wm suspected of some foul play in comicction with the 
death of his father. But Malik Juna had been declared heir- 
apparent by his father and he ascended throne without 
difficulty. 

Firoz Tughlaq ascended the throne on the eicclioii of the 
nobles who based their choice on the kindness and alTcction 
that Muhammad Shah had borne him. Without entering Into 
the controversy which attaches to the accession of FiroZp i! 
may safely be said that Firoz was elected by the nobles on the 
presumption that he would have been nominated by Muhammad 
Tughlaq had the latter not died so suddenly* **Thc theory of 
right of the son (o succeed was not challenged by anybody. 
The nobles simply denied tbe existence of any son of Muham¬ 
mad Shah TughJaq.^'^ Two other factors strengthened FirOi^^s 
claims—he was closely related to the late Sultan and he was 
considered fit to rule. 

Firoz had nominaied his eldest $on Path Khan ns hfs heir 
apparent but the latter died early. Then the second son Zafar 
Khan was nominated but he too died. Firoz then wanted to 
nominate his grandson, Tughlaq Shah, son of Fath Khaot to 
the exclusion of his third son Muhammad Khan. But Muham¬ 
mad Khan did not take this decision lying down ; he created n 
lot of trouble and Firoz had to abdicate in his favour* Entrigues 
in the royal family continued. After the death of Sikandar 
Shah the nobles could not decide as to whom they should elect 
as ihcir Sultan. The throne remained vacant for fifteen days*- 
But the choice ultimately made was of Sultan Mahmud, a son 
of Muhammad Shah. Even though he was a minor, he was a 
direct male descendant of the royal house. 


1, TriF*lhi^ p, 

2. FcHihLah, p. 1 IS. 



^Tuuiiia IN usmKVAh ixuian JiiSToni’ 
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FfOm what abovCp sofncfycts emerge very 

clearly^ FirstJy, in the Sulianale of Delhi the iir^l claimpitt of 
the throne was the son of the Sulian. [f he was eonipetenra 
well and good ; if not, the nobles could not put up with an 
incompetent monarch and removed him. This did not mean ^ 
the cjictuston of other sons or direct descendants from Ijaving 
a ehemee of showing their merit- There is no doubt that such 
a change would have given an opportunity to the nobles to 
fish in troubled waters, still my ^itudyof the period leaves no 
doubt in my mind that there was a persistent effort on the 
part of the nobles to place on the throne n scion of the 
royalty than any one else* They suffered incompetent rulers 
{although an incompetent ruler could^hardly stay for Jong}p they 
enthroned minors, yei they adhered to this principle. The 
patience the nobles showed in dealing with the descendants of 
JItutmish, of Balban and of Firoz Tnghlaq speaks for their 
persistent desire to keep the throne to the descendants of the 
dead king. 

When such descendants were not available^ then of course 
a change of dynasty could not be helped, as in the case of 
Balban or of Ghayasuddin Tughlaq. But any violent change 
without sufficient reason was resented, lalaluddtn Khaljfs 
accession simply shocked the people. The surprise was not 
that the Turks had lost power and non-Turks had gained, as 
the Khaljis belonged to the Turkish racCp^ but the surprise 
was how, while the scions of the old house were alive, Jalalud- 
din had come to the throne. The abduction of the infant 
Shamsuddin by the Khaljis made the people of Delhi rise to 
a mau.^ 

Secondly, nomination by the ruling king also was a very 
important factor in determining the succession question. The 
king usually nominated his son who was receiving iraJning in 
statecraft under the monarch himself and about whose capabi¬ 
lities he was fully aware. When [Itutmish^s heir-apparent sud¬ 
denly died > he was faced with a very great problem of making 
A second choice and he chose Raziya. Another nomination 


1. For ihk cpncJiukin my ^ PP- 

1 . Bu&eiL iVtiQ FcTEihubp p, 



OF SITOCESSrON IN THK SOLTANArE OF HI 


which proved unrorLun^Le was of Shihabuddjn Umar by 
Als^uddin Khaiji (if Kafur Haifardiaari is to be beHeved) as 
against his eldest soa Khi^r Khnn. Enoeptions apart* the kiag's 
nominee always got the throne. 

Lastly, the choice of the nobles was also a dominating 
faelo^. With the coitiing of a new king to the throne a new 
set of nobility aho used to come into being. Thus we have 
naniies like Mufzzi Ainks (nobles created by Muizziiddin bin 
Sam. Muhammad GhauriK Qutbi Amirs (created by Qutbud- 
din}^ Shamsi Amirs< BaJbani Amirs, Jabli Amirs, Alai Amirs 
and so on. That being the case* a nobleman created by one 
king could not always expect to receive a fair deal from another 
king. The treatment meted out to the nobles of iabluddin by 
Ain add in Khaiji or to those of Obayasuddin Tughlaq by 
Muhammad Tughlaq ore instances in point. Thus a nobleman 
in the Sultanate period believed in the principle of *"make hay 
w^hile (he sun shines.” It was this which rendered his interest 
in the succession question not always healthy. *■ In fact the 
Sultans oflndia could not evolve a governmental machinery 
to which the nobles could adapt themselves or under which 
they could Feel secure..+...Under strong rulers the nobles wdre a 
source of strength to the king, but during the reign of wcal^lings 
they become a real danger to the sovereign and the Siate,”^ 

Thus the principle of succession was based on herediiary 
elaiinsnnd it was adhered to as far as possible^ Even women 
and minors were eligible, tf this claim was supplemented by 
nomination by the king, nothing like it. In all casest however, 
consent of the nobles or cl ret ion by the nobles ratifying the 
nomination was almost essential. They could seldom stand 
an incompetent ruler. Thus the ciiances of women and 
minors for becoming king were few, and even if they were 
crowned they could not carry on for long. 

This was a simple procedure. The complications arising 
out of some individual cases should not prompt us to declare 
that there was no procedure at all or it was quite □ haphazard 
one. True, there was no written Taw of succession in the 
Turkish period^ but sometimes customs and ronventrons are 
stronger than written laws. 

I X //□ 43^titt K/taiJiSf p, 226. 



NATURE OF THE STATE IN MEDIEVAL INDIA' 

For the study of the nature of the state in mcdjeval Indb, 

11 is proposed to coniine here to the period of A. D. nOO-lhW. 
Paring these four centuries tn northern India flourished the 
Turkish empirt, belter known as the Sultanate of Delhi, and 
the nattiie and functions of the Mughal government had been 
clearly laid down by Akbar. In the south the V ijajuna^r ^ 
empire had existed for two centuries and then disintegrate. 
Besides these, the independent principalities of Rajput ana, the 
kingdoms of Malwa. Gujaral. launpur find the Bahmani king- ^ 
dom too had had existed ; some had survived while others 
had perished in the sixteenth century. 

A study of the nature of government and state of all i 

these kingdoms in the compass of a paper is hardly feasible. 3 

!t is also perhaps not necessary. So for as the kingdoms of ^ 

Malwa, Gujarat, etc., which had risen on the ashes of the | 

Sultanate, are concerned, they contributed Hulc to the iheory J 

and pracliee of the government, and more or Jess continued to S 

work on the pattern of the Sultanate, In Rajputann, the j 

ideas of government were derived from the corn mo n source of 
the Dharmashaslras, and were more or less akin to those of m 

Vjjayanagar. This may be a sweeping generalization I it a 

also not be true in matters of detail. But it helps one in ^ 
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The chief sources of our sttidy are^ of coursct ihe con¬ 
temporary historical works. But besides these» both in the 
northern aad ^uthern regions, some good works on the theory 
practice of government were also written. For ihe north 
thertT is (he wonderfy] ivork of Ziyauddin Burani entitled 
Fasmva-i-Mia»Atn\ translated ns "The Political Theory of itie 
Delhi Sultanatc"\* In spite of its few weaknesses (and which 
book does not have them ?), it the most i hough t-ch alien- 
ging work of the Snllajiate."'* In his rifr/A'/i-J-frr^^r Sfiijhi also^ 
while discussing Balban's theory of kingship and Alauddin 
Khaijrs methods of government, Darani gives some more 
ideas on the then political philosophy. So does Abul F-azI in 
his AffhhAkbarL For Vfjayanagar empire, there is Afimkia- 
a prfltodjfto on the various aspeets of government 
and ad mini St raE ion by emperor Krishna Deva Raya (l509-i53B) 
himself- This work is in Telcgu poetry, and was probably 
writEen Iti co-author ship with one Peddana, but these facts 
do not mmimise the authenticity or imporEance of the work.* 
Side by side n large number of works on Dharmtsk^islra were 
written ihroughout I he medieval period. Between the twelflh 
and fifteenth centuries alone mom than twenty^ such works 
arenvailablc including Lakshmidhara's Krityakaffisfant (r2th 
cent-l and Cliandeshvarans (14th cent0- Of a 

later dale is the voluminous treatise Viramitradaya by Mitra 
Misra {17th cent,}. These Dfmramshasfras iht&w a flood of 
light on Ehe nature of the Hindu state, polity and law. All 
these works help a great deal In determining the nature uf 
the Hindu state in medieval India. 

"^Since it h customary for students of medieval Endian 
history to begin and end with the Turkish and Mughal slafe> 
Jet us slant with the Vijayanagar empire here. A curious 
thing which may be mentioned at the veiy outset is that the 


1 . Tnuiatftled b/Ati^ jind XlDhAuiinad H^bib, Kil«b TtiiEuil, 

AhaEiAtKid^ [nat date). 

2* /W4.1I TnirtHtuciiofi Prarri«i>r Hjl»b, p. x'd. 

3, N. VmkatA Ram^tnyyi, TAi n/ (Uniivruiy 

otKUdtvi^ J^>35Kp- 434, 

*, P, V, Kanr^ MjIAiJ ^ DhaiaituMfiirhlrt (BhAndferiAr On^rAl Rricaxdi 

liulifulc^i Pixma, tit, pp, itiiwei*. 
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KmdiJ empire of Vijayansgnr and the Mu:s1im empire of the 
Turk's and the Mughals betray ei lot of similnrlty in most of 
Llie spheres of government. Their ideals indeed uppenr to be 
the same,-:- 

^ri Vyayanagarp the emperor the supreme held of 
the state.'" ^^AcCording to the principles of Hindu political 
science^ the king or the emperor had to regulate the Dharma 
as laid down by the Dharmashastras * and could not go agaihst 
them. The emperors of Vijayanagar.«+-.werc as much subject 
to the reign of Dharma as any monarch during the early 
ages.,."'^ Also^ as head of the state, the emperor^ was rhe 
fountain head of justice^ and he was expected to settle the 
disputes of his subjects pcrsDnally.* However, as he could not 
personally attend to the judicial work of bis extensive empire^ 
he had to make suitobJe arrangements for the efficient 
admiiustration of justice by constituting usuries of courts in 
all the provinces. The manner in which the aggrieved parlies 
brought their complaints betbre the emperor is graphically 
described by Nuniz.^ One thing worthy of notice in this 
connection j$ that the Jaw of enminaJ justice wn^ as stern In 
Vijayanagar as in the north-* 

^Tbe Vijayanagar emperor was an autocrut.^ Like Alberuni^ 
Ziynuddin Barani and Hobbes, the wnters on Dtiarmasiiesfra 
had a low' estimate of human nature^ 4*^d^ according to them 
men could be kept on the straight path only by fear of punish- 
menL^ JAIlliough the injunctions of the Dharma as well as 
the custom of the country must have served as chocks upon 
the arbitrary exercise of his powers, yet there was no way of 
stopping his tyranny if he chose to be oppressive, or challenging 
J^is wifi except by ming in rebellion, which hardly claimed any 
popular supports® (Now if ^Dharma' is substiluted by "SharaV 
how true the above would read for a north Indian Sultan. 

L N. V, p. 9 $^ 

3. Eeheri Sewell, A 1900), p. 380. 

3. 

4 . Albcnifii, ir, p. lOK 

Dhermsxkaifr^, III, p 230. 
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npposli;ioii to ihcir will could only expressed through 
rebelHqnp whiefijiaving no popular support, almost invoriably 
Oifier sifnilRritios follow/^' 



"^ike the northern empire, "^ihe empire of Vijoynngar was 
organized on a military ba^Es/"^ and much thought was given 
and much revenue spent on the conatmetEon of forts and main' 
tenance of a v^ell-organizcd and cfficienr army The details 
given by Paes^ Nuniz, Abdur Razzaq^ Barborsa and Krishna 
Deva Raya an Amuktafnttiy^da and many other historical works 
of Vijayanagar indEcate much likeness between ihc north and 
the south in the matters of construction of forts and weapons 
of The aims of the rulers were also the same--ciirfying 

on Dig\fijaya or conquest in all directions. A weak neighbour 
was the surest vIciEm and any pretext was good enough to 
attack him. Wars between Vijayanagar and Bahniani king¬ 
doms were as common as between any two kingdoms in the 
north,^ In times of war, the Vijayanagar kings were as ruthless 
as any other, and encouraged plundering of the enemy territory 
and carrying away of "^men, cattle, sheep, gouts and horses/'* 
Krishna Deva Raya on one occasion is said to have reduced 
the whole of Bijapur kingdom^to ashes/ The course of Achyuta's 
(1530-1542) Raiebur campaip was marked by the clouds of 
smoke produced by the burning cities/ The burning of villages 
and towns by Vijayanagar kings on campaigns was a common 
practice. Medieval chroniclers of noribcrn India are full of 

1, N. V. Rum^nayya, p, 120. 

2. i^pp. 12U442. 

Thm WM lift arrftdgcTBrat t>t any C44nmiiHria^l lervkc in Lbc camp 
of Vijayacagar Llngit ahU eIic loyaut ^r Lhc camp^ ap t!l<l^£bcd by 

Nujiiz,^ Jlft Well rpad Tftr ftne ftf llic JSultani or llif nu^ 

perpr. ($cwellj p. S32]|>p AinuHt a.U ■oldicn loftk ihcIr wivfl And 
ebUdren wilii them in the tamp , the higher fttllccfii i ook their courts 
«4fti aiMft. (Oarhw, TTfr Bonk ^ LoftdftP, ISUS-SI, 

I, p« 221). Kftw Erve ftf ifac notEh EftO. 

The Andhna Sahiiya PArh^ad fatrika^ III, p. 130. 

4, LalahiHinAi^yaiiaf by PAU^cavcii KAdiripati. 

5. Rijn^ih Dindlrciftp (Nw, 3,4 and 5 cited m 

RmmAiLayya, p. J2 
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Simibr descripiion:^ in their narrative of campaigns urid w^rs 
m the nonh.^ 



in the souEh there the Siibha or Council of Min!stei< In 
the north one mny recall the Mnjlis-i-Rni or Majlis-i-Khas^ 
often rererred to by Bqrani, the Diwqn-i-Kbits and rhe Ghusal- 
khann:* Tn hh Eaimva-i-IahanJan Ziyauddin Bamni says that 
duties of his (the king^s) high office, that is of conducting 
the Government In occordaiice with the Sltartat......c:Ltknoihc 

diiicharged by him without loyal lupporlers.® Without 


]. U'hy wa* [here » much warfare in mcditvid In^lEa? Every ttinf, 
Rjeat or inuJI^ had the amblilQfi df canqilcrih^ the whole country^ 
tl nx^Y bf tnciilrntaEly mmtkKDcd brnc t but Lhe pJoi ihAt conqueroci 
Iiftc Alavddiu and Aurangz^b ii4‘iih«d to unite ibtc whok coimlry 
under noc a'^ttiinilitolliivli, while those who oppofed lfa<Tn flood 
in ihc way of t hr urLfiacDtioo< of the coiunlr)'^ ia only pnrLiatly cnree^L 
From what we cnacluHe the hflaii of the worki of thme dayt, it 
Appcin ihac no kingai iuch had the neLle a^u^r of ihe uaihcalkMi 
of the eountf^r at Evran. llic Mka which »ec-mi to have guided each 
of the nilcra was that he lilmfelriboulil be ihc maiter of the country, 
Fcur Alnuddin il wu to be AlaLiiddjn''s Empife, (or Aurangreh, 
Aurang:zeb's Empirr, and mq qh. 'Thf real mOtivc-forte Wal icir- 
fiorihcal ion rather Ehan love of nnJfical ion of the country, Nol only 
men like Abtucljdin, Auningzrb^ ViJayanaj^r erttpetorf Of Shfvaji. 
but n en an ordinary ruler like ^Vkuddin Bahman Shaii (1347-13^)^ 
who hadjuit luccceded in Ibunding the Babmani kiugrioniP '^wu 
not £AtiitpCd witJi bcin^ king qf a part or India buE wiabed to,,.... 
wniEe the whok of the Iivdian iub>-finntuicn t unidcf Iitt iceptfc.^* 

(H. K« Shcrwanl, TS# Sahmmis cf iJti Dtitan d-Fyderfliud, no 
flale, p. 51) 

Ic li in tbit cental that we can undenlaad the coiutMot warlare 
oflhc mediera] tima botb In the north and the lauih^ brEWeen the 
Vijayaiugar empire and Ehe Babnuni Idnsdom and even l?etwecn the 
variouj iiiia.II kitigdoiTki into wbicit ihe Bafamanl Itiflgdont brake Up- 
-riling AbdUl Ehe waffire betwci^ ihe kingdomi into which the 
Bahmani kingdom bad broken up Nunix laya ; ’^Thrre ii Unic Ikilli 
among the Mooriji and they biEc one anoEber like doj^, and like to 
*ee one aJVer Ehc other defitoyed.** 


(Cited In A FerffUitn p. 326} 
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a wise Wazir kingship is vain ’ and the ancteiits have said that 
^ king without a wise Wazir fs like a palace wilhoul founda¬ 
tions..If the Wa^ir is wise, the folly of the king does not 


! to the min and the deslruction of the kingdoin/'^ Similnriy 



ivf^ki Singonap a contemporary ofDeva Raya 11 (I 4 I 9 -L 449 )* 
in his SakahnffisamaNa observes : “When a king... at tempts 
with much pride to discharge his duties eiiher without consult^ 
ing h^ ministers or going against iheif advice, he falls an easy 

prey to his enemies,,.In the Rayi^rncfiitka Krishna Deva 

Raya is claimed to have said : **We have been placed on the 
throne. That is alU Everything in the worid is really done by 
the counsellors;'"^ 

Thus^he imporEance of minfsters, coansdlors and advisers 
of I he king was recognized both in the non hem and southern 
empires.** Now, who were to be these counsellors ? Even in 
this there is oneness of thought. Ziyauddin Barnni strongly 
recommends that only the high-born should be appointed 
as counselfois. These should be "‘adorned with noble 
lineage and merits of character. He (the king) cannot 

with the assistance of the worthLess.....txike responsibility 

for all his subjects before God/'^ “*\Vlial Barani advised 
to the Sultans, Vijayanagar miens practised by appointing 
Tiiinisten! and counsellors mostly from the Brahman community*^ 
According to Amuktamaiyuiiih the couseJJors should preferably 
be Brahmans of good character, learned in the political science. 
They should be fifty or sizty years in age.* 

*Thus the emperors of Vijayanagar and the rulers of north, 
both governed their empires with the help of counsellors and 


1. p. (U. 

2. - Tlic Andhrii GruuJunaU, p. TP, cilcii in ftanuiiiayya, 

p. 

3. Tki A/tdkrtt SahkyB Riirijhad Patrfkt, Ilb Rr 30, dlcif fn R.ftini.nfly'ym, 

p. m 

4. Fa£i3iPs-i^j^ahiw/aFif p. 9^. 

5. NuniiE stuu the Ur^iiwu were hcKiDil and uitc^ni^d mid voy 

at accDunljp but wetv "tttin aacn... ■-liule fit for Jkfcrd 
{ScWtU, p. 't'bc Tiirkiih [tpumcllon wwfurpJy not J^an and 
were wtU filled fur b*ri weft uicluding 
^ Arntt^maljeda, ZV', pp. 1 1> 2U-I3. Cited in Ramanayya, p. dfi. 
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mininters**Thcy were at times so powerful as to create □ 
feeling of help]essness in the fnfnd of the emperor himself/'^ 
This has been said abotii Vijayanagar, bat equally applicable 
to the northern rulers, when the power of the Ulema {as of ilv^ 
Brahmans in the Hindu Empire) is taken into account, ^ 
^Both in the souEh and the north there were the usual 
departments of Revenue (Atthavann and the Dswand-Vazarat) 
and the Army (Kandashara and the Diwan^i-An^). Besides 
there was a religious Endowment Department*'^'' The 
dtaka mentions Dharmayya as one of the principal olTieers of 
Vira Narasimha who was the Superintendent of the Bratima- 
dayas or tas-free lands granted lo the Brahmans.'^ His coun¬ 
terpart in the northern empire is well-known. 

Then there was the Diplomatic Corps and the Spy Cadre^ 
The Amuktunialyndii gives pronninence to the spy system by 
making ^‘audience lo the spies"' one oflEjc daUy duties of a 
monarch. According to this workp “a spy should be a resident 
of iht capital^ and have knowledge of several languages s he 
should be capable of assuming many disguises : but he sliouM 
have no knowledge of the other spies employed by bis master* 
The monarch should consider no cost too high for securing 
the services of such a spy*” According to the Rnyavacfinka 
the spies had to penetrate, on occasions, into ihcvciy council 
chambers of foreign kings. They were capable of speaking 
several languages, probably with proper accent and idiom^ 
could assume many disguises and Uiey received high salaries,* 

p. 96^ 

2, CIced Tn nbovf^i p. ! 10, 

3. AMiJtfamiiljads, 279 and 111, 26-27p tnmiJated and 

died in Ramanayrii, pp. 113-m, 

Strangrly benigerant tt&tei letrm lo hav<e nc obje^iion 

aHowlfig liic rcprricnrativn ai earii other*! ODurU, ViHiiJc 

thr war bclWrtfi ihe GajapRti aod Kruknn war tn proflrrtt, b 

Slbarmpwti or Vijayaiu^r waJ aUowcd to remain in Cuiladc* 
Similarly in the lime ef Alauddin Kbafjip wh«l U3i4®3i Kiinn w*J 
fighti4)g agamit Kanhar Dwa^ ihc lallrr vail a pumbo- of nfficm like 
Jail D«dop lAkhari Savat and Lunkaran lo ht the Mu*ltm army. 
Ulugh Khan rccrived than wilh nJ] honour and ihowed ihcm hia 
*prafld army* (pijhdl j™>. They met mnny Kindu priicvaen of war alMi. 

Sim^ pBirUa, ^t^^ No. 2y Drccmbrr, 19S1. Sumu'u.ry oF 
dt by Dr. Dairalh Shannji, p, SS. 
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Thus while well-deserved praise is due to the efficient spy system 
ofkin^s like Muhitiijd of Ghnzni, Bnlban nnd Alaiiddiri Khaijip 
h has to be remembered that ia the Vijayanngar empire also 
ijQTc was an equally elaborate spy system. 

^^The daily routine of the Vijayanagar kings is also not 
without interest. The first thing in the morning that Vira 
Narasimha, Krishna Deva Raya and Achyuta did was to 
listei] to devotionul literature, give audience to tht Brahnians 
and do short meditation regularly. Vira Narasimha^s daily 
routine included seeing the Brahmans^ wearing the Vibhuti 
fcaste-maTk)i enquiring into the conditions of ihe temples and 
mathsv Krishna Deva Raya visited the temples every day. 
His aftemoons i,vcre spent in worshipping the deity and listening 
to the puran^s. Achyuta also paid respects to the Brahmans 
and listened to Thepirron^A everyday.^ 

* The buildings of Vijayanagor—the public works and 
temples—all had a religious stamp. The government was run 
on the principles of Dharma in which the Brahman, the cow, 
temples, gardens, fields and women ivcre protected.'* It was a 
theocratic state in which Dharma was pracliscd and encouraged 
and nothing against it was allowed.'^ The state did nothissume 
an attitude of neurrality tn religious affairs. It took an. active 
interest in the religious and social activities of its subjects, and 
extended its patronage to all sects and religions. In the words 
of Barbosa, "The king {Krishna Deva Raya) allows, that every 
man may come and go, and live according to his own creed 
w'ithoiit sulfering any annoyance^ and without enquiryt whether 
he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or Heathen- Great equity and 
justice IS observed by all.''’ 

The dlstioguishing feature of the Hindu theocratic states, 
whether of Vijayanagar in the south or the Rajput states in the 
north, was that though these were based on Dharma, this 
Dharma was not the ^Revealed Truth', h was a mixture of 
ethical and from time-to-time accepted practices which would 

I- BKhiAiiAyvA, pp. 101-J02. 

2 . For drrtEli and tuthoHlfej m my arridt*'Faciorj underlying The Imu 
of fn^bn fndFpn^drncc'in thr jeawaf ef A fadkjv /VAififfA/ifAaJd 

3, JUrbnm, I, p. 202, 
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satiffy aJI the scclionsi of society, orthodox as well ns unoriho- 
dox. Also a good deal of elasticity in the interpretation of 
siicli n Dharma was always possible. Tn the words of 
P. V. Kane, “the proximate goal of the state in India CaccoiiidirLP< 
to the UlttirmsslNisiras) was to create such conditioos'^d 
environinents as would enable all men to li''e in peace...to 
follow their own customs and usages and their 'Svadliarma , * 

ThulThc state of Vijayanagar was tolerant to all religions. 
Besides continuing the policy of toleration of south Indian 
rulers from the e<.r|y times,^ there were many other reasons for 
this attitude and policy. ^In the first place Hindu Dharma Is 
nol a proselytizing religion, people are not ex'en encouraged 
to embrace it, not to speak of being forced to do so.* There¬ 
fore it could not be a part of the slate’s duty to campaign for 
conversions or to give inducements or put economic pressure 
to obtain converts to Hinduism. *^In the second place the 
Dltarmeshaslras do not lay down any specific laws prejudicial 
to the non-Hindus." 

But besides these there were some very pradical reasons 
for the tolerant policy of the Vijayanagar rulers. Deliberating 
with his counsellors on the success of the Bahmanis against 
Vijayauagar, Deva Raya II (1419-1449) came to the conclusion 
that the Bahmanis often got the upper hand because they had 
stronger horses and a ‘great body of escellent archers*. Upon 
this “he gave orders to enlist Mussulmans in his service, 
allotting them estates, and erecting a mosque in the city of 
Vijnyanagor, He also com mendcd that no one should molest 
them in the exercise of the religion, and moreover, he ordered 

,1 Koran to be placed before his throne on a rich desk. 

This policy continued. Irt the time of Ramraja i 1342-J556-1570), 
when, on one occasion, the Muhammadans sacrificed a cow in 
a mosqut in the ‘Turukvadn', the excited nobles and officers, 
lead by the king’s own brother Tirumnla, made a representation 
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to RamrBjtt, Hui he did not yield to them saying that it would 
not be correct to interfere in their religious praetkes and 
declaring that he waj the master of the bodies of his soldiers, 
not their souls.* 

"^^^^owever, the most Lnportant reason seems to be economic, 
lis^t in the north, Vijayanagar empire’s boundaries lay on the 
sea coast. Any religious intolerance would have discouraged 
foreign merchants from visiting the empire’s ports. Such a 
situation woaId have sapped the very foandation.'; of its pros¬ 
perity, because it gained immensely from the sea borne trade." 
Writing about Quilon. a great commercial centte which had 
become tributary of Vijayanagar, Barbosa says : “Hither come 
Moors, Heathen and Christians in great numbers. The Moors 
and ^realhe^^ arc great traders and possess many ships dealing 
with goods of diverse kinds, in which they sail in all directions 
to Charamendei, and Ccilam, to the Isles of BenguaJa, Malaca, 

Camalra. Peeguti."* Similar is the testimony of Barbosa 

and Vaiihema for Honawar, Bhsikal,’ Bacanor, Manglorc, 
Cumbola, Malaipar, Pulicat, etc.* The prosperity of Vijaya¬ 
nagar and its extensive export-import trade are attested to by a 
number of other visitors and merchants, (When the empire felt 
the trade also suiTered.) The prosperity of the Portuguese trade 
depended upon the flourishing markets of the Hindu empire.^ 


1. J. B. B R. A, ii.. XXti, p,2a, 

2. Bnrboup 11^ p. 97,, 

3. dwdl hath jhnd Hr^lhetip dl given Eq trade. Mifiv 

come iiilhcr every' year from Ormui to get d rgOci- cf while rke 

(^caE Jtorc)* A414J pcwdcre^ tiJtgAT iat wbkb this Eond has great pknty} 

.and many cargm of to lell iHctn t& the Moort nf .^niina 

and Fersb, who huy Ehcfn at a ^ood prke^ The Ornmz ihipij whicll 
biiher e^-ery year, brinf hane$ m gnsit numben, and many 
pork which they (Barbesa, I, pp, 8B-9I t Vanhemit 
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ELtimbcn conveying- goodt of diverse ioirb." (Botboia, IJ, pp^ 
130-13^). 
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The Vijay ansi gar kings encoumged this iradc and were tolerant 

10 merelionts and peoples of all religions. 

But this ivordly motive may not be over-emphasised. The 
point to be noted is that the tings of Vijayanagar conlirGed 
uninterrupted the policy of religious toleration. In many odjp^ 
states similar conditions seem to have prevailed, the 

western coast, the people of Gujarat permitted tite Muslims to 
build a mosque at Ahmedabad iu A. D, 10S3, within three 
decades^ of the devastating attack on Somnath when the temple 
was still lying in a dilapidated slate. In the Jomi-ut-Htknyat, 
Muhammad Ufi incolions a very interesting incident m which 
SiddharaJ (Ufi has Jai Singh), on hearing of the destruction of 
a mosque and killing of eighty Muslims by Hindus at the insti- 
oaticn of ‘Fire-worshippers’, himself went to ihc place of 
occurrence, punished the offenders and gave the Muslims one 
lac bahlrat to rebuild llwir mosque.' The merchants of 
Gujarat too made some handsome contribution for the purpose 

of conslrueting a mosque for the use of Muslims,^ 

•*Froin the above discussion one arrives at the irresistible 
conclusion that the ideals of the empire of Vijayatiagar in the 
south and the Turkish and Mughal empire in the north were 
mote or less the same.* In both the emperor was the fountain¬ 
head of justice and worked on the dictates of the religious law. 
In both the king was an autocrat, although he sought advice 
from his counsellors and ministers on imporlant matters. In 
both the king loved to wage war and earn glory through 
conquest, In both ‘religious advisers’ (Brahmans and Ulema) 
had a big say and much influence. And since religious Jaw was 
supreme in both, both were theocratic in nature.^ 

The last statement lands us into a controversial issue, 
the issue of whether or not the Turkish state in northern 
India was a theocracy. According to Sir Jadunaih Sarkar,* 
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Dr. R. Pp TripathDr. K. M, Ashnif,* Dr. T, p. Hughes* and 
ihii Eficychpaedi'a of Manu* the Muslim stale was o theocracy. 
^*A]i ihc institutions that the Muslims either evolved or adopted 
were intended to subserve the law.”* On the other hand 
L H. Qureshi says that thc^^supreniacy of the Sharo (Islamic 
Ja^ has misled some into thinking that the Sultanate was a 
theocracy."® Dr. Qartshi^s contention may not be taken 
serious!Vr because he tries to eylogize every aspect of Muslim 
rule in india.^ But when Professor Mohammad Habib also 
declares that (Muslim state in India) was not a theocratic 
state in any sense of the w^ord” and that "its foundation was^ 
nevenhelcsst non^religions and secular/'* it becomes imperalive 
to re-es a mime the issue by critically analysing these two diver- 
gent views. 

Before analysing these two views^ let us first be clear about 
what theocracy is. Only then shall we be able to conclude 
Wihetheror not the Government in medieval Endia was theocratic* 
According to the 0,\foDd Dictionaiy, the word Iheoeracy is 
derived from the Greek the&s, meaning God ; and a state is 
theocratic when governed by God '‘directly or through a 
sacerdotal class"..* ..* Theocracy envisages ‘'direct interven¬ 
tion and authorship of GiDd through revelalion in government 
of society*"* The TweniiFth Century Dictumary 

detines theocracy as "that constitution of a slate in which Ihe 
Almighty is regarded as the sole sovereign, and the laws of the 
realm as divine commands rather than human ordinances—the 
priesthood necessarily becoming the officers of the invisible 
ruler*"^* 


1. ^ A/atfiifi AemimitFolaM [Alblubiid, 1^3^ J p. 2, 

2. L^Jt and Caaditi^ if l/u 6/I/i^daitmf Journal of llic Eloy.it AiliAlk 
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Ffoin the above definitions, tliree clemenis appear lo be 

essenlial in a ihcoeracy : (U presence of a 
priesthood, (2) prevalence of the law of God. and 0) he 
soS or rule? «ho pmmel|ates this )a«-. Lei us e.a^ne 
to what e«cot these three elemcnis were present in the 

^ Dr, L H. Qure^tii denies Ihe presence of the sacerdotal 
class “The essential feature of a theocrac>-the rule of aa 
ordained priesthood;’ says he. ’‘is mining in the ^rganisatioii 
ofihe Muslim Slate : the jurists arc all laymen who claim no 
sacerdotal immunity from error It is true lhat there was no 
‘ordained- or ‘hereditary- priesthood in medieval India, u is 

otso true that the jurists could claim no 'sacerdotal immunity 

from error; and a layman like Tbn Battuta was appointed Qazi 
of Delhi by Muhammad bin Tughlaq. Bui Tbn Baltuia^s 
appointment is a unique case.* Else, in medieval !nd.a the 
jurists were invariably theologians. This scholastic class called 
the Ulema, by education, were orthodox; and wielded grwi 
influence with the Sultan, Aboultlieir education and orthO' 
doxy, Or. Yusaf Husain has this to say : “The institutions of 

higher Icaraing.called Madrasi, had developed into 

centres of learning with a disiinct religious bias. They were 

cssciuiully schools of theology.. These Madrasas were 

the strongholds of orlhodoxy and were subsidised by the State. 

f-rom amongst the products of these schools of theology 
were appointed jurists, advisers of Sultans and kings, and inter¬ 
preters of the Shara tlslamic Jaw). "The protection of 
writes Ibn Hasan, “has two aspects: The propagation ofihe 
knowledge of Shara and Us enforcement as law within the 

state. The one implies thcmaintenanceof a class of scholars 

to ihc study* tlie teaching and the propagati^^n of ina 
knowledge, and the other the appointment of one from those 
scholars an adviser to the king in all hts acts of sMCp 
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The stfttolars (devoted lo that knowledge Hfc cal/cd Ukma and 
the one selected from among them is termed Shajkh-uI-rsJam.”* 
The 5hHikh-iil-[slam was the representative of the Ulema and 
^ it was his duty to bring “to the notice of the king what he 
' th^glit efetrimenral or pnejudiciai to the interest of his reiigion. 
an?*!he king had little option in acting tipoit such an advice,"* 
Henry BJochmann elaborates the position still further, "Islam 
has no state clergy;" says he. "but we find a counterpart to 
our Jiierarchical bodies In the Uiemas about the Court from 
whom the Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir Adis, Muftis and 
Qozis were appointed. At Delhi and Agra, the body of the 
Jeartied had always condsted of slaunch Sunnis, who believed 

It their duty to keep the kings straight. How great their 
infiuence wns. may be seen from the fact that of all 
Muhammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps Aljiuddin 
KlipJjt. succeeded in putting down this haughty sect,"’ No 
amount of arguments can destroy the fact of t he great ioduence 
of the pncstly class (Ulema and Brahmans) in the Muslim 
empire or independent sialiM of the country. 

The second point to cori.sjder in u theocracy is the pre¬ 
valence of the law of God. or religious law (as opposed to 
secular law), niie medieval Indian state was run on the 
dictates of the Shara.^ According to Dr. Qureshi liim.self ibe 
Shara 'Us based on the Quran which is believed by cverj' Muslim 
to be the word of God revealed to flis prophet Muhammad On 
these two roeks^lhe Quran and hadfy (the prophet's intcr- 
prctniion of the revelation embodied in his tradition) is built 

the siftieture of Muslim Law.This Law was the actual 

sovereign m Muslim lands/'* ^Thus the (aw which obtained in 
medieval India was the Shara which was- not bascJ on human 

experience but on divine revelation. Ji was not a secular 
law, 
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Dr. Qureshi’s osKrtion that the supremacy of the 
Shara has misled some mto thiftkios (hat ihe Sultaiiate was a 
Iheocmcy,* eontradfets his own conlention : ^ " 

beggioe the question. ^This religious f ‘T? 

ihf interests of the non-Muslim “JL J xhl'S" 

oopulation, and yet it was imposed upon ihcm. The dis 

abilities they suffered under this law are dearly mentioned in 

the Encyclopedia of » T. P. Hughes's Dtciwney oflshm, 

N P Anhnides’s MuhammaJaft Tbfortes of firtance, m 
SlocUann's translation of the Mn-i^kbeif in Ziyauddm 
Barani's Tarikh-i-FiTOZ SAafti* and a host of other PcRian 
Chronicles, and ^here is no need to repeal here the ide^ 
behind -zimmi’. ‘kharajguiar. ‘jeziyah’etc.' The fact to be 
noted is that this law continued to prevail throughout the 

iTicdicval pcrio'd. *. u * 

ft is not only today that we wish that this law should not 

have been the principal law in the Turkish and Mughal state as 
it adversely affected the vast majority of the non-Mtislims (and 
hence the wishful thinking that it did not prevail and that the 
medieval state was not a theocracy), but even the medical 
thinkers and rulers found it impracticable jf not unjust. When 
the nobles and Ulema of ihi Sultanate pressed Shamsuddm 
lUutmish to enforce the Smra. the latter asked 
Equally helpless (or sagacioijs) were Balbnn and Ja aluddin 
Khalji.* ft was probably the experience of such rulers that 
prompted Ziyauddin Barani to advocate that if the ^ognized 
law was impracticable, new laws should be enacted by rulers, 
‘■ll it the duty of a king.” says he. -to enforce, if he can. 
those royal Jaws which have become proverbial owing to their 
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principles of justice and mercy. Bui if owing to change of 
lime and circumstances he is unable to enforce the laws of the 
andenis (/.e, ancient Muslim rulers), he should, wilh the 
counsel gf wise men.,, frame laws suited to his time and 
circumstances and proceed to enforce them. Much reflection 
is necessary in order that laws, suited to his reign, are properly 
framed.'*’ These laws Barani calls Zawablts. 

But how many rulers did actually frame si^h laws 7 
How many rulers indeed dared frame such laws?^eShara 
conlinucd to be supreme throughout the Sultanate period. 
There were many loleranl monarchs in medieval India, and yet 
none fexcept Akbar) ever thought of enacting some Jaws which 
would have mitigated the theocratic character of the govem- 
menl and would have ensured equity and fair play and removed 
the dis.ibilittcs imposed on the majority of the populatton.^^ 
-i^Barani wrote in the fourteenth century. In the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth century no king made 
any laws of the kind. No chronicler has made mention of any 
such laws. It was as late as the latter half of the sixteenth 
century that Akbar promulgated a number of regulations for 
the good of the peopled Between IS62 and 1564 he abolished 
the praclice of enslaving prisoners of war, pilgrim tax and the 

Jeriyah. Restrictions were imposed on the manufacture and 
sale ofliquor in i5J{2 and the same year child marriage was 
discouraged by fixing the marriage age at 14 for girls and 16 
for boys. In I5S7 Akbar legalized widow remarriage and 
prohibited Sail for Bal Vidhvas in 1590-91. In 1601 he took 
the revolutionary step of permitting individuals to choose (heir 
religion and those who had been forcibly converted could go 
back toi their former faith. Akbar was a reformer by nature, 
and the Ulema knew they could not cheek him. So to make a 
virtue of necessity, as it were, in 1579 (bey petitioned to the 
king to make laws for "Ihe real benefit of the people" in the 
Mahzir Mama also called the Infallibility Decree.* 
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But ever Akbar did nor 'codify' any laws as siteh for 
his suc«sso« 10 folJow. His beneficial and equitable rc£U- 
laiiors remained, as they could remain, only for hisemprre and 
during his life time. It is stgnilScanl to note that even in the 
few reforms that Akbar ordered, many nobics and Ulema saw 

a danger to Islam. ^ 

So what Barani calls Zawnbits wete few and far between, 
and the Shara continued to be the supreme iaw prevalent in the 
Turkish and Mughal times. The Hindu law was not bairird on 
divine rc'^clst 1011. [r wus based on human espcirience. On y 
in this respect the Hindu state may not be considered a 
theocracy. The Hindu law too was unfair to many sections of 
the Hindu society itself, but in it no injunctions nga ust non- 
Hindus were laid ddwn. 

Lcl us now consider the sovereign or ruler whose duty it 
was to proiTitilgale taw in his dominions. The rulers of 

medieval India, by and large, were a happy-go-luclcy type. 
They lived a life or luxury ; most of them drunk hard, kept 
large seraglios and were interested in mcrry-niBking. Very 
few of them were eduented : sonie indeed were illiterate. They 
were not very mneb conversant with the Islamic Jaw and were 
not interested in enforcing ft. Those like Firoz TughlutJ ^nd 
Auraiigaeb who h^d a smattering of it and tried lo enforce it, did 
not succeed as kings* The chief concern of the kings, the re fore, 
was to administer the country well and to sec that there verc 
as few rebellions as possible. In other words they were practicat 
udminislrator^ and wanted to sec peace prevaifing*^^ 

But n number of circa ms lances compelled ibem to stick 
to the letter of the law and enforce it. howsoever deiriTncntal 
It might have been lo the smooth running of the administration 
□nd peace and iranquillrty of the realm. Firstly their chroniclers 
rightly or wrongly always eulogized them us defenders of the 
Tshimic faith. This tickled their vanity and encourngcd them 
to be strict in the observance of the low* It pfompted them 
to be iconolastSp^ it made them patronize the MnsUm minority 
and resort to all kinds of inducements and coercion lo obtain 
conversions, besides, of course* at times treating ihc non- 
Muslims ufifairly and even cruelly to exhibit their love for 
their own religion. 
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Secondly the Ulema always iried to keep the kings 
stfajghL They consideted it their sacred dyiy lo sec that the 
kings not only did nol stray away from the paLh of rtligidn and 
law, but also enforced it on the people. Such indeed wasiheir 
inHucjice that SErong monarchSp who were not Interested in 
iheir dogmatic assenions, just showed Indinerence towards 
them, hot dkJ not dare suppress ihcm. Others^ of conrsct tried 
10 walk on the path shown by this bigoted scholastic class. 

The third and ;hc most Imporlant reason was that the 
ruler was not quite safe on the throne if he did itot enforce the 
Shara. At the close of the Klialji regime, Ghayasuddin 
declared himself as a champion of the failh. because the Ufema 
had been dissatisfied with Alauddin'^ policies and Chayasuddin 
with the activities of Nasirtiddin Khiisruu. '=*The solgan of 
revenge for religion* so common yet soefTeotlvo in the history 
of the Musliins, wns . started/'^ And this to a great degree 
won Ghuyasuddm Tughlaq the throne. The Ulema were equally 
dissatisfied with Muhammad bin Toghfaq, On his demise* 
Shaikh Nasiniddin Cbiragh obtained from Pkoz a promise 
"'thal he woiildrule according to the lencis of justice and 
law,^^ Students of medieval India a history know that Firoz 
Shah proved true to his word ond made religion the basis 
of his government.^' A liltle later Amir Timur openly claimed 
to atiack India with the avowed object of destroying idolatry 
and intidelity in the country,* Akbar's loknmce had c^aspera- 
led the Muslim divines, and a promise was obtained from his 
successor Jahangir that he would defend the Muslim religion/ 
Immediately after his death ‘*Mulla Shah Ahmad* one of the 
greami religious leaders of the age, wrote lo various court 
dignitaries exhorting them to get this state of ibings altered in 
the very beginning of Gahangir's) reign because otherwise it would 
be difiicuU to aocomphsh anything later on And there is 
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the classrc case of Aumngzeb who claimed to have fought “ihc 
apostate" Dara to re-establish the Law of I slam» 

Thus whether we consider the influence of the Muslim 
religious class (the Ulema), the application of the law of Islam 
(Sham), or the activities, of the kings, it is dear beyond doubt 
that the medieval state was a theocratic state. 

Why is then there a desire to escape from this fact ? In 
modem times values of life have changed. In an age of science 
and secularism, ideas of religious disabilities and persecution 
appear to be so out of tunc with human behaviour today as to 
make us believe that they were never there esen in the past. 
Modem Indian government is based on the ideals of secularism 
and in society too religious controversies ere tried to be 
eschewed, and it is thought to be so normal that it is felt that 
such was the position through ihc d|es+ 

But medieval lirnes were dilTerent from ours. Unlil we 
arc prepared i& accept this fact and refuse lo project our owm 
ideas, allitudesand situations (o medieval tinms* we will not be 
able to study the middle agei in their true perspective. Today 
Joan of Arc would not be bumf to death for being a 'WEtch". 
Today who would care lo excommunicate Martin Ludier for 
hts views and tfireatcu to burn him at the stake? But in the 
sixteenth century he was excommunicated and hundreds of his 
followers (and their opponents) were killed that way. Today 
Bodhan Brahman would not be burnt To death for declaring 
that Hinduism is as good as Idam, but in ihe time of Sikondar 
Lodi he was done to death in that manner. Today who would 
break one building to obtain materials for constructing for 
another.—it would be so un economica I, but In medieval 
limes temples were broken and mosques raised with their 
material. Today no slaves are sold in the markets of Delhi ; 
m medieval limes they were. 

These examples will make It dear that medieval times 
were different from our own. Modem age can probably be best 
termed as an age of critical inquiry and science. The chief 
characteristic of medieval times does not seem to be either 
scepticism, rationalism* cnIightenmenL secularism or science. 

It appears from the study of the works of those times in any 
language that religion played a very important part in every 
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sphere of humafi life indiiding governnicni and politics. There 
is no need to feel apologetic about it* for the medieval age* 
like any other age^ had its good points and bad. If the 
fanatical Ulema vitiated the atmosphere* Sufi saints gave 
healing touche If atrocities were commilted in the name of 
religion* often sacrifices made for protecting religion brotighi 
out the best and the noblest in human nature. If religions 
ideas sometimes made for cruelties* they also encouraged the 
haves to distribute free food and indulge in open-handed 
charity. Medieval times may have been bad in a hundred 
ways* but they also produced men like Nizamuddin Auliya* 
Kabirp Guru Nanak and a host of other saints of hallowed 
memory and rulers and princes like Akbar and Darn Shikoh. 

Thus there is no need to deny the characteristics of 
medieval times and innagine that they were just like onr own. 
"'Whether or not the past helps us to understand the present'"* 
writes Louis Goltschalk, ‘"the present inevitably colours our 
understanding of the past. So true it is ..so nearly inescapable 
b the learning process by which we proceed from the known 
(our own experience) to an understanding of the unknown 
(the past) that the historiaa must be constantly on guard ogaiasi 
identifying rnovements and institutions of the past with 
contemporary ones^ Against such half-true inferences the 
historian must guard by the studied effort to understand the 
past in ilS own setting."* 

In conclusion it may be said that there arc no laws which 
can satisfy each and every individual in a state. If the medieval 
theocratic state was prejudicial to the inierests of some* It 
benefited some others^ There should be no cfTori to gl^ 
over this and pronounce the medievaf government as being 
more modern than the modern- Thetefore* with all apologia 
to the ^apologists', it has to be reiterated that the state m 
medieval India was theocratic in nature. 
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FOUR 

COKRUPTION IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

The corruption which is prevalent in Indian society today, 
ind against which the machinery of the Governments of tlic 
Indian Union and the States is geared up, gives some of tis the 
■impression that corruption flourishes in a democracy where 
nobody can be punished until he is conclusively proved to be 
guilty and under a strong, autocratic rule or in a regimented 
society corruption would disappear automatically. We are 
also prone to thinlt that under strong despotic rulers corruption 
was not there, because their lymanical measures would not 
brook it. Another idea repeatedly put forward is that it is 
poverty and low salaries that breed corruption and it is bound 
to be reduced in proportion to the rise in emoluments and 
standard of living. 

However, on a study of the records of medieval times, 
when autocracy was the order of the day, we find that corrup¬ 
tion was even then quite well-grounded, not only in the lower 
stratum of society, but in alt strata, and in spite of the strong 
measures that were sometimes taken to suppress it. it could not 
be stamped out. For the study of (he problem of corrupiion 
in medieval India the period covering the reigns of four strong 
and autocratic rulers. Ghayasuddin Balban. Alaudditi Khaiji, 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq and Firoz Shah Tughlaq, has been 
specially sclecied- Each one of these monarchs was anitious 
for the well-being of the state and the people. Each one had a 
tong span of reign^ to be able to giveconcrele shape to his ideas 
and schemes of political and social well-being. And although 

1, Balbsn ruled Ibf 2I yran fA. D. (2S&A7), Atauddin for 20 y«an 
(1296-1316), ^fuhA^]nuld Tusblaq for 26 ynn (l325-i:»h und Fire* 
riir 37yran (l3S|.|3e8|. 
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(c^Kcpt for Firo 2 Tyghlaq) all these monarchy ere noT only 
slrict but extremely stern, yet corruption was rife during their 
rule of inorc than a cciKury. 

From the vci>‘ begining of Ttirktsh rule in Tndia^ nobles, 
government olficials and even soldiers had been given land as 
gin, grants and rewards and also in Ifeu of salary. It was t 
etistom to reward nobles, learned men and theologions wilh 
grants of land and to nllol land for military service. These 
grants were not hereditary, but ordinarily descendants were left 
unmolested with their possession. In course of lime the land¬ 
holders became lazy and even proud as they had o sure income 
ID fall back upon. While on a campaign in western Hindustan, 
Suban Balban was struck by the fact thai many military 
granices of land were unfit for service ; they never went out on 
campaigns and yet had continued in possession of their land 
and its revenues. The Sultan instisuted an immediate enquiry 
info such cases. 

The fricis brought lo light were indeed revealing. It 
appeared that about 2*000 horsemen of the army had received 
villages m the Doab alone by way of pay daring the time of 
thulmish. But for the Iasi forty years or more hardly any 
check had been kept on their service record- Many of the 
grantees had become old and inbraiT many others had died. 
But their sons had taken possession of the giants as fin inheri¬ 
tance from their fathers. Many of ihem were clever enough to 
gel the assignments recorded in iheir own names in the books of 
the Ari 2 L-i-Mumalik (Master of ihc Forces), obviously by bribing 
the officials as we shall prcsenlly see. Some others, who had no 
Sons, sent their slaves as (heir represen i arivcs» Or probably the 
slaves of their own accord arrogated to thcrnselves the privileges 
of the sons and conEinued to occupy land in lieu of salary for 
military service which they hardly rendered. Indeed in those 
days when administration was not pa per-ridden* and many 
allotments were made wiihout actual enactments of deeds, 
many land-holders called themselves proprietors and not 
grantees and cLilmed to have received the lands as reward 
(inam) from ihe laie Sultan Shamsuddin. "*Someof them went 
leisurely to perform iheir military duiies^ but Ihe greater part 
stayed at borne making excuses, the acceptance of which they 
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secured by presenfs and briber...'atcoid in g to I heir meons by 
wine* goais^ cbJCfcen^ pigeon, butter and rood-stuffs from their 
villages'., Jo (be Depury Muster-Master and his olTicials.""* 

Bafban, who did not show any consideration even for bis 
*kilh and kin" in matters oP State, could hardly tolerate such 
a stare of affaii^. But these corrupt practices had gone on for 
so long, and so many old and veteran officers (and their 
families) and descendants were involved, that even he stayed 
bis bands from any drastic step. From the measures he under¬ 
took to check the roE, it appears ihat he was not only not 
vindiclivep on the other hand he was quite considerate. He 
divided such grantees into three categories. The hrst consisted 
of the old and infirm^ upon whom he settled o pension of 40 to 
50 fJiiifcaSf and took away their villages. The second consisted 
of the yotingp who were quite fiL to render service. They were 
confirmed in their posts: their villages were not taken from 
them. But they could not obviously be left with the emolu^ 
menis of their fore-fathers. On them an allowance proper- 
tioq^ite to their service was settled, and the surplus revenues of 
their villages were fo be collected by the government revenue 
officers and deposited in the state treasury. The third category 
was of orphans and widows^ who held villages and sent deputies- 
or slaves to perform military service. Their lands were to be 
taken away» but allowance sufficient to cover their daily 
necessiHes ("food and clothing") was granted to them* 

It is clear that because of the orders of Balban nobody 
was thrown on the streets : indeed everybody was provided for. 
And yet the Sultan's orders created 'consternation* among the 
old grantees, who went in a body to the residence of the 
Kotwal of Delhi, Malik Fakhruddin, to present their grievanDts, 
not forgetting to take with them trays of sweets and sugar- 
candy l^hmd dufjtoki Ffl ch^d mht irohat) The Kolwal gave 
them a sympathetic hearing and promised to plead their case 
with the king. However, he did not accept the presents, arguing 
that his pleadings with the king on their behalf will lose their 
force if he accepted them. On the representation of the old 
and venerable Kotwafi, who clincheJ the Js^ue by saying Utat 
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since he wus alao get ling nl<ii he too would be * rejected one 
day, Hal ban was ultimately persuaded to withdraw his orders. 
And so the evil concinned, and the contennporary chronieler 
Ziyauddin Barani asserts that he^aw many of tties* old 
inelTcctive) soldiers 'rendering service' at the court of 
Jalaluddin Khaiji (1290-1296).' 

Balban is known to history as a very strong and strict 
ruler. He did not lolerale any lasiiy in administration. He 
punished some very great nobles like Malik Baqbaq and Haibal 
Khan so severely thnt the former was scouriicd to death and the 
latter sulTered such pangs of mortificsitior that he "newr 
afterwards went out of his house until the day of his death .* 
Balban repeatedly dinned into the ears of his son Bughra Khan 
that ‘kingship knew no kinship*. And yet he left the above 
mentioned corrupt practice to continue unchecked, although its 
defects were mote than obvious.* 

Jalaluddin's successor Atauddin Khaiji knew the evds of 
thesy.stem of granting land in lieu of service and determined to 
put an end to it. Although at the time of his acoession, to secure 
the sympathy and support of the influential people, he had to 
bestow lands on them, ye* once he was firmly settled on the 
throne he turned their estates inro crown lands. Particularly 
after 1301, he ordered that all villages, estates and other lands 
which were heid as fnitic (property), fnflfli (reward) and wagf 
(gift) were to be resumed and turned into the Khalisa or crown 
lands.* Another important step he took to streamline the 

administration and remove causes of curruplion was to deprive 

the chief men (Muqaddams) and Zamindars (Khuts) of their 
rights to collect land njvcnue. The Khuts and MuqaddanM not 
only evaded to pjiy tbe prevalent taxes like Kharaj (Ian 
Icziyah {poll-laxJ house lax and grazing tax themselves, butocu 
charged an amount as remuncralion (Khuli) for coMccling 
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revenue from thepcdsanis,nnd“H/iel her tailed or nol, they never 
came to (he Divan and paid no heed to revenue olficefs.*'^ The 
king rescinded all ilie privileges of the Khuts and Muqaddams, 
ordered (he peasanls to pay IhcJand revenue directly to govern¬ 
ment officials and promulgated a uniform law regarding payment 
of revenue for both landlord; and tenant; so that "the revenue 
due from the strong might not fall upon the weak." 

But the revenue officials, whose number had condderably 
increased with tlie increase in the area of crown lands, proved 
to be, by and large corrupt and eitortionatc. Realizing that 
the low salaries of Araifs (surveyors], Karkuns (clerks) and 
Palwari; (collectors) tempted them to accept or extort bribes, 
the Sultan raised their salaries, bur that did nol improve matters 
and corruption among the lower ofDcial; continued. As the 
revenue system was yet in the making and the machinery for 
assessment and collection was yet undeveloped, there was a 
fairJy wide scope for revenue odicials to resort to corruption. 
The Mustakbraj freely punished ihe Amils and Karkuns and 
Patwaris to submit correct statements and to account for the 
unrealized balances with a view to putting a stop to corruption, 
"fn this way thousands of clerks and collectors, (fiarani has 
10,000, but the figure may not be accepted literally), were 
punished severely and their flesh was made sore,"* The stern 
measures of the Sultan, the inspection of revenue books of 
Amils and Patwaris by superior officers and the Sultan himself, 
the ruthless punishments they received for taking bribes and 
falsifying accounts, brought the serv ice in the revenue depart^ 
ment into disrepute, and Barani hyperboljcally says that no one 
would give his d aughter in m a triage to a revenue official, while 

I- p, 29“L 
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Hutuire into iIk mrnan uid umccuunIni fcr bat. ncr* tying in itie 
nama of ibe callectora and re-oitlinB I Inna, 
the two inott prominent corrupt practice! were ; 

(l> Revenue otllrctari did nut luboiit Dorreci accouau and rrabeiijetj 
pjvcrnmrtil money, and (2j vnery oflrfi rolleeted from the p-^^unli 
amoualslmrin exena afihaactml revenue. And ihe«c cvilt were 
mt cxinHacd lo the Sulianalc pfiriod aloac. ilicy ciMiinurd ihruMjfhout 
thoMu^halperwil loo. Jkicauic of ihii, incidetttc of (akalion frU 
on iht fioGc. 
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Elie ofTtcc of the Superintendent (Musrif, Mutiomr) was only 
accepted by one who Imd no re|ard for his life, for the offi:crAis 
passed most of their days in jai] freqyentty receiving blows and 
kicksj According to Ziyauddin Barani^ however^ ihese stern 
measiires proved (0 be elfeclive, and it was no longer possible 
for an official to take even a ffom an) one by way of bribe 
or extortion." 

But the Sultan's suceesa was. if he really cojnptetely 
succeeded, short-lived. According to the same authority, on 
Alauddin's death most of these people were set free by his son 
and successor Qtitbuddin Mubarak Kiiafji. Strict vigilance of 
the conduct of the otficials was given up, and regulations of 
Alaaddin feil into disuse. Peopk once again began to amass 
wealth. Bribery and corruption were openly indulged in^ and 
It was a red-letter day for clerks and Munshis.^ The extcni of 
corruption during the rule of the next dynasty shows that 
Aiaudehn's success in stamping out corruption among revenue 
ofheials was ephemeral. 

Similarlyt Al^uddin's e^orts to put a stop to the imdae 
gains of niEddlemen and brokers in the markets and check 
regrating and profiteering by relailers^also met with only qualified 
success. This Sultan has become famous in medieval history 
for fixing prices of comrnodies of daily use, iniroduciag rationing 
in limes of emergency^ issuing permits for purchase of valuable 
arttcIeSp and appointing targe teams of officials to enforce his 
orders—ail for checking hoarding and black-marketing. Such 
was his strictness in seeing Ehai prices of commodities of daily 
use remained sEabilizcd in the market, that he punished as high 
oflicers as Mulik QabuT the Superintendent of the Gruin 
Market hfmself for suggesting a liiEle rise in the prices of 
foodstuffs, and appointed a number of informer^ and secret 
□genEs to keep o check on ihe activities of Ihe market peopk - 
wbole-sellers as well as retailers. 

But ^^brokers and middlemen were a most arrogant, nnd 
rebellious class of peopleThey used to take commission both 
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from buyer and seMer* and had so complicated the business that 
no Ira unction could be ciTccted without their mediatiortH They 
prevaricated and spoke lies^ and lived on hi^h bidding and 
spccuJaiioa.^ About retailers and shopkeepers, Ziyauddin has 
similar things to say. They were ""shameless and cunning"" and 
tried to defraud the people by all means at their command. 
Hoarding articles for selling them at high price in seasons 
favourable to them and giving short-weights were their common 
habits, and they did all this in spite of the barbarous puni^h^ 
ments inflicted upon them by Malik Yaqub^thc Oivaii'i'liiyasat 
or the [nspectqr-General of the Markets in Delhi, who had 
earned notoriety for his harsh and cruel nature. Hecoerced^ 
whipped and tyrartnlztd over the market people for ofTences 
committed In contravention of the government regulations. The 
brokers were punished wiEh hTc-imprisonment* In the case of 
shopkeepers, who raised prices of commodities or gave $hon^ 
weights, a quantity of flesh equal to the deficiency in weight 
was cut-off from their haunches, but in spile of such stern 
measures these evils could not be entirely wiped out, Similarly^ 
vintners and illicil-dislillerSp who fermented wine secretly or 
smuggled it into I>elhj in leather bags hidden under bundles of 
grass or fuel and by other means, were beaten with sticks, 
fettered and thrown into wells (holes) specially dug for the 
purpose in front of the Budaon Gate. 

The stem measures of Alauddin checked profiteering and 
black-mnrkeling, but only for a short lime. No sooner were 
his eyes closed than "the prices of grain and cloth rose 
high,"" and the merchants "rejoiced" at his death. Once again 
they began to sell articles at rates highly profitable to them, 
aud cheated the public in every way.* The narrative of Shams 
Siraj Ahf throws fresh light on conditions obtaining a few 
years later. Wrirlng of the days of Firoz Tughlaq, the chroni¬ 
cler says I hat a large number of Erud!ers and merchants used 
to join the Sultan's army on a campaigo. Indeed ^*it had been 
a practice ^md rule from olden times** ifa:sm~hq^m va afn) 
that only those merchants whom the Kotwal of Delhi (Rais-i-^ 
Shehr) permitted, could accompany the army on an CEpeditioit^ 

1. Fsijtwa-i^JahibtJi»h Kitih Mahil, pp, ShaS. 
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But since on such octa^ions there cou]d be a lot of profit-iiiakijig, 
A large section of the trades-people used to cajole and implore 
I he Korwal ond give him bribes for obtaining permits and 
licences to go with the army and do business in the Camp«^ 
Thus it is not only today that permits and licences can be 
obtained through bribery : the practice was welJ*known in 
medieval times too. 

Cheating of the people and the go venimerLt are almost 
synonymous today. In the fourl;enth century too, those who 
cheated (he people could not test at that, and ibey took every 
opportunity of defrauding ihe government whenever an opportu¬ 
nity presented itself. One such opportunity came when 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq Introduced his famous token currency. 
We are not here conremed with the motives of the Sultan in 
embarking upon this experiments nor with the circumstanoet 
which forced or cncoufagcd him. But the results show that 
even well-intentioned schemes of the State were scuttled because 
of the corruption and gre^ that prevailed among all sections 
of the people. The Sultan had introduced copper coins to 
sen^e for gold and silver ones. They were made legal tender^ 
equal in value to the ones of precious metals. But because of 
the greed of the people the Sutian failed to make the issue of 
the new coins a State monopoly. The house of every gold* 
smith was turned into u mint and thousands and millions of 
copper coins were manufactured not only in Delhi but also lO 
many other cities of the Empire, While forgery wa^ freely 
practisedp the rich suppressed their gold and silver, and the 
people paid their taxes and made their purchases in the new 
coin. Consequently, the Stale was defrauded while private 
individuals made enormous profits. The affect of this selfish'^ 
ness and greed arc best summarised In ihc words of Barani: 
Trade came to a standstill and all business was paralysed/' 

The problem of land revenue and the corrupt practices in 
Its realization also touched new dimensions during the reign of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, and again the people sufTered because 
of the selfishness of the get-rich-soon type of officials. We have 
seen that soon after Alauddin's death, most of his agrarian 
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rtfarin^ rescinded. Ghayasuddiit Tu^hlgq gave up ihe 
system of mejisurcrtieriE for assessing revenuen becjuse it 
"implted venation and corrupiion/' and reverted to the sysicm 
of crop-sharing. The chiefs and headmen again began to get a 
share of collected dues as their rcmuEiention. With the 
reversion to the old systein, old “touts and pests of various 
kinds” also wouJd have come back. Over and above Ehis, 
Muhammad bin Tughbq raised the land levenuc quite 
substantiatlv. 

The result was a constant recurrence of famine in hts 
fimss. The Suhnn was a weft-meaning man and wanted to 
ameliorate the hardships of the people. ^nU he devoted hfmscJf 
to measures to promote cultivaiion. He sEruck upoit the novel 
(now commonly practised] jden of having large-sealc farm 
cuftivaiicn. An area of about 45 miles square (3D Aro/if) was 
set iiside for intensive farming in which not a paEcIi was to be 
left uncultivated at nny time by changing crops constantly, A 
hundred ihiqdars were appointed to supervise the project. They 
promised to cukivare thousands of of land and also to 
reclaim wasEc land. Each one of them received fifty thousand 
i)[itikas in cash as advance {softfJfjar) from the Stale. But they 
turned ouE to be dishonest and thoughtless persons." 

They cheated the go^erEimentK squandered the money on 
personal needs and did not core to cultivate the allowed arto. 

In this way the State lost not less then 70,00,000 rartfeas m all. 
Of the advance not cvcfi n hundredth or u (liousaudth 

part could be realised and ihe avaricious shiqdars embeiaFcd 
the whole amDunt.^ And all this callousness was there about a 
measure which had been undertaken to ameliorate famine 
condltjnns. Unfonunately, Muhammad Tughlaq was not 
destined to Jive long to punish these dishonest officers. 

During the reign of Firoz Shah the profession of soldiers 
was made hereditary. Also old men were not retired and 
ciriciency of the army naturally suffered. Over and above this» 
corruption was goJorc in the Divan-i-An!. Horses of little 
value were brought to the Div^n and were passed as serviceable^ 
obviously by gticaslng the palms of the clerks So many soldicri 
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whose horses beCiJiiic unfil never eared io replaec them. They 
did not iherefore go to ihe odice to obtain a fitncsj 
certificate, and the Sultan went on grannng cxlens:ion of time 
for review of their horses. 

The Displaced kindness of the SuJEan encouraged corrup¬ 
tion in army administrationr A story narniied by Shams SiraJ 
Abf h worth oiling. Once the Sultan overheard a soldier 
complaining to a friend that because he did not have the neces¬ 
sary money (to pay as brjl>eJ he had not been able to get a 
fitness certificate for his horse at the Divan-i-Ara. *^Thc Sultan 
inquired how much was wanted, and the soldier said that if he 
had a gold tanka be could get a certificate for his horse. The 
Sultan ordered Ills purse-bearer to give a tanka to the soldier^'^ 
The trooper went to the Divan-i-Arz with ihe Ashrafi and 
paying it to the clerk concerned got the certificate.^ He then 
returned and thanked the Sultan. Hnecuragement to corruption 
from the bead of the State was a matEer of concern^ But what 
else could Afif say but that Firoz Shah was a very kind-hearted 
and affectionate Sultan. 

Bribery^ corruption and embezzlement were not practised 
only by clerks. SomeEinies the highest nobles of the State 
mdulged in them. The story of ihc deception of Kajar Shah, 
the Master of Mint I speaks for itxeir It is so interesting that 
ils heident!^ may be given in some detail. 

Firoz Shah Tughlnq bad issued several varieties of new 
coins and shashgani (or six-y/rnf-piecc} was one of them. As the 
coin went into circulation^ it was reported to the Sultan by two 
courtiers that there was a deficiency of one grain of silver in the 
shauht^ani, and they prayed fornn investigation. If what they 
had said w'as proved to be Irue^ they pleaded^ the officials res¬ 
ponsible for debasement of the coin must take ihe consequences- 

The Sulinn naturally goi □nnoyed and worried. He 
directed the Vazir, Khan*i-Jahan Maqbul, Io lake immediate 
steps to investigaie the matter. Khan-i-Jahan was equally keen 
about an enquiry. Indeed he observed that the coinage of 
kings was like an unmarried grrl (daughter), w horn no one would 
seek after, however beautiful and charining she mighE be, if any 
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aspersion had^ rightly or wrong!y, been cast upon her characier. 
So also was the case wJih the royal coins; if any one honcJiily 
or falsely alleged a debasement of Eho coinage^ the insinuation 
would spread^ the coinage would earn a bad name, and no 
one would take it. 

The affair was as scandalous as it was unique. To hold 
an open inve^tigaiion would have been a grept mis take because 
the of the govemmcni iisclf were at stake. But the 

matter could not be passed over dther, and iherefore the Vazir 
decided on a secret Investigation, To guard against the spread¬ 
ing of rumours, he ordered the confinement of ihe iw^o 
mformants. Accordingly ihe compiajnanis were confined in the 
[ock-up of the Finance Ministry (Divan-i-VaiaratV a^d Khand- 
Jnhan set about to lest the veracity of the allegations. He sent 
secretly for Kajar Shah, the Master of Mlnt^ and asked him if his 
ogicipis had been covetous. The Prime Minister assured him 
(hat there was uo intention of charging him jKajur Shah) with 
the participation in the alleged crime* but he must inquire from 
his subordinates about the trulli of the matter. Kajar Shah 
knew that his game was up He went through the formalily of 
making necessary enquiries, although he already knew that the 
coin was deficient m silver. At last he thought it best to make 
a clean bmast of it to the Vaxir. 

The Sultan had insisted thni tht inttuisic value of the 
coin should be tested in his presence. Khan-i-Jahan could not 
displease the Sultan. But he also could not allow the govern- 
ment to get into disreputCp and now that he had known the 
truth, he thought it best to hush-up the case* Therefore, he 
recommended to Kajiir Shah lo arrange the matter over with 
the goldsmiths and they so manage their performance before 
the King that the dcfieiency of silver in the ^hashgani may not 
be k now n. Th e gold smith s tx pressed t hei r helplcssn ess, argu i ng 
that unless some silver was smuggled into ihe room by some 
one else and they could make use of it while performing the 
test, they could not prove that the coin contained the correct 
quantum of silver. Kajar Shah then went to ihe charcoal dealers 
and [old them how to smuggle silver into the palace-room. 


I. AJkf, 316, 
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A stove was cleared in the rniddle, some silver pieces 

were placed in it, and its opening was scaled wftli wax J 

Next day Firoz Shah took his seal in a private aparlrpent 
with Khan-f-Jahaii MaqbuL Kajar Shah and hfs accusers were 
called in- The gofdsniilhs were also broughi in wilh the barest 
efothrng^ so that they could not keep concealed arty metal in 
their clolhes or resort to any other trick. The charcoal dealers 
broLiglvt the stoves and placed them before the goldsmiths. 
Se^eriil ^httsh^at^i pieces were placed in the crucible, which the 
goldsmiths put upon the hrcp The Suhan meanwhile enicred 
into a conver^iion with his minister and while he was so 
engaged, ihc workmen adroitly picked up the pieces of silver 
from the bottom of ihe stove, and threw them into the melting 
pot ^ After a while ih^ crucible was taken olT the fire and the 
contents were weighed ’ and when the weight of the coin coires* 
ponded to the estimatCp the shash^mi was proved to be of full 
standard value. The informers were declared to be false 
accusers. Kajar Shah was presented with a robe of honour and 
other favours. Khan-i-3ahan then suggested that since Kajar 
Shah's integrity had been proved, he should be seated on an 
elephant and token round the city so that people might 
undersland that ^hc s^t^shg&nf was of full value. Kajar Shah 
was accordingly carried through the cily in triumph, and the 
two accusers, having been proved false, were banished. 

After some time, however, the Vazir got Kajar Shah dis- 
missed on some other charge. He had saved a situation, but 
Would not keep the corrupt Master of the Mini. However, one 
cannoi but feel sorry for the two welt-meaning informers who* 
were punished for bringing a case of such flagrant corruption to 
Ihe notice of the King. Kajar Shah's crime was unpardonable, 
but his confession surely mitigated it a little mr Khan-i-Jahan 


t. Ttiii isrh^ vertfrtn in llir Pf^ni»n Afif, p. SJS. Ellkil^i Mi. Hhi 

tchanmul m/nj agrci^ Eo i^n«p &up a pirCr of fbirtrtftJ lo 
inirnducf a Qf iilver, and to Mil Up ifee Aperiurc with wax*\ 
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Maqbul to award him a bcfaled and secret punishment aid in 
ihc eyes of the public he remained innocenT. 

Another great nobleman, Shnmsuddin Abu Rija, the 
Auditor General (MustauhK had earned wide notoriety 03 a 
professional bribe-taker» embezzler and at that u tyrant. Shams 
Siraj Allf, historian contemporary of Firoz Shah^ devotes thirly-^ 
five pages^ to record (he crimes of Abu Rijn, The three years 
during which he held the office of the Auditor General his hand 
of greed extended to all officers^ Zamindars and A mils. Those 
who gave him bribes, were permitted to go scot-free ; others 
who did not, v^‘^te implicated by him on one charge or another 
and punished. Nobody dared to raise a voice against his 
criminal breach of trust or his atrodtieSi because be was a hot- 
favourite of the Sultan. Even before he was made the Mustauh, 
he, as the deputy governor of Gujarat, had borrowed thou¬ 
sand the Provincial Treasury for his own usc^ but 

had not refunded the amount To hide his irnproper gains he 
had built a new mansion in Delhi and had buried underground 
thousands of gold Ash rails. At last the Sultan Could not keep 
his eyes closed to Shamsuddia's black deeds because a number 
of nobles, including the Khan-i-Jahan, son of Khan i/ahan 
Maqbul, insisted that he should be brought tg book. Sham- 
sudd in's mansion was searched and his reserves of gold dug 
out. He was imprisoned and tortured so severely that he could 
never ride a horse again.^ 

But the one man who amassed probab'y the largest 
amount of wealth in the Sultanate period* escaped scot-free. 
This man was Bushir, a slave of Firoz Shah, He had originally 
fx)uie as a part of the dowser of Firoz's mother. In course of 
tiniG^ and through the favour of Sultan Ffroz, he rose info 
prominence and got the title of Imadul Mulk, His one passion 
was acquisition of wealth by any means. Soon he accumulated 
crors of iankax. Shams Sira] Afif writes that on one occasion 
gunny bugs were required for containing the tom, and k was 

1, Afif, pp. 4S7-I92. 
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esEimatcd that 2^500 rcrflto would be expended in the pun:^bii!;e 
of the matcdal, the cosE of each bag being tourjifah;^ but 
Imodul \fulk objected to this estrovaganl ou|]ay for bags and 
directed that pits should be dug in the ground and the money 
placed therein like as torn is stored. He had amassed thirteen 
cror iankas but he was greedy about acquiring tnore.^ 

Just imagine thirteen cror tank&s. The total revenue of 
a year during Firoi's reign was six cror and sevenly-fivc lac 
tankffs,^ and one individual slave of the Sultan (Bashir-t-Sultani) 
had acquired wealth amounting io two years* total revenue of 
the country. Could corruption go funher ? **Therc were 
many rich Khans and Maliks in the time of Firoi Shah/' wriEes 
Afif.'‘bug no one was so rich as he i indeed there never had 
been one so rich in ony reign or in any kingdom."* Still the 
officers of the Revenue Depanment could not call bam to 
account; they were indeed afraid of him^ for he was a favourite 
of the Suitan. 

To please the Sultan[madul Mulk once presented him 
with a cfor of tanki^s as a ^^small contribution for the use of the 
servants of the court/' But twelve crors still remained with 
him. At his deaths the Sultan ordered nine crors to be deposiEcd 
ifi the State exchequer on the plea that Bashir is my property, 
and so his properly Is niinc/' Three crors were left with ImaduT 
Mulk*s son Ishaq who also got the liile of his father. ASf odds 
that Tshaq himsell was an extremely rich man and did not stand 
in the need of his fathcr^s wealth. 

The chronicler philosophizes by saying : ^^These nobles 
accumulated so much wcaiih by lawful and unlawful rneans 
(yqft'h fia vajt^h), and then leaving it undertook ihe Iasi journey 
where tlicy were to actouni for all this wcahh/"* But such ill- 

I. Anr. p. 4119. 

“fhe ctirciniclrf dort nol fixn^cTvte. T 7 jp of 11 :^ 4^111 Mullt wm» 
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gcUen gains at (east create<3 havoc In this world, because, accor¬ 
ding to Afif himscir, '*much of the iroublc that came ahotiT in 
the time of Snban Muhammad (son of FiroK) was due to the 
accumpialion of such wealth in the hands of a few nobles."^ 

Thus there was corruption ifi the armyi in dvil-adminis¬ 
tration and in the minting of coinage. Hoarding, black- 
marketing and bribery were commonly practised. Even the 
judidary was not free from corruption, and that loo during the 
reign of a strong and cruel monarch like Alauddin. Talking of 
Qazi Hamiduddin Multank Ziyaaddin Barani cry^pEically 
remarkSp would not be proper to write about his quaFitics In 
history.'" He also says that not "the godfearing and abslemioust 
but corrupttblcp greedy and mundane^' people were appointed as 
judges.^ His one complaint was that judges used to stretch the 
meaning of ihc Quranic lexis to carry out the wishes of Ehe 
Sultans.’ The indictrnent of Mnufana Shnmsuddin Turk on Ehe 
judiciary of tile day too is worth citing. The Maulana who 
hailed from Egypt, addressed a klier to Alauddin saying Ehat 
"itl-fatcd wiseacres of black fttces sat in mosques with abomin¬ 
able law books and made money by cheating both tlic accuser 

and the accused, and the Qazis.did not bring these fads to 

the notice of the king,"* \i is said that Shamsuddin Turk was 
oppoiied to Qazi Hamidiiddln, and therefore wrote in such a 
way, but in Afvfta^i-Anvar^ Amir Khusrau also observes lhal the 
Qazis were ignorant of ihc principles of law. The appointment 
of Ibn Baltulap who did not know a word of law, as ihc Qazi 
of the capital by Muhammad bin Tugliluq, came to him as the 
greatest surprise. 

Having studied some prominent cases of bribery, corrup¬ 
tion, hoarding, and black-marketing in medieval times, let us 
analyse their genesis and iheir prominenr aspects, ft is clear 
that corruption had nothing much to do wnth poverty or a low 
standard of living. During fialban^s rule the nobiliiy and army- 

1, Afif, p. ^10. 
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mtP, who could not or would not pcrfonn their duties for which 
lands had been granted to them, were not poof. But they 
wanted their privileges to continue; about performing their 
duties they were not concerned. Fakhruddin, the Kolwal, who 
pleaded their case with the king was moved as much by 
compassion ns by self-interest. He was himself old and in 
course of time stood to lose all privileges if the orders of Balban 
were not amended. The people who minted counterfeit coins 
found in the token currency of Muhammad bin Tughlaq a 
challenge to their intelligence and ingenuity, and look advan¬ 
tage of the golden opportunity provided by it to get rich. The 
officials of the Divan-i-Arz who took a gold mifka for issuing 
the htness certificate to the cavalryman in the days of Firoa 
Tughlaq, or the drinkers, distillers and smugglers of wine in 
Alauddin’s days, were habituated to doing it. They TOuld not 
give up their habit or change their attitude. The shiqdars or 
officers who embezzled the money advanced to them for culti¬ 
vation bv Muhammad bin Tughlaq again were not poor. The 
people who minted debased currency, the wholesalers and 
retailers who indulged in hoarding and biack-markeling, men 
like Kajar Shah and Bashir Sultani, did not do what they did 
because they were poor, but because they were opportunists. 
True, the corrupt revenue collectors ofAlauddins days wtre 
not highly paid servants, but they were as corrupt as the Khuts 
and Muqaddams whom they had succeeded. The object of the 
poor was to get rich, of the rich to get richer. 

Thus seir-interest, ingenuity and intelligence, opportunism, 
force of habit, the desire to amass wealth, etc,, kept the torch of 
corruption burning. But how could eomiption flourish in the 
lime of such strong rulers who, but for Firoz Tughlaq, Can CTcn 
be called tyranis ? Balban's strictness and the fear he inspired 
in the hearts of men through his army of spl« is well-known. 
Alauddin has been called Tharaoh* by his contemporary 
chronicler. About Muhammad bin Tughlaq. Ibn Battuta wrirca 
that not a day passed at his court when some one was not 
awarded capital punishment. The espionage network of those 
days with hundreds of Barids and Munhiy a ns reporting the 
slightest ifKgutarities to the kings should have stomped out 
epituptioii. Tlic ever vigilant Muhtasibs, who could even eater 
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the houses of the people to J(«p their morals straight, would 
have completed the worlc of the spies. And the barbarous 
punishments of medieval limes, which are welMtnown and need 
no: be described here, should have made the culprits shudder. 
And jret corruption was there, well-grounded. The reason 
was that even autocrats could not always behave as autocrats, 
and in matters of government there ts above all laws the law of 
eipedicncy. The way the Prime Minister Khap-i-Jahon dealt 
with the case of Kajar Shah is illustrative of this. Corruption 
in medieval India could not be stamped out because it was 
perhaps never meant to be stamped out, for after ali ^‘kingship 
(or government) is a combination of terror, strictness and kind¬ 
ness, and it is only msmtained by (resorling toj these <x)nir8- 
dictory principles/’* 


t. B«nni, p. Jiis. fthir ta lil^ tt twlf tti, oa fmdihM 
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**Had Mcwar possessed her Thucydides or her Xeiiopbon/* 
writes Cel Tod, the ilJuslrious historian of Rajasthan, "neither 
the wars of the Pdoponnesus nor the retreat of the ^Icn thou- 
sand" wouid have yielded more diversified incidents'" for Clio 
than the heroic deeds of the people of Mewar under Rana 
Pratap Singh Sisodia, The annals of Mewar arc replete with 
accounts of battles memorable, but few were perhaps so 
momentous as the batEle of Haldighati. Here, about four cen¬ 
turies agOj the might of the great Mughal came in clash with 
'jndaunted Rajput heroism and it was here clearly shown that 
'he vanquished was greater than ihc victor. 

If govemmenls can claim to be popular^ Akbar s certainly 
was one. Towards this enlightened despot some brave Rajputs 
,sxicnded Ihcir hand of co-operation. Some others defied him, 
Rajputana stood divided in its atiiliide towards the Great 
Mughal. The House of Amber (Jaipur) was for co-opcraiion 
with Akbar, the House of Mewar (Udaipur) was against it. 

Great palitidpns were these Ambcritcs, They measured 
their strength with that of the Mughal Emperor and found that 
defiance would mean their destruction, CoHspemtion was ihc 
only course open and they decided to befriend the Mughal- Raja 
Bihari Mai of Amber pledged his loyalty to Akbar* and a few 
months later cemented it with blood by marrying his daughter 
to rheEmperor* Later on his son Bhagwant Das and his grandson 
Man Singh secured high posilions in the imperial service. 

Such matrimonial alliances were doubly blessed. To ihc 
Emperor it meant the conversion of □ possible foe into a certain 
friend. For the Rajput chief it meant removal of fear of an 
attack from the Emperor* and if aggression threatened from 
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any other quarter, he could bank upon the support of Agra. 
A daughter inatTied to the Emperor was the Rajahs ambassador 
of gcodwiU 35 also his spy of unimpeachable credentials through 
whom the father could collect all the informal ion ntmut the 
imperial palace, capital and court. Moreover* the girls were 
hardFy married to the Emperor^ who had dozens of wives arid 
hundreds of concubines , they were married to the Imperial 
throne. 

Say what one mighty Bihari Mafs marrying his daughter 
to Akbar W3S an act of great statesmanship. In the words of 
Dr, Beni Prasad, author of the Hfsfory nf this ulhance 

‘^symbolized the dawn of a new era in tndbn Politics ; it gave 
the country a line of remarkable sovereigns/' Many a Rajput 
house had created a precedent for Bihari MaU nnd many others 
followed his CJtample. All this was afso the cause and ihe effect 
of Akbar""s generosity and tolerance. By his generous polilics 
Akbar was enabled to secare the services of Ihese bravest of 
warriors. This class of Rajputs vied with one another in 
promoting the glory of the Empire. 

It might have been politlCt but in the eyes of many con¬ 
temporaries llie offering of the daughters hand in marriage 
appeared to bo an ignominious surrender. The Sisodias of 
Mewar spurned such an alliance. Unable to Ihfnkof'^the 
degradation of uniting his family with the Tartar^* or to accept 
Mughal suzereignty^ Maharana Prntap ofMewar resolved to 
redeem the honour of his race. 

Every High School boy knows the story of how Raja Man 
Singh of Amber went to pay a visit to Rana Pratap, but was 
deeply offended when the latter excused himself from dining 
with liimn A threat of attack from Man Singh only elicited an 
incisive but indiscreet tnunt from some one that while invading 
Mewar he should bring his phi/pfia Akbar along with him. 

The matter duly reported might well have been an excuse 
for Akbar's exasperation ; but even if the Incident at the dmner 
party had not taken place, it is too much to believe that Chttlor 
would have escaped the attack of the Great Mughal ; for Akbar 
was a bom Imperjalist and he would not have left a small state 
like Chjttor unsubdued when he had curried bis aims from 
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Bengal to Gujarat and from Kabul to Ahmfldnagar. V, Smjlh 

rightly observes that the Raita's “patrioiism was his offence;* 

Thus against Akbar was pitted the Bana of Mewar, a 
prince who never found rest in his life. He had succored to 
the throne in 1572. Already in 1567 Pratap’s father Uda.Stngh 
had suffered defeat at the bauds of Akbar, Since then Chittor 
and !he easrem part of Mewar had come in the possession of the 
Mughals. Bana Pratap knew that Akbar would not rest content 
until the whole of Mewar was subdued and that a clash with 
the Mughal would mean a fight rot only against the Emperor 
but »lso against his loyal Rajput ehiefi. Aware of the danger, 
Rana Pratap had taken refuge in the western hills and rorests 
of bis domirlon domintited by the rock forlrcss of Kumbhalgarh 
(or Kamalmcr) and had made his base at Gogunda, n town 
16 miles north-west of Udaipur. He had taken steps to tone up 
the administration, reform the army and repair the forts. But 
ilie Invasion came too soon, only four years after his succession. 

In April 1576 Akbar senl Raja Man Singh and Asaf Rhan 
Qazvini against Rana Pratap. The royal forces arrived via 
Mandalgarh. tying cast of Mewar, between Bundi and 
Their march was directed to tlie hiM-fortrcss of Gogunda to 
save which the Rana had stationed his horsemen at the 
Kaldigbali. some twelve mites north-east of Gogunda. J e 
pass situated at the base of n neck of mountain shut up the 
vaJley and made it iraceessible. On the cliffs overlooking the 
field of battle were stationed Bhil and Lohia tribesmen with 
their deadly bows and arrows and huge stones to roll upon the 
enemy. Down below the Rana was posted with the flower of 
Mewar and the crimson banner. Clan after Clan had 
follow his example. Hakim Khan Sur. the disgruntled Afghan 
too was with them. Ram Singh. Prince of Gwalior «iled by 
Babur, had joined the Rana with his three sons. e or 
under Rana Pratap counted, secordirg to Muslim sources 
three thousand horsemen : that of the imperialists five thousand 

°'™'lvTan Singh’s army was stationed outside the pass. The 
battle was fought on June 21, 1576. close Co ^^ 
Khamnaur at the entrance of the pass. c ,f coine 

the morning. For some hours the day appearc 
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in favour of the Rana. Shortly fcftcr mid-day *‘when ihe air 
grew like furoact^" hfan Smgh** rear guard changed the 
siiuation. The combalant's grappled with one anoEher so 
Jlereely that the bewildered Badaom asked Asaf Khan how he 
could distinguish beiwccn his own and die enemy Rajputs, 
Asafs reply was short hut significant, "Shoot at whomsoever 
you chose , said he, *'on whichever side they may be killed^ Ie 
will he a gain (o fsJam*'. 

The tragedy of Jndiau miJirary hrstory has been that on 
many occasions Jeaders have hoped to succeed againsi musketry 
through sheer force of tiumbers. ^fan can fight against man, 
not against cannon, rbrahim Lodi thought of winning the 
battle of Panipat against Babur^s guns just because his army 
was ten limes that of his adversary. Later in the day the 
Bhonsfas of Nagpur cornmiited the same mistake. Similarly 
at Haidjghail the valour of the Sisodias, already lesser in 
numbers than the ad versa ry^ proved of no avail against n forec 
wiEh -numerous field artillery^. Rana Pralap fought with 
exemplary courage and of the three fhousnnd RajpuEs who had 
osserabicd that day, only a Imfe more than hairidft the field 
alive. !n the daricness of the evening, the wounded Rpna left 
the field on his favourite Chetafc. The loss of the imperialists 
was not heavy, but they were too hred to pursue. 

Mnharflna Pratap had lost ihe battle, but not Ws spirit. 
Soon after he rcgccupied Gogunda and Kambhalgarh from 
where he concentnited on cuEting supplier to the Mughal 
occupaiion forces* In October, Akbar marched in person 
against ihc Rana, He look Gogunda and sent Bhngwant Das 
and Man Singh in pursuit of Rana Pratap, but the latter 
remained untraced and unsubdued. The Rauu's confederates 
suffered from Akbar s revenge, but Pratap, even in his isoJatlon, 
remained undaunted. Later on he recovered all Mew^ar except 
Mandalgarh and ChiEtor+ which had been occupied by Afchar 
after a barbarous massacre. 

During his latter years of life the Rana was left undisturbed. 
The body was growing weak, but the spirit was unbroken. 
Hjs nearest associates and the Bhil and Lohia iribafs hod 
taken a vow not to return to Chittor until it had regained 
independence. They would not eat in plates, but only on leaves. 
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They watild not ^leep ii] bed, but only on the ground. They 
would renounce all com Torts till their motherland was freed. 

Then an incident happened, as if fr evidence would not 
bear to see the Rajput iiolow. In 1597 the Maharana* worn 
out by years of exertion, lay dying in an unJiLnown hut on she 
banks of the Peshola (siIe oT the present palace of Udaipur), 
His generals were in attendance by his bedside, when suddenly 
the Rana's face saddened and he seemed visibly moved. The 
cause of his anguish was the reaction of his son to a minor 
injury. As prince Amar was once entering a hut* he was struck 
by a bamboo projecting from the Chached roof. His Torebca^ 
got scratched and the Rana recollected the emotion on the 
princess face and Pratap's eyes wetted. 

'^'What aiieth thee. Sire, that thy soul departeth not In 
peace ?'"* asked Sal umber. 

“It liogef$."* replied the master, “for a pledge that this 
country shall not be abandoned to the Turk.” 

The Rana then related the incideni which Jmd guided his 
esLlmnle of his son and exclaimed : ”These sheds will give 
place to sumptuous dwellings, thus generating the love of ease; 
and luxury with Its concomitants will ensue, to which the 
independence of Mewar, which we have bled to mninEain, will 
be sacriheed ? and you, my chiefs, will follow the pemicioui 
example." 

The chiefs, full of tears in their eyes^ pledged ^'by the 
ihronc of Bappa RawaT that they would ever cherish the 
freedom of Me war, and untHl that was recovered, comfort would 
be like poison unto them^ 

The Rana's soul departed in peace. The Rajputs 
redeemed their pledge* Their deeds of valour in their direst 
hours will ever be remembered by every Endian with reverence 
and pride. They fought against the mightiest Empire of their 
day, and there was a lime when Pratap's son bad to negotiate 
with Akbar^s son for a compromise. But ihc bravest amongsi 
them had left their homes to return to them only when 
Me war had regained independence* That day was noi destined 
to come in their life-time. It was not to come for decades, 
for generations, for centuries* But one day it was to come. 

Four huadred years after, this land of the heroes, which 
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Akbar, witnessed another proccssi®*' , 

man. In March. 1955. Jawaharlal Nehru, more magnificent 
than Pratap in his humility, more powerful than Akbar m hw 
simplicitv. ted the descendants of these valiant warriors back to 
their homes in independent Chiitor in 

Siep by step he led them back to their once desecral^ and 
deserted homes and resettled them m the land their fore-fat hers 
had been forced to for^ke. All this reads like a fairy tale, but 
At is history. And the history of Mewar has a moral to icscb . 
the spirit of man is eabendlng, uncontiiierable. 
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CHANGI^C PATTERN OF SOCIETY IN EARLY 
AIEDIEVAL INDIA' 

In most of the modern Jiistorical works on Medieval 
India, the social life of ihc people is so treated as to give an 
impression that it was static and unchanging. It is sltK^ed. 
generally speaking, under sub-heads like "food and drink, 
‘dress and clothes', ‘manners and customs’, ‘religious ceremonies 
and festivals', "position of women', etc., etc,, as if for seven 
hundred years (A.D, 1000-1700) there was no change in the 
social order, Tliere is, however, a belief that the conditioti of 
the people, particularly of the Hindus, was very bad during the 
Turkish period, but it improved arder the Mughuls, But all 
that glitters is not gold, and even in the Mughal times, if 
many were happy, some indeed felt miserable. On the other 
hand shadows are always accompanied by light, and the 
Turkish period after all was not as bad as commonly bdtcved. 

However, from the study of contemporary medieval 
works one thing becomes menifeslly clear. And it is that 
medieval society was not static ; it was changing, evolving, 
progressing. The speed of change was not so great as today, 
nor so slow as in the paleolithic or neolithic times. But the 
change was clearly perceptible. This change becomes particularly 
noticeable when we make a comparative study of works like 
Atberuni’s fndia, I bn Battuta's Rehta, Sliihabuddin Abul Abbas’s 
Masi^lk-ul-Absar^ Mmmlik'vl-Atnsar^ nl-Qalqashindi's Subh-u! 
Asfia, Vidyapati's Rirtilula and Babur's Memoirs, Besides, the 
accounts of various western visitors like Athnasius Nikitin, 
Njeolo Contu Abdur Razzaq, Santo Stefa no, Barbosa and 

I, DcEivrmI U 4 IfUk ml ihc of Hijtckrkjit StiidicfK 
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Others and the contemporary Persian chronicles of the iwcirth 
to the fifteenth centuries also throw sulhcient light on tlie 
changing pattern of society in the middle ages- 

AIbcruni has to say a lot about the greatness of the 
Hindus in the held of religion, philosophy, science and arts. 
This greatness to him was of a bygone age. The society he 
came across in India in the eleventh century whs conservative 
and caste-ridden. A fact mentioned by him needs special 
notice. In the battles between Mahmnd of Ghazni and Indian 
rulers, prisoners of war were captured by both sides, Some 
prisoners managed to escape from captivity, or, when treaties 
were concluded, they were released. Repatriated hfuslini 
prisoners were received by their co-religionists with open anus, 
Ijtit the fate of Hindu prisoners released by the Muslims was 
very dilTerent. They could not regain their caste and would 
not be accepted back into the Hindu fold.^ This rigid Brahmin 
position might not have b«n commonly accepted, but it 
definitely points to a diseased society. Whatsoever the other 
causes of the success of the Turks in India, such a society 
could not have withstood the onslaughts of any invaders. No 
wonder that in about fifteen years* time (1192-1206) the major 
cities of northern India—from Sindh to Bengal—had been 
captured by the Turkish conquerors. 

Now this society changes. If there was any indifference 
on the part of the people, contributing to the success of the 
«irly Turkish invaders, it gradually disappears. The Indians 
fake stock of the situation and begin to play a significant role 
in polilieat life. They determine to fight back and reassert 
their rights and privileges in regions where Turkish invaders 
become rulers. As a result of this, throughout the early 
medlevol period, provinces and districts frequently change hands 
between Hindu and Muslim rulers and Dr, A.B.M. Habibullah's 
Tlie Foundation of Aftalim Rule in India cHits namcrous Hindu 
ioscriplions proclaiming victory. In day-to-day life the Hindus 
refuse to accept any inferior type of citizenship and resent any 
religious or political disabilities, Jalatuddio and Alauddin 
Jthalji complained about the pride with which the Hindus 
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<Irc$sed in white, rode on horseback and went about non¬ 
chalantly,' 

Alberuni in the eleventh century talks of the Hindu social 
order as decadent, but Timur in the fourteenth century claims 
to have attacked India because the Hindus were very powerful 
here. The Hindus who had been swept and 'scaltcricd' in the 
early years of Muslim conciuesl had rallied and reasserted 
their power. In the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries the 
Hindus were very powerful indeed, and if Babur had to fight 
Ibrahim Lodi he had also to deal with Rana Sangram Singh, 
as strong if not more powerful than I he Lodi monarch. Hasnn 
Ni 2 ami*s TaJ-ut-Ataasir talks contemptuously of the Hindus. In 
the years that followed the Hindus could not be treated with 
contempt either as friends or foes. Ziyauddin Barani's 
fulminattons against them are only indicative of his impotent 
rage. 

In the social sphere again, there are far reaching changes- 
Albenini was struck by the fact that because of caste restrictions 
even a soldier taken prisoner by the Muslims lost his caste and 
religion for ever and under no circumstances could he regain 
them. Bui in the new situation created by the Turkish invasion^ 
this rigid position is appreciably relaxed. From the Hindu 
works on Dharma and polity of the twelfth, ihirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries it becomes clear that regaining of caste, 
purity and reconversion could be possible for the Hindus by 
undergoing some fasts and penanc^. The Deirala smritl permit* 
ted not only men but even women who had been captured by 
the mleksftas as prisoners, to return to the Hindu fold.* 
professor Sri Ram Sharma enumerate a number of case* of 
“conversion and reconversion to Hinduisfn" in a small brochure 
of the same title.' But the most interesting fad is that Fircffi 
Tughlaq and Sikaodar Lodi punished some Brahmins who had 
con verted Muslims to Hinduisro. A society, which in the time of 
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Albcj-uni wus not prepared to accept back Hindus who had 
even 0 iK€ eaten with the was in Jatter years converting, 

hfuslims to Hinduism. This was a revolurionary change indeed. 

Hindu Jearning suffered m the early days of M a slim on' 
slaughis. AIbcruni graphically and truthfully points out : 
“Mahmud utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and per¬ 
formed those wonderful citpbttSp by which the Hindus became 
like atoms of dust scattered in all directions^ and like a t^le of 
old in the mouth of the people. Their scattered remains 
cherish, of course, the most inveterate aversion towards all 
Muslims. This is the reason, too, why Hindu sciences have 
retired far away from those parts of the country conquered by 
us, and have fled to places which our hand cannot reach, to 
Kashmir, Benares^ and other places. And there the ani agon ism 
between them and alJ foreigners receives more and more nourish¬ 
ment froni both political and religious sources. 

Such was the position in Mahmud of Ghazni's timep full of 
vandalism on the part of the Turks and full of hatred on the 
part of the Indians. Even later on Such destruction and conse¬ 
quent bitterness went on apace- In hi^ days Alberuni had the 
opportunity of conversing with Pandits at places like Peshawar 
and Multan in the north and west, of procuring their help and 
of buying hooks In these places * But later on the Hindus left 
these cities desecrated or destroyed by Muslim arms.® Later on 
Ikhtiyaniddin Muhammad Bakhtiyar destroyed the monastic 
Universities of Odantapuri, Nalanda and Viiramsik, and their 
y^holars hed to Orissa* South India, Benares and even to far- 
off places as Nepal, Tibet and China. The Tibetan schokr 
Dharmaswamin fChaglo-lsa^ba) mentions another wave of 
inviisk>n in the lime of iltutmish and sack of Nalando, Gaya 
and Vaisalip and the same tale of l!igtit of scholars was repeated. * 
No ivonder he found AO trace of the Vikramsila University in 
the early part of the thirteenth century. 

But this onslaught on the Hindu centres of educutiori did not 

1. AIbcruni* It p. 23. 

2. Kv, I, p. 24. 
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cmascufate Hindu lenrmiTg, The Jarge number of booJfs wriiten 
in throughput the medieval period bear wituci^ to the 

fiict that high classical learning in the middle ages never died 
out. But the onslaughts of the Muslim conquerors on the 
centres of classical learning resulted in many unexpected deve¬ 
lopments as years went by. In ihe first pface Persian was 
patronized by (he Muslim ruling ctrcles and a new Janguage was 
added to the weaJEb of Indian literature. In the second place, 
when passions had settled down, Muslim rulers themselves got 
mciny Sanskrit works translated into Persian, not only on fable 
and fiction alone, but also on musce, medicine and other sciences. 
But the Muslim rulers could not possibly be truty interested in 
the Sanskrit language which they did not understand.^ There¬ 
fore they patronized l^ocal languages in the various regions of 
the country as and when their rule extended to those parts of 
the country. It is a well-known fact that Bengali, Avadhh 
Brajbhasha, Maithili, Gujarati etc- developed as much through 
services of I he Vaishnava saints as because of the patronage of 
rulers. From Atnir Khusrau to Vldyapati add from ^fahk 
Muhammad Jaisi to Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan there were 
m large number of Muslim poets composing in Hindi and other 
Jaiiguagcs. Similarly, In course of time^ many Hindus became 
scholars of the Persian language. Kn the light of this develop- 
ment» Albcnjui's assertion that 'The Hindus believe that their 
is do country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no kings like 
theirsp no religion like theirs^ no sciences like 1 heirssoon 
became an anachnodlsm. Hindu literary society was under¬ 
going n great change from the day the Turks set foot on Indian 
soil. Subjects of study^ centres of study, languages of study were 
all undergoing a rapid change. 

tn the early years of Muslim rule there was mutual suspi- 
cjpii and dislike between the Hindus and Muslims because of 
the milure of the Muslim conquest referred to by Alberuni. 

J, E.^. ^mir Khuimu ui Siprhr : tdac Hindui) havr lu'LLr book# 
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The Muslims trealed ihe Hindus with con tempi’ and the Hindus 
hated the Muslims,* This hatied took time to go, perhaps it 
was not completely wiped out. If in the founctnlh centtiry a 
scholar like Ziyauddin Barani could hate the Hindus. Vidynpali. 
a poet of Mtthilfl. could pay the comp]iment back if not with 
as much venom at least with equal measure of sarcasm, 
Barani’s ideas about the Hindus put through the mouth of 
Qazi Mughisuddin are loo well-known to be restated here, hut 
let us see what Vidyapati has got to say. The picture of hale 
and Spite given by Vidyapati in Kirtilato ond also referred to 
in Furusfi /VifiJtsAar makes an interesting reading. Vidyapati 
writes: “And what should Isay of the judgment of the Qa^, 
one's own wife becomes another's..! Somewhere a certaiit 
Musalman catches hold of someone going oa the way. He 
catches hold of a Bfflhman boy and sacrifices a calf over his 
forehead. He builds a mosque after breaking a temple... He 
treats the Hindus with contempt. Even a young Musatnian 
shows his rage and attacks {the Hindu), [t appears on seeing 
the Turks that they would swallow the whole lot of the 
Hindus."* Talking about the army of Islam, Vidyapati says: 
“Sometimes they eat only raw flesh. Their eyes are red with 
the mlojticaiion of wine... {They) take into custody all the 
women of the enemy's city... Wherever they happen to pass 
in that very place the ladies of the Rajas house begin to be 
sold in the market... They used to set fins to the village. They 
turned out the women (from their homes) and killed the 
children. Loot was their (source of) income. They ihriv^ 
on injustice and carried napie from war (tjAflj'). Neither did 
they have pity on the weak nor did they fear the strong. Nei¬ 
ther did they have travelling expenses nor a (married) woman 
at home. They were neither ashamed of themselves nor had 
they anything to do with righteousness... They never kept 
their promise... They were neither desirous of good name, 
nor did they fear bad name...''* 

I. Albmim, 1, p. I8i. K. S. Lit, Tarf/.jsAf fht yWtenal., CBombay, 
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Such rtfciences of dislike and even haired one finds from 
the days of Alberunl to those of ftabuf and beyond. There is no 
need to shut one’s eyes to ihem. And Alheroni s ana ysis a 
this dislike of each other “received more and more nourishmw 
from both political and religions sources", seems to be cortw. 
But tbe people couiil not live on dislike all the lime, n e 
social sphere, with muttial suspicion, mutual understanding an ^ 
fellow-feeling also developed side by side. The very fact that 
Hindus and Muslims hnd to live together, rounded off many 
of the suspicions nrd angularities of both the communities. 
The Muslims in the South had not come as conquerors, and had 
soon spread out on the Malabar coast In the North also there 
were many colonies of the Muslims prior to the time ot 
Mahmud of Chazni himself. Ibu Asir records that ‘there were 
Musalmans’ in the area around Benarus since the time ot 
Subuktigin.i This ts atlestwl to by the Lama his onan 
Taranatha * Contact between the two communities could not 
be avoided. Indeed it became imperative and even perhaps 
welcome when wave after wave of immigrants as traders and 

conquerors began pouring in India. , o c 

In courae of lime, conversions to Islam, activity 
saints and Hindu Yogis, and the sheer fact of Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims living together were bringing about changes m the o^ lan 
social set-up. The converted Muslims always remained half- 
Hindus ; they could not entirely snap their connections 
their relatives nor forgot their traditions and customs, 
they, and with them other Muslims, participated in the Hindu 
festivals and vke rena. The Muslims indeed adopted some of 
the festivals of the Hindus. The Shab-i-Bamt is said to have 
been adopted from ShivaTatri. as fireworks arc comrnon m 
both. Taking out of Taziyas in Muharram is pro^bly an 
adaptation from the Jagannalh Rathyat™, Knshna Lila and 

Mah^riadi f-estivals* . 

Hindu soldiers took up service under Muslim rulers and 
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Musliois Udder Hindu king';.' No longer did the loucb of the 
Muslim pollute the Hindu and the Muslim also learnt to live in 
peace with his non-Muslim neighbour. When Timur attacltod 
India, Hindus und Musalmans alt stood up to a man to Ugh! him 
wherever he went. "The days of Mshmud Ohaznt were a story 
of the past, and Timur met resistance everywhere. At Tulambo, 
Ajodban, Deopalpur, Bbatnir, Meerut and Delhi—nay every¬ 
where—the Hindus and the Muslims fought shoulder to shoulder 
against the invader."* Throughout the early middle ages there are 
instances of Hindu princes giving shelter to Muslim nobles.* 

Indeed Indian society was rapidly changing after 
AlberunJ's time, Hindus no longer called the Muslims mtekitias \ 
DO Muslim writer after him mentions this word. On the 
contrary they tried to understand the Muslims and vice versa. 
The Muslims belonging to the ruling class as they did, could not 
say that the Hindus and Muslims were equal. Therefore the 
mantle of uniting the two communities fetl on the shoulders of 
the Hindus. From Namdeva to Kabir and Nanak, there 
appeared a large number of saint reformers who undertook the 
task of national integration. Because of their teachings 
treinendous changes came about in the social order. The 
very institution of caste, which was an Inalienable part of 
the Hindu society and which was quite rigid in Alberuoi's days, 
began to be suspected by a large section of the Hindus by the 
SIteenth century, and its rigidity wore off- Similar was the case 
with idol worship—many people gave It up altogether. The 
lower classes among the Hindus began to be treated in a better 
way. Withal, because of the teachings of the socio-religious 
reformers Hindus and Muslims began to come closer to one 
another. The result of all this was as expected. Niamatullab, 
writing about Raja Man Singh of Gwalior (Jate fifteenIh 
century) says that the Raja was of such cosmopolitan views 
that the Hindus considered him to be a Hindu and the Muslims 
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A Muslim.' Ibn Balliiia did not come across sych people, 
Alberuni could not even have visualized such a SMieiy. 

Influence of Muslim new-comers on Hindu society an^ 
vice tma brought about tremendous changes in diw and 
manners, food habits, and indeed in every sphere of socia 
life. Only a few examples will suffice lo conjum up 

\he Hindus used to dress scantily. Usually they wore 
dbofU which made Alberuni declare: "They use tui ins or 

trousers ”."but those who like much dress wear 

lined with...much cotton" and kwras and headdress. Also 
both Barani and Ibn Battuta say that the Hindus prrferrcd 
white clothes* Later on from the 
manufactured in the Karkhanos as given by Afil 
Hindi, and for the matter of that available m Alauddms 
markets, clothes seem to have been made of many co ours and 
varieties. The description of al-Qalqashmdi about' the dress 
of the people in this country” is fascinating indeed'. A novel 
feature was that saints couid now be seen in very fine clothes. 
Hindu ascetics wore only a Join-ctolh or put on a simple sli^t 
of uosewn cloth round themselves. But Muslim saints dressed 
well, often in long-flowing silk robes. Shaikh Qulbuddm feiyya 
Husain Kirmani used to put on garments of the finest Chinese 
atiks and Kutnkhwabs, and bis mouth was ever full of pofl. 
Shaikh Niaamuddin Auliya also used to relish betel. Was not 
nil this a great change in the habits of the people ? 

Again, Alberuni saw the Hindus eating alone. "The 
Hindus eat singly, one by one," says he, ...‘‘They do uot make 
use of remainder of a meal."^ Ibn Battuta also came across 
such people in Sindh. “The people known by the name of 
Sami rah,” he notes, ‘do not eat with any one, and no one 
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must look Ht itioiti wbcn they Obviously in such a 

society there could have been no Inns, tuck-shops or hotel- 
like establishments^ But with ihe coming of the MushoiSt and 
fn cities where they bid settled in large numbers, *flour-mills/ 
*ovens and curriers^ began to be found in every qiiarterp* and 
bread, meut and meat-soup were easily available In shops. 
In Balban's Lime baked bread used to sell at two seers for 
a jttaL^ al-Qalqashindi cites Khojandi assaying: “1 and my 
three friends ate beef, breads and melted buller ghl for one 
jtiof in some places of Delhi till we were satisfied/"* Obviously 
public bakeries and cook houses, precursors of modem hotels^ 
had sprung tip in the 13th and 14th centurlesn. Thi^ was a 
great change and yet Babur on arrival in India was not 
satisfied. He complaJu^ that in India there was no good flesh, 
no grapes or miisk-niel^nSf...no ice or cold water* no good 
food or bread tn the ba^rs,.^.'^^ During the time of the 
Mughals these deficiencies were removed and many more 
items of food added 

These arc only a few examples of how rapidly Indian 
social life was undergoing a change. No wonder that when 
Babur arrived in India he found '‘everything in Hindustan 
is in the Hinduslani way'"* neither Hindu nor Muslim. This 
was not the India which Alberuni or even Ibn Battuta could 
foresee. Indian society rapidly changed in the early middle 
ages and the impact of this change was felt in all spheres of 
life—politicah religious, social and cuJturaL 
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IDEAS LEADING TO THE IMPOVERISHMENT OE 
THE INDIAN PEASANTRY IN MEDIEVAL TIMES* 

A study of the cantertiporury indigenous sources and 

accounls of foreign travelJcrs leads one lo the conclusion that 

the condition of the peasantry in India by the seventeenth 
century had become deplorable. Up to the fourieemh century 
their economic condition was not bad. This is borne out by the 
evidence provided by foreign and Indian writers from the 
eleventh to the fourteeiith centuries- None of them talks about 
poverty, on the contrary they give an impression of the well- 
being of the tillers of the soil. Alberuni has said many things 
about the HitidoSi but nowhere does he say that the people 
were living in suffering or want, Ibti Battuta, Shihabuddin 
Abbas Ahmad, the author of M<isaIik-uI-Absar^ al-Qalqashtndi, 
the author of Subh^ui-Asha, Amir Khusrau and Shams Siraj 
Alif even talk of the prosperity of the people. Even Barant 
is impressed with their wealth and conveys this impression whm 
he feels delighted at the action the government of Alauddin 
Khalji took against rich landlords and cultivators,* 

1. ttcad m a 5cnun»i an'Idea* modvating Sociil and Culuiral him r- 

meals and Eeanomic and PtolilioU Palicirt duriuff I he 15lii , Itkh and 
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But by the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries conditietis lire 
quite difTererit They change to such »ti exient that almost all 
foreign and iriBTiy Indian writers are struck by the poverty of 
the Indian peasant and do not fait lo write about it. Athnasius 
Nikitin* Varlhema, Barbosa, Paes, Nynit, Linschoten, Salbankp 
Hawkins, Joordain, Sir Thomas Roe* Terry and a host of others 
all (atk of the grinding poverty of the Indian people. It will 
serve no purpose to cite from each one of them, but one or two 
quotations may be given as specimens to convey the general 
trend of their impression. Pelsaert. a Dutch visitor during 
Jahangir's reign* observes: “The common people (live in) 
poverty so great and miserable that the life of the people can be 
depicted or accurately described only as the home of stark 
want and the dwelling place of bitter woe,.....their houses are 

built of mud with thatched roofs. Furniture there Is little or 
none^ except some earthenware pots to hold water and for 
cooking......"^ Salbankt writing of people between Agra and 

Lahore of about the same period, says that the “plebipn sort is 
so poor that the greatest part of them gn naked.^'^ These two 
quotations will sudice lo show how miseruble the coimtion 
people in the middle of the sevcnlcenth century were. Although 
not every word of these foreign writers can be accepted JiternUy, 
yet one is Jed to the iTtescapable conclusion that the condition 
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of the peasantry in India during tHe sixteenrh and seventeenth 

centuries was far from satisfactory.. 

It is pertinent to ask how the peasant during this period 
was reduced to such straits. India of the medieval times was 
inainly agriculturalt and histories and legends of the times do 
not tire of singing in praise of the wealth and glorj’ of ^ the 
Great Mughals. Then how did the peisant become so miser¬ 
ably poor ? Were there any ideas and actions of rulers which 
led to the impoverishment of the ogrkuiturists ? Also, were 
there any ideas of the peasants themselves which taught them 
to recoccLle themselves to their lot and did not prompt them 
to fight against their economic disable merit ? Contemporary 
chronicles do betray the existence of such ideas. That these 
have not yet been analysed by historians, docs not mean that 
these ideas were not there. An attempt is being made here lo 
discover such ideas and ihcir effects. It may, however, be 
pointed out. that this attempt is ex pi oratory rat her than conclu¬ 
sive. Also, since here only ideas and motives leading to the 
impoverishment of the peasantry will be discussed, other ideas, 
sometimes counter-baJoncing these, will not find a mention. 

To find the roots of the miserable condition of the agri¬ 
culturists in the seventeenth century, one has naturally lo look 
back to earlier times, and indeed, at the very nature of the 
Turkish conquest of India beginning with the thirteenth century. 
In the history of Muslim conquest, a unique phenomenon was 
witnessed in India, Contrary to the happening in Central 
Asia, Persia or Afghanistan, India could not be oompleiely 
conquered, nor were its people converted to the Islamic faith. 
On the other hand, a perennial resistance to the Turkish rule 
in the 13th, 14th and !5th centuries is clearly borne out by the 
records of the times, if Muslim chroniclers lay claim to un¬ 
qualified victories for their Turkish kings. Dr- A.B.M, Habibul- 
lah, in his The Fomdation o/ IttusUm Rule in India^ cites a large 
number of inscriptions of Hindu kings who too lay exaggerated 
claim to military successes. One thing which is clear beyond 
doubt is that throughout the Sultanate period (and also the 
Mughal period), in one region or the other of the country, the 
authority of the Sultanate was being openly challenged, 
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Naturally the Turkasli kings ttiougbt of every possible 
means to suppress the rtt^nleitmnt ckments. Besides other 
thingSp one idea that struck Alauddin Khaiji (1296-L3]d) was 
that it was 'wealth^ which coutaged detiance and provided 
means of'revolt". He and his advisers thought that If people 
could be impoverished, ^*no one could even have time to pro¬ 
nounce the word 'rebellioHi^ 

This idea of impoverishing the potential rebels was clearly 
enierlaincd agaiost Rajas, nobles^ rich zamlndars etc, who could 
gather means to rise against the royal authority, but the 
measures Alauddin undcilook to effect this impoverisbmeat were 
progressively directed against almost all sections of the popu^ 
lation. including the poorest of the peasants. He deprived the 
nobles of all land-grants held as milk (property). In jmitj (reward) 
and waqfi^U)^ and resumed them into the Khallsa or crowa 
lands. Stringent measure were^Jsp taken against rural leaders 
like ChoHilharls^ Khufs and Mtiqaddmis, But when the king 
fixed fifty per cent, of the produce ns the land revenue, besides 
collecting other taxes like Jaziya^ house tax, grazing tax, ecc.,^ 
he certainly struck at the very poorest of the poor. The bigoted 
Maul a na Ziyauddin Be rani feels jubilant at the suppression of 
the Hindus, and writes at length about the utter helplessness to 
which the peasantry had been reduced because the Sultan bad 
left to them bare sustenance and had inken away everything else 
in khamj (land revenue) and other taxes** 

After Alaudd in's death (A. D. 1316) most of his measures 
seem to have fallen into disuse^ but the peasants got no relief. 
<lhayasuddiii Tughinq who came to the throne four years after 
(A^D. 1320) rescinded many of the irksome regulations of Ala- 
uddin, but in the matter of revenue collection he continued the 
atrorioua Idea of Alauddtn, for he also ordered that there 
should be left only so much to the Hindus that neither^ on the 
one hand^ they should become arropnt on account of their 
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wealtK, nor. on the other, desert their lands in despair."^ In the 
time of Muhammad bin Tughlaq even this latter fear came out 
to be true. The Sultan's enhancement oftasation went even 
beyond the lower limits of ‘bare subsistauce,' for the people 
left their fields and fied, and the enraged Sultan “hunted them 
down like wild beasts."* 

The idea of leaving only the bare minimum to the peasant 
and collecting the rest of his hard-earned produce, initiated by 
Alauddin Khaiji, perhaps never left the minds of the rulers of 
lnd)j^ during the medieval times. During the Mughal period 
the peasantry remained miserable ; if there was any progress it 
was in the enhancement of taxation.* In the words of Dr. 
Irfan Habib who had made a special study of the agrarian 
system of Mughal India, “the bask object of the Mughal 
administration was to obtain the revenue on an ever-ascending 
scale/'* The share that could be taken out of the peasant's 
produce without destroying his chances of survival was probably 
a matter of common knowledge in each locality. t4a:har-i~ 
Shahjakani ip. iW says that the Jagirdars in Thaita (Sindh> 
did not take more than half. In Akbar's time, in Kashmir, 
the state demand was one-tbird, hut in renlily it came to two* 
thirds.* lu Gujarat, according to Geleynssen who wrote in 
1629, the peasant was nnadc to part with three-quarters of his 
harvest. Similar is the testimony of Dc Laet, Fryer and Van 
Twist.* 

The conditions in the Vijayansgar empire in down south 
were equally bad, if not worse. There the government was 
very oppressive in its treatment of the peasants. They were 
allowed, according to Nunk, to retain only a tenth of the pro- 
duce, the remaining being taken by the government.^ A survey 
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of the inscriplions reveals the fuel tlipt the gnispifig hand of 
the tajt'sathcrer was* indeed, active, ^*Wlien the hand of 
the oppressor became very heavy and rainous, the ryots, no 
longer able to put up with the tyranny, cither formed voluntary 
associations to resist hisKtortions, or. more frequently, deserted 
their homes and farms and migrated to a neighbourmg province 
ivhere conditions governing life were kss intolerable,"' 

To revert to the Mughal empire. An imporlaiit order in 
the reign of Aiirangzeb describes the Jagirdars as demanding 
in theory only half but in practice actually more thaii the iptal 
yield.* Diescribirtf the conditions of the latter pari of the seven¬ 
teenth century Mughal empire. Dr. Tara Chand writes,* “The 
desire of the State was to extract the cccmomic rent, so that 
nothing but bare subsistence remained for the peasant. Aurang- 
zeb's instructions were that ‘there, shall be left for everyone 
who cullivates his land as much as he requires for his own 
support till the next crop be reaped and that of his family and 
for seed. This much shall be left to him. what remains is land 
tax. and shall go to the public treasury,* *'* 

Conditions could not always have been that bad. There 
were steps taken from time to time to help cultivation and 
ameliorate the condition of the agriculturists, Shamsuddirt 
lltutmish constructed a large tank called Hauz-i-Shamsi, Traces 
of Alauddin KhaIji'sHauz-i-Khas and Firoz Tughlaq's irtiga- 
tion canals still exist. Similar steps lakcn in Mughal limes are 
well-known. But we are concerned here only with ideas and steps 
that resulted in the impoverishment of the peasantry. Some 
steps which looked like helping the agriculturists, sometimes 
resulted in their perpetual penury. For example, a very common 
administrative measure of the medieval times was to advance 
loans to peasants to help them lide over their difReuUies. But 
the important ideal entertained by rulers throughout medieval 
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tndiu cjio be bttt summarized iji the words of SEier Shah's ins- 
[metlonsto his Ami Is : "‘Be lenient at the time of assess men 
but slioA' no merev at the time of colEection/^ Th?s was, on 
the fai:^ of rf^ a good principle. But when agriculture was 
almost entirely dependent on rainfall and land tail was nni- 
fomiaily hfgh, it was not possible for the peasants to pay their 
revenue regularly and keep ihclr accounts ever straight with the 
government. The revenue used to fall into arrears- From the 
study of contemporary sources it is almost certain that there 
were hardly any remissions, on the other hand these arrears 
went on accumulating and the kings tried to collect them with 
the utmost rtgour. 

In the Sultanate period there was a fulMledged depart¬ 
ment by the name of the Divan-i-MustakharaJ^ whose duty it 
w^as to inquire into the arrears lying in I he names of collectors 
and to reillze thein+ The Muslakharaj freely punished the 
Amils and Karkuns and forced them to realize the balances in 
full.^ Such was the strretness in Alnuddin's times. 

WriEing about Muhammad bin Tughluq’s time Jhn 
Battuta says thm arrears were collected w ith great strictness 
and a separate otficer was appointed to realize them from I he 
Amils.- Under the Mughols^ again, arrears were rigorously 
collected. The system then eiEisting shows that the peasants 
were probably never relieved of the ^burden’ of arrears. ^Mn 
practice it could hardly have been possible always to collect the 
entire amount : anti the balance was generally carried forwanl 
to be collected along with the demand of the next year^ A bad 
year, therefore^ might leave an intolerable burden for the pea¬ 
sants in the shape of such arrears. These had a natural lendeacy 
to grow .. [I also seems to have been a comraon practice to 
demand the arreirs, owed by peasant who had fled or died* 
from their neighbour/"^ And peasants who could not pay 
revenue or arrears were frequently jaded. Dr. Irfan Habib 
goes so far os to say that steps tn ard of the development of 
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agncullurt were taken because ihes« could offer "an elTeclive 
means of increasing the revenue/^ 

Another idea of the rulers of mcdievnl India was to keep 
the prices of commodities of everyday necessity low. The 
motives of the rulers were good ; they wanted to benefit the 
people and make them happy. But the steps they took to briDg 
down prices and keep them stabilized at a low level also led to 
the impoverishment of the peasantry. In the development of 
this idea, again, the name of Alauddit) Kbalji comes first. For 
defence against Mongol invasions and fulfilment of his imperia' 
listic designs the Sultan wanted to maintain a large army on a 
moderate salary. To keep liis soldiers satisfied on a fixed salary, 
he fi^cd the prices of commodities of daily use. To the con¬ 
temporary chronicler these pric^ ^verc quite low and Ructuation, 
not even of a dang (small copper coin}, was ever allowed whether 
in seasons of drought or of plenty. Indeed the ‘low’ and ‘fixed’ 
prices in the market were “considered to he one of the wonders 
of the age." But "when a husband man paid half of his hard 
earned produce in land tax, some portion of the remaining half 
in other sundry duties, and then was compelled to sell his greiu 
at cheap rales to...government,® it does not speak well of the 
general condition of the peasantry in those days. They could 
never be happy in selling their grain at cheap rates fixed by the 
gpverument. ...The temptation of making profit, which is the 
greatest incentive to production, was completely checked by 
Alauddin’s market regulations and the peasants seem to have 
lived a life of monotony and low staitdaid.”® 

Without caring to understand that low prices cripple 
productioii and impoverish the producer, many Sultans after 
Alauddin took pleasure in competing with him in keeping prices 
low. Their motives might not have been to crush the poor 
peasant, but their actions affected him adversely. Shama Siraj 
Afif feels jubilant at describing and listing the tow prices during 
the reign of FirozTughlaq. claiming that while Alauddin made 
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great efforts to bring down the prices, in the time of Firoz 
Tughloq they temalned low withoul reselling to any pressure.' 
'■Like Akuddiii, Sikaiidar Lodi also used tO'lStep a consunt 
watch on the price-level** in the market.^ Abdulla, the author 
oflhe Fdrrt/j-j-iJiiud'j, says that "during the reign of Ibrahim 
Lodi the prices of commodities were cheaper than in the reign 
of any otlier Sultan except in Alauddio’s last days and adds that 
whereas in Alaud din’s time the cheapness of prices was main¬ 
tained by resorting to coercion, in Ibrahim’s reign prices 
remained tow hiaturally’,* 

So Alauddin Khalji had given an idea which was followed 
by his successors up to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
During the Mughal period prices by and large went up,* 
although as late as in the reign of Aurangieb, sometimes "the 
prices reported were regarded as exceptionally cheap." But 
"since the land revenue accounted for by far the larger portion 
of the peasant's surplus produce, it is obvious that this increase 
must have wiped out any possible advantage that the peasantry 
might have obtained through a rise in the prices.”* 

Besides these handicaps, the peasant suffered because there 
were no clear ideas about a regular commissariat service to 
supply the army on a campaign. There is evidence that markets 
were sometimes established for the convenience of soldiers.* but 
there are also situations on record when the soldiers were 
encouraged to loot the peasants to obtain grain.* SherShah 
took stringent measures to see that agriculturists were nof 
harassed by an army on march, but Babur noted that on the 
news of the arrival of an army the peasants used to leave their 
land, flee for life and establish themselves elsewhere. Encourage- 
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mcTii 10 soldiers lo loot was inherent in tJie idea ofA/rirm^ (las) 
wherein the stale obsained as its share onc-fifth of the b^ioty. 
And above nil one fact is dear in the chronicles of mcdievDl 
India—any measures against nobles and liigh Zammdprs 
ultimately affected the peasants, because any loss to the nobles, 
Iqtadars, Zamindars. Khuts and Maqaddams was surrepti¬ 
tiously made up by them by realizing a higher share from the 
peasantry. In this connection n statement ofShlhabuddin Abbas 
Ahmad, the author of Wosalik-uMbsar is significant. “The 
ihans, mafiks, amirs, and hfab-sahrs receive the revenues of 
places assigned to them by the treasury, and if these do not 
increase, they never diminish—,.-.. Some of the officers receive 
double, and even more than that, in citcess of the eslimatcd 
value of their grants ”* 

These arc some ideas and economic motives of rulers or 
medieval India and their adverse effects on the condiiion of the 
peasanlry. The condition, as we have seen, went on deteriora¬ 
ting till, by the end of the seventeenth century, it seems to have 
become intolerable. We shall now sec how the people reacted 
to Ihcs* ideas and actions, and whether thQ' tried to fight agaiost 
the uncharitable actions of tlic rulers.. 

To understand the ideas prevalent among the peasants of 
medieval India, 1 may be pcrmttied to restate what I have 
written elsewhere particularly about the fificenth century. “If 
the absence of the conception of welfare state had made the 
pcasout Jive in penury, he had his moments of joy. If occasionul 
ramines made his life miserable, the timely arrival of rain 
(in spile of the inconvenience it caused him in his lealiy mud- 
walkd thalchcd-roof house) miJM have filled his heart with 
joy.,.,.*" “The vastness of land had made life easy and 

inespensive. Rainfall in the country was abundant. But 

there was no safeguard against the vagaries of nature.*....The 
vagaries of nature, on the one hand, made him a worshipper of 
‘gods' of nature, and on the other, a fatalist/’^ 

This‘fatalist’ peasant had neither the inclination nor the 
means to fight against the cruel laws of the government- But 
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lie had his own ideas aboul repulstns the onslaughts of nature 
and man. When famine stalked his land, or there was fair of 
on pilack, or life bwumc unbearable because of the “‘[ocious 
revenue regulations* the peasani just fled an^ esta ^ 
himself in some other place. Indcctlj migration or^ ig^t was t c 
peasant's first answer to famine or man’s oppression. Babur s 
description of this process may be quoted in his own words. 

"In Hindustan", says He, "hamlets and vi!lag«, towns 
indeed, are depopulated and set up in a moment. Jf the people 
of a large town, one inhabited for years even, flee from it, they 
do it in such a way that not a sign or trace of them remains m 
a day or a day and a half. On the other hand, if they fia ihttr 

eyes on a place in which to settle...they make “ 

dig a well; they need not build houses or set up walls, khas- 
gross abound, wood is unlimited, huts are made and straightway 
there is n village or a town.’ * Similar is the testimony of Col. 
Wilks about South Jndia.= This process of flight seems to have 
continued throughout the Mughal period both iti the North Piid 
the South. Writing of the days of Shahjahan, Dernier says that 
"many of the peasantry, driven to despair by so execrable n 
tyranny, abandon the country and sometimes fly to the temtmies 
of a Raja because they find less oppression and arc allowed a 
greater degree of comfort"* One wonders whereto the 

Vijiiyaniifim' peasunls migrated. 

To flee was a good idea, when it is realized that this vvas 
perhaps ihe only way to escape from the cruel 
TCgutaticns 3nd rapociofcis ofliciais* Somt angry ru ers^ i c 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq. hunted down ihesc escapists, others 
damped them in jails, but by and lurge, the peasant did escape 
the rigours oflaw by this process, indeed, accoidingto Bermer, 
jl was I he feur of fosing peasants in this way that operated to 
milrgatc ihe tyranny of the Mughal governors,' 
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We hnvc seen the ideas of tbe rulers and of the people. 
A word may here be said about the then headers of men, $ociar 
reformers and saints^ From the ]3th century onwards^ from 
Namdeva in Maharashtra to Ramanand^ Kabir, Nnnak and 
Cbaitanya in North Indja^nght upto the 17th century, n galaxy 
of sqcio'teligious reformers tried to help Indian society through 
sermon and song^ As is wetl-known the contribution of these 
reformers to Indian society was immense. They showed the 
futility of meaningless religious congicts. They helped to check 
excessive polytheism, rituals, ceremonies and supersliiions and 
their debasing effects. Their convincing attacks on the caste 
system helped to raise the status of the common tow^aste man. 
They also helped in the development of the languages of the 
common people chmugliout the country* Besides the services 
of Kabir, Raidas and Jalsi to Hindi language and literature arc 
well-known^ Similarly, the Vaishnava poets of Maharashlrap 
Gujarat, Bengal and Punjab contributed much to the develop¬ 
ment of the languages of these regions. 

Thus the services of these reformers to the Indian religions 
thoughts societyt tanguage and JiteraLure were great indeed. 
But even these leaders neglected to attack the economic ills. 
They hardly laid any emphasis on improving the economic 
condition of the people. Even soda I reform can be achieved 
more successfully if it is associated wiIh economic beltermenL 
Changes in the Genomic life of a people bnug in therr wake 
many Siocial and psychoJogical changes. But unfortunaldy ihese 
masters did little to inspire or arouse the common man to shake 
offhis poveny and improve hfs standard of living. Indeed 
''with their emotional abandon and mystical rapture they teven 
provided) the most insidious escape from the realities of life/**^ 

Thepolicy of the rulers was to leave the cultivator wi[h 
just bare subsistence. The peasant was conservative and help¬ 
less. Thus neither the rulers nor the reformers nor even the 
people themselves were interested in improving their standard 
of living. The result was the lamentable chronic poverty of the 
Indian village people^ 

Let us return to the Ibth'ITth century period- R. H. 
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Major in bis translation of the works of NkoIo Conti, Athnasiiis 
Nikitin, Santo Stcfano ctc.,^ only refers to the poverty of the 
Indian peasant in the 15ih century. But Babur in the !6th 
century witnessed extreme poverty ; he repeatedly talks about 
langoil, and khichri* Witnesses for the I7th century are numer¬ 
ous, but the idea of this paper is not to d^ribe details but to 
study ideas, motives,actions, results. Of all the ideas mentioned 
above, the one of leaving “nothing but hare subsistence," was 
simply atrocious. This idea begins in the I4tb century with 
AJaoddin KhaIJi, and perhaps continues to be entertained by 
rulers aod kings right through the centuries. At least few seem 
to have been real friends of Ibe poor peasant. Writing about 
Aurangzeb, Dr. Tara Chand says, "the policy (of leaving hare 
subsistence) was suicidal for it killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. It left no incentive for increasing the production 
or improving the methods of cultivation."* 
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CONDITION OF THE HJJNDUS LINDIR 
TilE KHALJIS 

To disprove the medieval concept thot u good warrior 
made a successFu] iemg* Jfakluddin Firoz KhaJjt ascended the 
throae of Delbl in A.D. J2$D. His administrolion vras Jax. The 
jiobtcs asserted the it Even adventurers began to aspire 

for the th/one. No wander, theUp that the Hindus also asserted 
their former rights of talcing out religions proeessions and 
riding on horses ; it Is doubtful if they had been denied them 
before. At least now they passed by tlie rninparts of the royat 
palace, blowing concb-sbe^ls and ringing bells as they went to 
the Jumna* However, the contempomry chronicEcr Ziyaudditi 
Barani declares that the rehgious^minded old monarch writhed 
with rage at the audacity of the Hindusp but he felt incapable of 
putting a stop to such indecent display of their worship. 
‘“What is our defence of the Faith," cried the SuitaOp “thut we 
suffer these HinduSp who are the greatest enemies of God and 
of the religion of Mustani, to live in comfort and do not flow 
streams of their blood/'* 

Why did lalaluddin, or Ziyauddin Barani who might be 
putting his own ideas in the mouih of the ruler, think like this ? 
Why was outrage felt at these tijne-honoured habits and 
customs of the Hindus^ It was because in the Islamic law 
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certain dLs^ibililies for the ncm-MLislims bad been laiiJ down and 
a monarch was expected to cnforci^ this iaw. Jalalnddin 
must have crushed them had he possessed the strength to do 
30 . and justirmbly. for according to the Islamic law no oRensivc 
publicity of the Zimmis* reii^ion or social status was to be 

tolerated- Therefore before studying in detail the attiludc and 

actions of the Khniji rulers towards their vast fnajorily of non- 
Muslim subjects, it becomes necessary to briefly discuss the 
Islamic Jaw and the role of its interpreters, 

Inthe JslaniEcStalea uon-MusIlm is not accorded full status 
of citizenship in so far that he cannot expect protection of life 
and property as a matter of course ■ but only against payment 
of Jeziya^ or poll laxt may he receive *'proteccion of life and 
exemption from military service^^^—niilitary scr^^ice being 
incumbent upon every Muslim^* The protected rioiiTMuslim is 
known as :^intmL Alihough according to both Abu Hanifa and 
Abu Yusuf */eri>'fl coutd be imposed on ail noti-Musltma without 
distinction, yet some later and more fanatically inclined jurists 
do not give the concession of /e^rjo lo idolaters and leave them 
only a choice between conversion to Islam and death,® 

The Zimmis had other disabilities also wjtli regard to the 
payment of import duties,* construction of and visit to their 
places of worship etc. Besides the non "Muslim must distinguish 
himself from believers by dress* not riding on horse-back 

in Ihp rti'ff Jumnji and look oul llicif rttig™.» rnocfui™, wilhwit Jfl 

or hindrtiite." 

The Hudiu wmi tfl llie Jumna tvfiy morfiing far m. twlh. In 
mrdieva] Tiwefl Ebcrc wefe no wattr-tap* ■od no mod^^rrt h^dt roonu, 
bathe the people miut in the Utjhi ciim*ie. Where r]K coultl 
ihfy bsLlhe tf upt in the Jumna ? They went in lai^e twiicha—a 
medieval letMirely habit alio lErdnitOg prutcctiofl —«nd after bath put 
on rjute-OUirk nr lAndal p*iic on their r«b«idi and pTnyeU and ran^ 
in iheir habitiuil way. nauth tplcrancc m the fuirt nf mien 
tn liave beett mvrJvrd in all thii, 

1. AEhnid£»* Tknrus ^York, |9lfi}p pp, 395, 

5SS. 

1 Q?jfan tX. 29. 

3, Abu Vu«if, ATiaraj-Firnch Tniiulaticrn hy tV^oan cited m 
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or carding wcipons^ and by a generally respectable attitude 
towards the Mtislims/'^ li is intcrestiiig indeed to note that 
bqih JalaZuddln Flroz and Alauddin Muhmmad referred with 
indignation to the Hindus wearing flne clothes and riding on 
horseback** 

The Khalji rulers in India did not know all the details 
and mmificaiitiifs of the Islamic law called the Shariat i some 
indeed, like Alauddm, were illilerate. But to know the law 
and act according to the Shariat was their honest desire and 
they used to consult the Ulema or Muslim scholars about it. 

Since k is custom uiy to clamp all the blame of religious 
intolerance m medieval India on the Ulema, and dub ihem 
as fanatics, a word is necessary to explain their position* Of the 
four schools of Muslim jurisprudence, three, namely the Malaki, 
Hanbali and Shafaitc, do not give a choice to non-Muslim 
idolaters except between Islam and death. Only the HanaGte 
school gives them the choice of paying Xedya and accepting 
ihe status of Zimmis^. In India the HanaGic Law prevailed^ 
hut there were always differences of opinion about the actuaf 
status of the Zimmrs {e.g. whether they were protected or 
inferior citizens) or about the mode of payment of feziys (whether 
or not the Zimmis were to be humiliated while making the pay¬ 
ment). Of the Ulema who interpreted this law and tendered 
advice on matters of detail, some were liberal while others 
adopted a rigid position. No amount of denunciation of the 
Ukma can dcstoiy the fact that even the most liberal school 
of Muslim jurisprudence was prejudicial to the don-MusIlms. 
It must be said to the credit of the Ulema that they very 
boldly and sometimes even at the risk of their lives gave a 
clear interpretation of the Shariat os they understood it. May¬ 
be that the interprclation of some was liberal while of others 
orthodox, but they were all convinced that they were doing 
their duty to their education, their king and their law by clearly 
explaining it* 

]. EiK^^fnudi* m/ liiitMt Vd|^ I, pp, Sbiikfa Stumfuddia YohyA 
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In India, however, with a population of about cent per 
cent non-Muslims any literal application of the law or any 
extreme measures were not possible, and here ihe Khaiji rulers 
weie tolerant to the extent that they pul political exigencies 
above religious considenitions. This attitude involved many 
situations. Occasionally there could be a conflict of opinions 
behveen the Itine and the Ulema, not a happy situation for 
either. If the king worked upon the advice of the Ulema, and 
accorded second class citizenship to the Hindus, there could be 
dash between the king and the vast majority of his subjects, 
because from medieval history itself we leom that the Hindus 
could not be easily made to submit to a humiliating position. If 
the king flouted the Ulema and gave equal status and full 
liberty to the Hindus, the Turkish ruling class and other vested 
interests could become his enemies and joining hands with the 
clerical class even try to dethrone him. Therefore the treatment 
meted out to the Hindus by the various KbaijI monarchs was 
based neither entirely on the Shara nor on a uniform policy of 
toleration. Besides various types of contingencies, and influences, 
their attitude was also determined by their own temperament as 
well as the behaviour of the Hindus as a subject people. 

Jalaluddin (1290-1296), the first ruler of the Khaljt 
dynasty, like an old sepiagcnertan. used to fume and bluster 
against the Hindus, but he had neither the time nor the mearts 
nor perhaps the inclination to deal with them sternly. His 
many problems-the IIbari malcontents, the Mongol invaders, 
and even his own nephew and son-in-law-would not let him 
rest in peace. In these circumslances, he could not, even if 
he had so desired, deal with the non-Muslims severely. Neither 
the sultan was so strong nor the Hindus so weak that the 
persecution of the Hindus could haveheen possible. Jaialuddin 
knew that "the Hindus chewd pan unmindful of anything, 
dressed in while and moved among the Musalmans with 
comfort and case.”‘ Thcicfore some times his anger fln«d 
up and he made a dislmciion between Hindus and Muslims. 
Once, after a bailie, “whatever live Hindu felt into the victorious 
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king’s hands was poiintled into blls under the fret of elephants. 
The Musalman prisoners had their lives spared-”' 

Forlunatel)^ for the Hindus, Alauddin refused to lend his 
ears unblushingly to the orthodox UJema fron the very begin¬ 
ning of his rule, for had he done otherwise, llio lot of the 
Hindus under such a strong and implacable sovereign can only 
be imagined. Under him the temporal power eclipsed ihe 
ecclesiastical. Me decreed only what he conceived to be for 
the best interests of the State.* Towards that end he undertook 
numerous measures which affected all sections of the population, 
especially the Hindus who formed the bulk of it. Naturally 
he was curious to know the position of the I find us in the 
Islamic State. Qazi Mughis was consulted but he painted 
a very dark picture. ‘'The Hindu,” said he, '‘should pay the 
taxes with meekness and humility coupled with the utmost 
respect and free from all reluctance. Should I he collector 
choose to spit in his mou)h, he should open the same without 

hcsilalion, so thal the official may spit into it .. The 

purport of this cslreme meekness and humility on hia part - 

is to show the extreme sub miss iven ess incumbent upon the 
Zimmis. Cod Almighty Himself (in the Quran) commands 
their complete degradation* in as much as these Hindus are 
the d e adli est foes of the true prophet. Mustafa has given 
orders regarding the slaying, plundering and imprisoning of 
them, ordaining that they must either follow the true faith, 
or else be slain or imprisoned, and have all their wealth and 
property confiscated.”* Alauddin was not very much concer¬ 
ned about the Law. His wide experience, however, had 
impressed upon him the belief “that ihe Hindu will never be 
submissive and obedient to the Musalman-”* The experience 

T. Amir Ktimnu. .Wiahd FMiA, (Aligurli tat, I93t), p. 22. 
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of Jalaluddin av^is also the jiume. Afauddini therefore, dctcr- 
inincd to strike at the very root of contiimocy and '^direcled 
that only so mach should be Me lo his subjects (riiifynt) as 
would maintain them from year to year...*.. - without admitting 
of tlicif stodng up or having articles in excess." And Alanddm 
felt justifted in taking such a step. He knew that the ChieTs 
and Muqnddanis used to lead a luxurious life, and yet never 
paid a jifal of their taxesThe measures of Aiauddin had 
the desired effectt tf Barani does not exaggerate, the 

Hindus were impoverished to such an cxicnl that there was 
no sign of gold or silver left in their houses, and the wives 
of Khuts and Muqaddams t^amindars and HeadmenJ used 
to seek jobs in the houses of the Musalmans, work there and 
receive wage.*!^. 

The picture patOTed by Bara a i is revolting. But a study 
of the Sultanas character show^ that religions considerations 
did not prompt him to suppress the Hindus. Before denounC' 
ing him as a religious bigots his problems must be borne 
in mind. Alauddin had embarked upon an ambitious 
scheme of conquest* and nobody can blame a medieval 
monarch for this for that was an age of Dig\i^ij€tya and war was 
glorified for its own sake. Besides he had to face the most 
lenific and persistent attacks of the Mongots. All this necessity- 
led mainlenancc of a large military force. And payment of 
soldiers in those days was made from the revenue ooliccted 
from fand. From n slatement of Baranij put in a very 
roundabout way, it appears that the then custom was that 
the amount of revenue bxed was more or less equivalent to the 
one spent on the army*. According to Fen'shtahp Alauddm had 
an army of 4J5000 men paid directly from the Treasury, 
Each soldier was paid 234 rndtfu and a ih mpa 78 ftink^s 
more. The salary of the soldiers came to I I eror, 11 lac and 
50 thousand Let us say one third of these were db 

ii’fpa. Their extra ahowance came lo I cfor and 23 lac tmkas. 
Add to this the salary of olficers^ rewards lo officers and 
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men in times of victory, and replacement of horses and weapons 
of soldiers during campaigns. To say that the yearly budget 
of Alauddtn’s array alone was 20 cror tankas would be 
a safe conjecture. If we add the expenses of the civil 
administration also, we can undemand why Alauddin needed 
lo squeeze the agriculturist class, which incidentally comprised 
mostly of the Hindus. He enllected the maximum tax permitted 
under the law, e. 50% of the produce, besides many other 
duties and demands. Barani. probably impressed by the 
problems of Alanddin’s limes, also docs not feel any pity for 
the cultivator and believes that so far as the Army ^vas con* 
cerned there could be no talk of economy. 

But except this, Alauddin could not afford to be bad to 
the Hindus, He was a practical and shrewd administrator. 
He could not have been able to fight both the Mongols and 
the Hindu Rajas at the same time if he had not kept his own 
Hindu officers, soldiers and subjects on his side. He required 
a large number of Hindu soldiers and officers for his grand 
army of about 5 lacs. Not all his soldiers were Turks or 
Indian Muslims. This becomes clear from many references. 
The guards (paiks) who had saved him during Ikat Khan’s 
revolt were Hindus. When Alauddin was about to face the 
Mongol invader Qutiugh Khvaja, Alaulmulk had tried to 
dissuade him from taking any hurried action and one of his 
arguments was that ‘‘our army is composed principally of the 
soldiery of Hindusimi.”’ Indeed amongst the Hindus were 
such high officers as Malik Naik. According to Amir Khusrau it 
was under Malik Naik, the Akhur-beg-i-Maisara, a 'Hindu tmir/a’ 
that thirty thousand horsemen were sent against the Mongols, 
Ali Beg, Tarlaq and Targhi,* How could Alauddin expect his 
Hindu officers and men to be loyal to him if he subjected their 
Hindu cOKreJigioiiiits in the country to religious persecution ? 
In the end it may be said that the vast empire Alauddin built 
up could not have sustained but by befriending not only the 
Hindu public opinion but also many Hindu ruling chiefs. 
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Alauddin *^35 a strong monarch, even hard-licarted and 
CTUch He suppressed contumacy mthlessfy. Opposition to 
his measures he could not stand. For reasons discussed above 
hJs measures proved ruinous to the ngrkallun'sts. He might 
have meant to deal severely only with the higher classes of 
Khuts and Muqaddams, hut the strict measures percolated 
down to the last man working in the held, India then lived 
on the earnings of the land and in the villages and this India 
was Hindu^ Even those who Jived in the cities had close family 
or land tied with the villages. Therefore there is no wonder 
that both in India and in roreign lands an impression gathered 
strength that Alauddin was cruel to the Hindus. There is no 
doubt that Aland din's vigorous measures and extensive 
conquests created misunderstanding both at home and abroad. 
In India contemporary writers like Barani, Isami and Amir 
Khusrau were inclined to believe him to be a persecutor of the 
Hindus. Foreigners also gathered the same impression* 
Maulana Shamsuddin Turk, a divine from Egypt, was happy 
to learn that Alauddin had made the wretchedness and misery 
of the Hindus so great and had reduced them to such a despic¬ 
able condition "that the Hindu women and children went out 
begging at the doors of the Musalmans,”* The same impression 
is betrayed in the writings of Isami and Vossaf.* While summing 
up the achievements of Alauddin Khaiji, the contemporaty 
chronicler Barani also mentions with due emphasis that by the 
last decade of his reign the submission and obedience of the 
Hindus had become an established fact* Such a submission on 
the part of the Hindus "has neither been seen before nor will 
be witnessed hereafter'^ This obviously refers to political 
submission. Religious considerations do not seem to have 
played any part in it. There is not a single instance to prove 
that Alauddin oppressed some people simply because they 
were Hindus and favoured some others only because they were 
MuBalmans. His market regulations were irksome to the 
traders in the city, his revenue regulations ruinous to the 
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agriciiliumi in tlie %-iHagc. But ull .h«e did not involve any 

Hindu-Muslim question. rk 

Under the next Mug Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji (A,D. 

l3t6-!3ZO)t the city Hindus seem to have regained 

,heir lost position to a very large extent, 

king rescinded all the thousand regulations of * Alauddin and 

aiidjitals began to ring In men's pockets", nnd 
because Mubamk Shah bad gained the throne through the 
efforts of Hindu foot soldiers (Paiks). They bcMmc so 
domineering that the Sultan could only crush them by 
dispersing them into various districts and then decapitating 

Qutbuddin was young, foolish, arrogant and 
He took the ittle of the Klialifa to himself and embarked upon 
a scheme of converting the Hindus to the Isinm.c faith, ft was 
a danacTous game fora monarch and according to Ibn BaUuta 
cost him his life.^ He was also very cruel to the Hindu pnnecs 
whom he defeated.* In the end the crown was snatched away 
from him by a favourite of his, Khusrau Khan. u a 

Khusrau was a convert from Hindutsm and he had got 
the throne ihiough the help of his Bnrvari relations and 
followers rrom Gujarat. Naturally his Hindu followers toamc 
very apgrcssivc and Nasiruddin Kbusmu, because of his 

ii™. witam, W » »val0.k »m. of ' 

Barvaris took possession of Muslim maidens and began to 
worship idols inside the palace. Copies of the Quran were 
torn to pieces and used as seats for idols which were placed in 
the niches of the mosques.* But the narrative of the contempo¬ 
rary chronicler suffers from gross exaggeratioti. It was a 
poMticcil stunt of Ghayasuddin TughJaq to declare a Mad 
against Nasiruddin. whom he accused of establishing Hindu 
Hai Again, the suggestion of a modem bislorian that if the 
Hindus would have rallied round a leader, Delhi would have 
come under them once again.* also lacks historieuI support. 
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Whjit the Hindus did was only as a retaljpiory measure loan 
that the Muslims were wont to dOp They had known the 
Muslim conquerors breaking temples and dcsiroymg religious 
books of Ihe Hindus. It is not surprising, rhererore, that the 
Barvaris used the copies of the Qtiran as scats for idols. 
There was no question of establishing a Hindu Raj nor was any 
elfort made towards that end.^ AH the saitie the very fact that 
some Hindus had dared do all this in Delhi itself indicates the 
amount of inllurnce they could gather. 

Thus jc would be seen that if the Hindus could not be a 
real danger to the Sultanate^ they were also in no way prepared 
to submit to Ihe political and social disabihtie? imposed upon 
them by the Muslim State. They indulged in idol worship 
under the very nose of Sultan Jalaltiddin. Their suppression 
under Alauddm was only a temporary phase. They always 
tried (o get back their lost prosperity and MaJik Alanimulk 
gave 8 correct picture of them to Alauddin when he said^ 
they (the Hind us J do not had a mighty ^vereiga at their head» 
nor behold crowds of horse and foot with d'rawa swords and 
arrows threatening their lives and property, they fail in their 
allegiance» refuse payment of revenue, and escite a hundred 
tumults and revolts.*'* Simirar is the testimony of Ibn Baltuta 
a few years later* Obviously the lefractory section of the 
Hindus had to be dealt with severely and even debarred from 
Government service. Favour was shown to the loyal Muham¬ 
madans* Naturally a sub-conscious feeling had developed 
with the pampered class that they dominated over the Hindus* 
But for the temporary grounding down under Wauddin^ the 
Hindus were economically well-off. They held parties, fought 
duels, wore while garments and rode on hor 3 es. Nor were the 
Hindus morally degenerated. Shaikh Nizamuddin. a eantem- 
porary saint, confesses that the Hindus were not prepared to 
Tcuounce their faith under any circumstances. In the whole of 
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the FavaiM Fuad there are only two cases of conversion menj 
tJoned, and in boih the eases the renegades weft poor and 
illiterate curd sellers.* in fact the Hindus were m a position 
even to pay back the excesses of the Muslinw to the same com 
as is obvious from the events of the reign of Nasirud in. ^ 

' i 

i 

, ^ i 







FOUR 

IllNDU-MUSLIM RAPPROCHEMENT IN 
EARLY MEDIEVAL INDIA’ 

The problem of Hindu-Muslim rapprochement began 
'rtitli the ver^ inceptioit of Muslim rule in India. Tfiis was due 
primarily to three causes: fl> The peculiar nature of Muslfni 
conquest; (2) the natural bitterness between the conquerors 
and the conquered ; and(3) the nature of Muslim law as applied 
Co n nort-Mu!initi country* 

The first pE?culiarity pf Muslim conquest wps that the 
invaders murched inlo India not only to conquer but also to 
enforce a new religion, Indeed the latter objective was more 
vociferously pronounced. Front the time of Mahmud of 
Ghozni to that of Timur every Muslim soldier that marched into 
India and withtn India against a Hindu Kingdooii believed and 
declared that hh mission was to propagate Islam. It was this 
that distinguished Muslim conquest of India from the Roman 
or Norman conquest of Britain or any other invosioii of India 
itself prior to the coming of the Arobs and Turks. Introduc¬ 
tion of a religion through conquest Is not a very happy thing. 
Islam in India thus was introduced with an unsavoury touch in 
It. Al least it did not come to India as Buddhisin went to 
Afghanistan, China, Burma and Ceylon or Christianity to 
England. , 

Another peculiarly of Muslim conquest was I hat its 
process was extremely long, so much so that throughout the 
early medieval period the authority of the central government 
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was always defied in one or anottier part of the 
Consequerily at all times, in one place or another, the pr 
of conquest cortinued. The bitteraess introduced by t^s 
nature of Muslim conquest was avoided in Persia 
conquerors swept every thing before them and the whole county 
was converted to Islam. But in India it was a different story. 
Mere, even after more than a century of the estabhshment of 
Turkish rule, Ziyauddin Barani wrote, “if the Hindus diJ not 
And a mighty sovereign at their head, nor behoW crowds of 
horse and fool with drawn swords threateumg 
property, they fail in their allegiance . and excite “ huti^_ 
tumults and revolts.”' Why was the Hindu so obdurate 1 The 
Hindus had seen many changes of dynasties and governments 
Why was there so much resistance now 7 The 
it did not take him much lime to realize that the “s ^ 
conqueror had launched an all-out attack, on Hindu land 
through conquest, on Hindu religion through 
Hindu society through forced marriages, and on Hindu Art 
through icoooclasm. The answer of the Hindu to nil this was 
stubborn resistance. Even when open clash was avoided or 
when wounds of war were healed, it was not easy to find a 
meeting ground for the two. This was due to the social 
customs and religious ideas of the two coramunilies- 

Hindu mind was pretty open on reJigious matters ; India 
had seen the birth and simultaneous growth of many religions 
without conflict, but in the social sphere (especially matwrs 
of interdining and intermarriage—for/-ierf) it was closed, Th 
Muslim mind was liberal on social matters, but m religious 
mutters it was fixed and rigid. Thus the two could not m«t 
each other half-way. In the social sphere, where the Musiiin 
held out his hand in friendship, the Hindu withdrew his. and 
where Hindu was prepared for an aecomniocliition^ lie Muslim 

was fioL A 

The inferior status accorded to the non-Musliins urtacr 

Islamic law also kept the Hindus and Muslims apart. Under 
Islamic law a non-Muslim was given the name and status of n 
Zimmi. “They (the Zimmls) are not citizens of the Muslins 
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State."' Only against the payment of Jeziya, could a 2>iDTnt 
receive “protection of life and exemption from military service. 
Jeziya also steentt to have been an instrumimt of humilialion 
for the non-MusJims.* The State rested upon the support of 
the military class which consisted largely of the followers of 
the Muslim fuith. They were treated like favoured children of 
(he State while various kinds of disabilities, especially with 
regard to their mode of worship and payment of cesses and 
duties,^ were imposed upon the noa-Miis|ims. In these circum¬ 
stances there is little wonder that Hindus had hardly any 
place in the higher offices of administration, tt is mte^ung 
to note that even foreign adventurers were preferred just 
because they were Muslims to hold offices of importance and 
dignity which were denied to the Hindus, 

The problem of Hindu-MusKm differences, coi^quent 

upon the many factors noted above, was obviously fairly well 
recognized. But it was also a well-recognized fact that they 
could not go on living like that for all time. It was thought 
not only desirable but necessary that since they had to hvc 
together, they should live in peace and amity. We shall 
DOW see the attitude of the various sections of the lodiaa 
people towards this problem and the efforts they made to 
solve it. There were by and large three classes of p^plc 
in medieval India: (I) the ruling class consisting of the 
Sultan, his nobles and their advisers. (Z) the social and 
religious leaders of society, and (3} the commoners. 

At the head of the ruling class was the Sultan or King. 
Whether despotic by nature or otherwise, the Sultan was a very 
powerful person. But the Sultans were by and large a merry* 
go-lucky type. They lived a life of lusury; most of them 
drank hard, kepi targe seraglios and were interested in merry¬ 
making. Very few of them vrere educated ; some indeed were 
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illiterate. They were not very much conversant with the Islamic 
law, unid were not interested in enforcing it. Those Sifce Firoz 
Tnghlaq, who had some knowledge of it and tried to enforce it, 
did not prove to be successful as kings. Tlic chief concern of 
tlic Sultans was to administer the countty and to see that there 
were as few rebellions os possible. In other words they were 
practical administrators and warned to 9Ce pence prevailing. 
The nobles were tike miniature Sultans and for everything they 
took n cue from the ruler. 

But the advisers, chiefly the Ulema or scholars of Islamic 
law, were made of n different stuff. The Ulema were 
doctors of Muslim jurisprudence and it is admitted on all hands 
that they were bigoted. They considered it their sacred duly to 
see that the kings not only did not stray avray from the path of 
religion and law but also enforced it on the pewple. Time and 
again, invited or uninvited, they impressd upon the Sultans 
the need of enforcing the Shara, **How. great their inllucnce 
was, may be seen from the fact that of all Muhommudan 
emperors only Akbar, and perhaps, Alauddin Khaiji, succeeded 
in putting down this haughty sect."* Such indeed was their 
power that even the strong monarchs, who perhaps were not 
interested in their dogmatic assertions, just showed indilTetciice 
towards them, but did not dare suppress them. Others of 
course tried to enforce the laws of Islam as enunciated by this 
bigoted scholastic Class. It is true that these laws were not 
criforced fit tt>to and at all times, but it is also true that the 
vanity of the Sultans was tickled when their historians told 
them in glowing terms that in dealing with the non-Muslims 
they had kept to the Iciter of the law. 

The indifferenoe of the strong kings towards the Ulema 
was a negative approach to a problem needing positive action. 
A positive attitude would have been lo enact a code of laws 
which could be applied with equity to all sections of the people. 
Hindus and Muslims. It is strange that of the many talented 
monarchs in medieval India not a single one thought of codi¬ 
fying such a .set of laws. There were relcis who could contem¬ 
plate iTieasuremcnt of land for assessing revenue, order rationing 

J, HlDCbnunD, AiB-i-Aktaii, En^Uih Tranil^km, InlrcidtKliin. 
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and price-coni rol, issue token currency and shiftlhe captta! 
Hundreds of miles away, and yet none of them ihouglit of 
codifying such laws as would ensure equity and fairplay and 
remove disabilities imposed on the majority of the population i 

inequality being one of the fTcatest causes of bttlcm«s. It is 

a well-known fact that the policy of ceaselessly fighting e 
Hindus had proved a failure and that wholesale application of 
Islamic law in a country inhabited predominantly by non- 
Muslims was not conducive to peace and security. Had even 
one monarch codified such laws, he would have done a erea« 
deed in minimiaing Hindu biltemess born out of their inferior 
status before Jaw.^ The Sidians patronized Hindu musicians, 
painters and arehilects. but eatendiog patronage to some is not 
like extending equality to oil before law. It may, ihercrore Iw 
staled that the Muslim Government as such did little iit this 
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sphere for Hiodu-Mustim rapprochement.* On the other hand 
the Jeader^ of the people and the peopfe themselves helped a lot 
in the crcatioii and perpetuation of Hlodu-Muslim amity. 

Luckily in medEcval tim^ the leaders of men were not 
politicians buL social and religious reformers and saints^ These 
leaders by and large did not have any inhibitions or prejudices- 
There was free interooorse between Muslim saints and Hindu 
yogis^ There were Muslim foilowers of Hindu saints and vice 
vcMO. In short both Hindu and Muslim saints were universally 
respected. The tolerance of the Sufi saints and their pious life 
earned them universal respect and helped to bring Hindus and 
Muslims close to each other. They did not have much to do 
with the Government or the Ulema. Indeed the great among 
them like Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya and Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh-i-Dehli sometimes openly defied the Sultans. Hindu 
saints perhaps dared not adiopt such an altitude. But great 
amongst them Hke Namdeva. Kahir and Nanak openly attacked 
the superstitious beliefs ofboth Hindus and Muslims and they 
preached a religion of universal brotherhood against all prevail¬ 
ing superstitions. Thcjr services to medieval Indian society 
are loo well known to be restated here. It may* however, be 
added that what the government had failed to do* the saints 
accomplished. If the government had failed to give a code of 
law to the people giving them equal status, the saints showed 
them a universal path of equality, brotherhood and amity. 
!f the scriptural Jaw was biased■ the devotional Jaw of Sufism 
and Bhakti was uni formally good for all. 

1. rhr dAciuBvii nf ihe paper t-l the SemmAr, it im pom led out 
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One reason why the Sufi and Bhakta saints were so 
papular in medieval India was that th<^ were only voicing the 
innermost feelings of the common people, both Hindu and 
Muslim. The very fact thal the Hindus had to live under 
Muslim rule made them forget the angularities of an alien law. 
Then, whether in times of war or in peace, it was the rebel, the 
defiant and the rccaJcitranl who sufTered whether he was a non- 
Muslim or a Muslim. There does not seem to have been any 
iaterTcrence with the day-to-day life of the common man- 
Indeed iconoeJasm and conversions were being considered as a 
matter of course and the people bad leamt to accept Muslim 
role with all its merits and faults. Conversions, in the social 
sphere, indeed helped in the mpprirchemmt. The converted 
Muslims always remained half-Hindus as they carried with them 
the legacies of their former faith. They always had some old 
Hindu friends and relatives with whom they could not break 

their connections. Similar was the position in the economic 
sphere. Comnioncrs of both the communities were poor and 
ihared equally the problems and prospects of life. On conver¬ 
sion a Muslim did not change his profession and his income 
and standard of life remained the same as when he was a 
Hindu. He shared with his erstwhile brethem the same jo^ and 
sorrows as before. What applied to the poor also applied lo 
the rich in their circle of friends and rdaiivcs. 

In the religions sphere, commoners of both the communi¬ 
ties enjoyed and participated in the festivals of one another. 
Important Hindu festivals like Holt, Dushehraand Diwali were 
enjoyed by all. Similarly there were many Muslim festivals 
which all sections of the people enjoyed, Shab-i-Bamt, which 
was probably copied from Shiva Ratri as fireworks were commort 
to both, was enjoyed by both Hindus and Muslims.* Similarly 
the idea of Taaiyas in Muharram was borrowicd from Jagannath 
Rath Yatra, Krishna Lila and Mahanadi festival of &ulh 
India.* The celebrations in the capital and provincial cities in 


I. triWc CWJAvf, 19M, p. 7. Journsl ot ibFAiisik Society of 
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ihc wake of ^ successful campaign were an occasioii of joy for 

all. Thus the things common between the two communities 
Out*weighed those of dilTereiice of religion and contributed 
greatly towards Hindu-Muslim rapprochement in medieval India.* 




I. For deuiU i« K. S. Ld. rwtfif** c/ t\t Silivmit, ClupMn XII *nci 
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BABUR'S IMPRESSIONS OF HINDUSTAN 

ti fs indeed a difRcuk task lo recapture an accurate picture 
of tlie social life of Medieval India from the writings of those 
times. Persian chroniclers «ccl in the narrative of political 
events: they callously neglect to make men lion of the life and 
activities of the common man, Hindu historical literature 
giving “the Hindu point of view-'' is conspicuous by its absence. 
ForionatcTy, a number of itineraries of foreign travellers are 
available, whieht read with the writings of the Indian Jiistorians, 
give a fairly satisfuctory picture of the social life of medic'll 
India. Not only that, from the writings of Albcfum, Ibn 
Battuta and Babur, it is clearly seen that Medieval Indian 
society was not static, as is generally believed, but that its 
pattern was constantly changing with the passage of lime, 
although the changes were neither sudden nor glaringly percep¬ 
tible. The picture of society as depicted by Ibn Battuta, in 
many ways, is quite diiPerenl from the one delineated by 
Alberuni, and Babur's Hindustan had changed much since the 
days of the Moroccan traveller. 

Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur’s impressions of Hindustan 
are contained in his Memoirs. The memoirs of such a versalile 
genius and “one of the most human and attractive personali¬ 
ties”' are so interesting and yet so true that they “must « 
reckoned among the most enthralling and romantic works in the 
literature of all limes."* 

To Babur, a conqueror, India was an entirely new country. 
“Hindustan," writes he, "is a wonderful country. Compared 


1 Edwaidei. S.M., BbSw-. DietiH imd Otipa. (l/nubn, P- ‘S. 
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wiLb atir countrli^ H is a dlfftrtnt world...Ooce the water of 
Stndh i^crossedp everything b in the Hindustaoi way, land, watcr« 
tree, rock* people and horde, opinion and cn^tom.’"^ Ostensibly 
it wouJd seem from his above statement that he was a foreigner 
in this land and wrote with all the curiosity and prejydioes 
of an alien. But that is not so. By nature he was fair and 
impartial. Beside^ he bad come to realize that he h£^d to adopt 
[fidia as his own. While on many occasions bis oncers and 
men had expressed a desire to retwrn to their native oountryp 
Babur inszsied on staying here. Moreover, he wrote about 
this country when he had finally settled down in India. His 
description of Hindustan^ finds a place in his Afernofrj just afiCT 
the description of his victory over Ibrahinn Lodi, but in the 
opinion of such an eminent authority os Mrs. Beveridge, be 
wrote it as late as A. D- 1529 (935-56 A-H.K* Babur, therefore, 
cannot be accused of entertaining any prejudice against his land 
of "adoption"" which destiny had colted upon him to rule* Even 
otherwise he Is a faithful diarist and bis statements give a true 
picture of the life and conditions of Hindustan not only as he 
law them* but also as they actually were. 

However, it must be borne in mind that the Hindustan 
about which Babur writes was not the Hindustan of any parti¬ 
cular year like J 5 26 or 1529. Its traditions and customs had 
been of old, but it bore the Impress of half a century’s political 
Instabiijiy (I400-1450J followed by three quarters of a centuiy*s 
Afghan rule (1451-1526). It was thus in a way the Hindustan 
of the Lodis whom he had dislodged. To dearly understand 
Babur's Hindustan we have to bear in mind the inevitabfe 
changes in the life of the country that would surely have been 
brought about by the stress of time and also by the peculiarities 
of Afghan rule in India. 

Babur's description of Hindustan has been studied in 
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isolated passages in many books of Indian History.^ nnd any 
reference of his, not flpuering to India, has been cnticized as 

being the diatribe of a prejudiced foreigner who did not have 
eooufili time to sufficiently acquaint himself with the cojidiimns 
in the countty. But if bis version is studied in its entirety, such 

a criticism would lose much of its force. 

Babur first begins with the political conditions obtaining 
in the land. As all successful conquerors and rulers do. he had 
collected correct information about the various kingdoms and 
rulers of India from the Afghans in the Punjab and Delhi to the 
Vijayanagar emperor down South.* Besides "there are very 
many rais and rajas on ail sides and quarters of Hindus¬ 
tan, some obedient to Islam, some, because of their remoteness 
or because their places are fastnesses, not subject to Musalman 
role."* His study of the political situation of the couniiy 

which, to save space, has not been quoted here in rxtenie, is 

quite correct. But towards some of the chiefs and rulers of 
Hindustan. Babur has not been able to be quite fair, although 
viewed from his point of view, he was right. He found m 
Daulat Khan Lodi. Alam Khan Lodi nnd even m Rana Sanga 
kings who had not kept their word with him. Although it was 

too imich of him to eapeet that the moment he inarched into 
India they should have committed their territories to his charge 
and flocked under his banner, nevertheless, it is a fact that 
Dnulat Khan was neither true to Ibrahim Lodi nor to Babur 

iof even perhaps to himself. Alam Khan too doesnoMmpi^ 
u, • he certainly did not impress Babur, Babur’s remarks about 
Ibrahim Lodi ar* equally significant. On Babur's generous 
nature the niggardly Ibrahim could not create a goitd impres^ 
Sion He was also struck by the indiBenence of the people of 
Bengal—"who accept any ruler that comes to the throne —and 
adds that there the accession to the throne was generally by 
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tisurpatian,* Gcrtnifily Babur was not Hivourably impressed by 
!hc politic^il aijnosphere qf Hindusiair. 

Tfoin the k\ng^ the prjnce-diarist tarns to the land and 
its people. From the account of Babur k appears that there 
was not much change in the life in the villages. The people 
dressed scantily. Sometimes ihcy put on only a loln-ctoth 
('^langota^*) which Babur takes pains to describe in detail.^ 
That was due to both cJimalic conditions as well as poverEy^ 
What Ibn Battuta and other foreign travellers in South fadja 
knew of the Indian peasantry, was the inipresj>ion of Babur 
also> A century later Francisco Pelsacrt finds no change. **Therr 
houses are built of mud with thatched roofs,says he, 
"TurnJiure there is little or none, cicept for some carl hern ware 
pots to hold water and for cooking, and twtj beds........ this is 

sallicient in the hot weather, but the bitter cold nights are 
miserable indeed* and they try to keep warm over little cow 
dung fires Why, one would like to know', if the medie¬ 

val Indian society was not static, was there no change in the 
economic condition of the common man throughout these 
many centuries ? The question becomes more pointed because 
the fifteenSh century had been a century of reforms. Even 
after the great socio-religious reformers like Kabir, Manak, and 
Chaiianya, besides many others of lesser note, had helped the 
Indian society eJttricate itself from the bondage of ignorance 
and superstition, how was it that Babur witnessed the same 
tale of eJttrcfne poverty, the same /flwgufi, the same khkhri* 
Thai is so because the fifteenth-siJiteenth century rcfbrmeri 
attacked the social evils of ihc day, but made the mistake of 
only trying to raise the spiritual level of the people without at 
the same time trying to raise their material or intellectual level. 
The Vaishnava reformers were just socio-reltgious reformcj^ 
and never insisted ou the people to raise their economic standard 
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of life* In Ihe words of J- C, Ghosh "With thdr emotional 
abandon and mystical rapture they still provide the most 
insidious esenpe from the realities of !ife/'‘ The policy of tlie 
Sultans was also to leave the culti valor yust with bare subsistence. 
The peasant too was conservative. Thus neither the rulers, 
nor the reformers nor even the people themselves were interested 
in improving their standard of living. 

The chronic poverty of the Indian village people is 
lamentable indeed. But it has had its compensating advantages. 
It was because of this that Muslim conquest could not penetrate 
the Indian villages nor Muslim rule affect it. There were 
emperors and Saltans in the mclmpolLs, but in the village iilt'e 
republics of self-suBicicnt economy and respect for the elders 
nontinued. And if there was any fear of atlact the villagers 
just Red, and re-established themselves after the storm was 
over.* Trt "Hindustan." writes Babur, "hamlets and villages, 
towns indeed, are depopulated and set up in a moment. If ihe 
people of a large town, one inhabited for years even, flee from 
it, they do it in such a way that not a sign or trace of tlicm 
remains in a day or a day and a half.* On the other hand, if 
they iix their eyes on a place in which to settle, they need not 
dig water-courses to construct dnms because their crops arc alt 
rain-grown, and as the population of Hindustan is unlimited, it 
swarms in. Tliey make a lank or dig a well ; they need not 
build houses or set up walls, klias-grass abound, wood is unlimi¬ 
ted. huts arc made, and straightaway there is a village or a 
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town The vaBranl growth of junglei also provided Bood 

defence for the people,* There is no surprise, therefore, that 
in spite of the ruthless character of Muslim conquest and in 
spite of three centuries of Muslim role in Hindustan, Babur 
notes (without making any eommeni) that "most of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Hindustan are pagans ; they call a pagnn a Hindu."* 

Babur, who was inlerested in the working conditions of 
the peasantry, was a little shocked to note that there was no 
scientific system of irrigation in the country. True there were 
tanks and wells, but eacepl for the rivers, there was little 
"running watcr’V He forgot to realize that since the Punjab 
and the U.P- were plains there could hardly have been any 
running waters since they always descend from hills. Of artificial 
canals, which are found in Mughal Palaces, the Afghans knew 
nothing. These were introduced in India by the MughalS- 
However, he quite understood that it rained heavily during the 
rainy season, fields used to get watered, and artificial means of 
irrigation were not necessary. But wherever there was need, 
irrigation was done in various ways. In the Punjab (“in Lahore, 
Dipalpur and those pans") irrigation was done by n wheel 
attached to the well, tn Agra. Chanderi. Bayana “and those 
parts" people watered their fields wilh buckets puiled by 
bullocks. Babur thought this to be a “taborious and filthy 
way.”* "Towns and countries" writes he “subsist on the water 
of wells or on such as collects in tanks during the rains. ** 

Life in the cities did not iiopiess Babur, "Hindustan is a 
country,’* writes he. "that ha-s few pleasures to recommend it. 
The people arc not handsome. They have no idea of the charms 
of friendly society, of frankly mixing together, or of familiar 
intercouise. They have no genius, no coinprchension of mind, 
no politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no 
ingenuity or mechanical invention in planoing or executing 
their handicraft works, no skill or knowledge in designer 
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archkfrttufc they have no good horses^ no good Hesh. no 
grapes or musk-melofis^ no good rrtiils^ no icc or cold watert no 
good food or bread in ihdr bazars, no haEhs or colleges, no 
candles, no torcheSp not a candle-stick."*' 

Hjs references to bazars, hot-badis and colleger leave no 
doubt m one's mind (hat in (he above passage Babur is rcrcrrlng 
to life in the cities only, and probably in the important cities 
like Lahore, Delhi and Agra. Undoubtedly it is a down-right 
condemnation of Indian life in (he fifteenth century* and had it 
come from a pen other than that of Babur's, one could have 
imputed motives to the author and brushed the stalcmeal aside. 
But Babur is no ordinary observer* and he is so gcntlemanLy in 
his behaviour and statements that he could not have written in 
such a way without sufhcjeiit reason. A Little thoughi, however, 
would ci^plain why he has been $o uncharitable in his evaluation 
of the life in the cities and towns of India, Obviously he was 
judging things from his own standards, Babur was no puritan, 
and like an honest man he confesses that although many a time 
he toot a vow not to drinki he could not keep it. He was fond 
of good company and believed in the philosophy of eat, drink 
and be merry. Very often he drank copiously and on one 
occasion he exclaimed, *'Drink wine id the citadel of Kabul, 
and send round the cup without SEOpping, for It is at once a 
mountain and a stream, a town and a desert."^ He was so 
libera] In distributing largesse that the troubles of Humayuti, 
thinks Professor Rushbrook Wiiljams, were in a large measure 
due to his generosityp* Naturally such a gay and liberal charac¬ 
ter was not happy with the life of the Indian cities over which 
the Afghans had ruled for the last seventy-ftve years and under 
whose influence the standards of life had certainly detenonited. 
The standard of drink-and-dintier parties in the fourteenth 
century as depicted by I bn Battuta was as excellent as the 
dishes, the courses and the etiquette,* The Afghans do not 
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tP hav. po»c^«d that Eiiqueue. In Tact in the Early days 
M^ciT rtite tTcy were kaown for their bad manners in ihe 

Iher circle, of spciely* Tbc rustic and quaint bdiaviour of 

Rahlul Lodi'S Afghati partisans at the dinner at Hanud Kban s 
htw Bahlul to secure the throne of Delhi «i«rly J.ms 
lo th^ AfSian >vay of lifc-^ Even in later years we do not hoar 

of any elegant dinner parties. On the conlrary, accord,.^S to 

Ahdulla sTkandar Lodi had introduced a strange custom. 

wt. hi .»Thi hhpphr .ighh h. »>«i » i»'i“ 

When he imK 

tllcmn tojoionitu. rocra w»s aci»i.hj w 

notXv^ed to partake of it- Only the Sultan ate, ^d when he 
lind Wished, the scholars took their meals ^ 

customs of the Afghans would surely have irritated . 

Afghan principle nf primas Oner pares, which gave every nob^ 
inn a oLc of equaJity with the tong would certainly have bred 
much suspicion, and Babur found in India one Afghan pitted 
against the otl,er. The Hindus did not intcr-dme W'th ihe 
Muslims and had scruples about inter-dmmg amongst ihcm^ 
selves. In such an atmosphere there could have hec*, ^ 
“frank mixing lugelher.” no hilarious drink wid dinner partly. 
Babur who always had u large table for guests, 

Bees always maintained a fespeciable distance from the Badshah 
were not his equals), and ate heartily 

oif nnrcelain plates* and drank lustily his arak and the accept- 
abl^^Ghoini wine* in the company of friends, while the sto^- 
lellcr iQissa Khwau) was always at beck and call, wou d 
lertuin y have been ruddy shocked at the customs prevailing m 
the Cities uod there is no wonder if he wrote : -they have uo 
SU of ftieudly ^iety, of frankly mtxmg together, or of 

BabH^st have relished spicy Indian food, although he 
docs not say so pointedly perhaps because of his unfortunate 
experience with Indian cooks who were bribed by Ibrahim 
mother to poison him. However, to the venous items 

Dorn, dfttou, bei-B a t««Iatkaof tho 

(LondoPr tSZ9)( p. t®. 

2, B. N. [B). II. p. ML 

4 ' rJ.B* (B), II, p- teO, Aim Ottm CatUira, XXX. WS 6 , pp. 4 (MS. 
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of Indian food, lie added a few common in hh native couniry. 
Ice and iced-water were introduced in India by Babur. In 
AbuJ Fail's days supply of ict was "a comparatively recent 
innovation”^ and the author of the Ain mentions that ordinary 
people used ice in summer* while the elite used it all itic year 
rounds Babur writes of Indian fruits as a connoisseur and 
all the Mughais were particularly Fond of fruits. From Babur's 
time melons and other fruits well as wine began to be 
imported in good quantities,* The standard of dinners improved 
so that by Akbar‘s time “the number of dishes served was very 
great, and the elaboration of the service even more remarkable.” 
Babur did not just complain about the things he found lacking 
in Hindustan ; he introduced them here. From the lirne that 
he began to rule over Hindustan the standard of living of the 
people, at least of the rich people^ began to show an upward 
trend, 

Babur’s other rcinarks about the Indians not having 
‘‘ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or executiog 
(heir bandlcraft worts* no skill or knowledge in design or 
architecture/' are also not entirely without foundation. He 
rightly saw that in Hindustan even arts and crafts were the 
business of particular castes. *"Again: every artisan there follows 
the trade that has come down to him from bis forefather/'* 
[n view of this, and In keeping ivith the ludian tradition^ the 
emphasis was on preserving ihe old designs in art and craft 
rather than inventing new ones. The sculptural and architectural 
,achicvcmsnTS of the Hindus of which we ore so proud, 
cTtcelJed in everything except in the novelty of vision and 
design. In the fieid of architecture no works of the type which 
hud impressed Alberuoi and Amir Timur hud been produced 
during the Saiyyad and Lodi rule. If Babur says the some 


J. Mortkjld, /ttdia ai *hM dw.W (MacmUlaji & C(J.| ]B20)i p. 237. 

2. To twp ihcm Trcih, mvlon wm endwd in a leactter ewei 

packed in icc." It wmm In thli vfM.f ihaE tncloni were tramported in 
Cenim! A&Ea lo plACe* la lat dUlant v requiring three mantlu jounxy^ 

\r. llitl^ A/m AfiABiiTdiiu, CO. Rouct^Ci Lcndcuip 193^ p. 3T. 

In all prohaljiJJty mdoiu and other TiHitj would hjivc beat impofled 
by Babur in a iicriitar wt^f to keep their frcfb.npa and Cfugrance. 

3, n. N. (fi), Ihp.aiB. 
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thing, lhc[« need not be any unpleasant surpnse. He was a 
good Judge of art and talent. What he appreciated be praised 
unhesitatingly. He was deeply impressed by the beauty of 
Man Singh’s fort and palace at Gwalior. “They are wonderful 
buildings," writes he, “entirely of hewn stone, in heavy and un- 
symmetrical blocks, however. Of all the buildings Man Strgh s 
palace is the best and loftiest.’'^ Babur is also all praise for the 
Indiafi ston^-cy iters vthom he- employed in large muni hers to 

work on his buildings^* , v . - 

He was again staling a fact when he declared that in tnoia 

there were no good horses, for we know that good-breed horses 
were imported both in the South and in the North. Grapes 
and imisk-melons were then not grown in [ndia. The Hamam 
and little canals with running water, the Mughal ‘bem- 

selves introduced in this country. True, his cnticism of the 
people of India is a little eitaggerated not because he was by 
conviction uncharitable towards the Indian people, but perhaps 
because firstly his stay in Hindustan was much too short to 
enable him to acquaint himself fully and accurately with the 
customs, manners, ideas and habits of the people and secondly 
because everything struck him strange in "a different world. 
But he was certainly interested in everything he noticed^ iti tins 
country. He gives a detailed and minute account of the flora 
and fauna of Hindustan, of its mountains nml rivers, of its 
various kind of vegetables and fruits.* His notice of 
in India, which in bis time were found as near as Allahabad, 
shows that he was interested in the things of the country and 

was not an India-hater. "The elephant is.very sagacious. 

If people speak to it, it understands, if they command anything 
from it, it does it .....It has some useful qualities : It crosses 

great rivers with ease,-and three or four (elephants) have 

gone dragging without trouble the cart of the mortar it takes 
four or five hundredjmen to haul. * ... 

And when one reads of Babur's jubilance at India’s rams, 
who can say that he is unfair to the country. “The pleasant 

1. B. N. (B> U, p. 60S. 

2. iInJ.. p. 520. 


lUJ.. p. 520. 

B. N'. (fi). tl, pp. +88-311, 
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things of Hindustan are that it is a large country and has 
masses of gotd and silver# Its air in the Rains is very fine# 
Sometimes it rains 10, 15, or 20 times a day, torrents pour 
down all at once and rivers flow where no water had bcen.^ 
While it rains and through the Rains, the air is remarkably fine, 
not to be surpassed for healthiness and charm,”* 

The emperor-diarist also gives some hints about the 
economic life of Hindustan of his times. His assertion that 
India abounded in “masses of gold and silver" is very interesting 
and deserves study. From the time of Mahmud; of Ghuzni 
onwards many conquerors had earned immense quantities of 
gold and silver from this country. We also know that one of 
the reasons for Muhammad Tughlaq's introduction of copper 
token currency was the lack of availability of silv'cr in the 
country.* The situation seems to have improved in the time 
of Firoz,' but Timur had again carried away most of the wealth 
of the capital as well as the countryside he had ravaged. In 
the days of Akbar gold and silver were imported from abroad,* 
From the information given in the "the prodgciion 

of gold appears to have been negligible : the silence of visitors 
to the south may be taken as conclusive evidence that the 
Mysore gold fields were not worked at this ilmc, and Abul 
Fazi tells only of the metal being washed from river-sand in 

some parts of Northern India.-Silver too was obtained in 

only trifling quantities. Abul FazI states that a mine existed 
in the province of Agra, but that it did not pay for 
working-,,.....-"'' And yet on empire-builder of the sixteenth 
century finds “masses of gold and silver.” He might have been 
impressed with the funds of these precious metals here becaure 
his own country lacked them. But the question arises how it 


1. Cf. Sidi All ResTinvi-K D. I5S^W6). TrjralstwJ by A. Vsnuljery, 
rLrac 3c Co-, Landae. ]099|. docrifHton of Indian rthu, p. U. 

2. B (H)II,p.5J9, . T j 

3. lihwari rnuil, A iliiUiO ef QjWHiimA fTlie Indjan Pres, 

AlUluhad 193^, I. pp, IJW 16. 

4. Ttionuw, P 4 iA« Ki*tf ef Otfh'. tTrt»bn« A t3o., Il^ondoD, 

IS7)) pp,3(». 309. 

5. MortUnd, India of (ft# JJteSk ff jWiif, P- 1^3' 
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was that in spite oftho fact that $□ moiiy conqucmrs us<td to 
carry away so much wealth out of India and many rulers 
u^ed to send out large omounts of money for distributton 
among their co-religionists in Musltm countries,* the fund of 
gold and sitver was never on the decline even when these metals 
were not quarried in India in large quanlitiei? Perhaps a very 
important reason for this was that much of what the invaders- 
carried away in loot was earned back by Indian traders and 
merchants in foreign trade from the very counirtcs to which 
the loot had been carried away- Writing about India's trade 
Babur says^ *'^On the road between Hindustan and Kliorasan^ 
there are two great marts i the one Kabul, the otl^r Kanda¬ 
har.This country lies between Hindustan and Khorasan.® 

It is an excellent market for commodities,..From Hindustan 
every year, fifteen or twenty thousand pieces of cloth are 
brought by caravpDs+* The commodities of Hindustan are 
slaves^ white cloths, sugar-candyi refined and common sugar, 
drugs and spices. There are many merchants that are not 
satisfied with getting thirty or forty on ten H e. three or four 
hundred per cent)- The productions of Khorasan, RuhIh Irak 
and Chin may all be found In Kabul, which is the very empo¬ 
rium of Hindustan/"* Surely Indian goods had a good market 
abroad and Indian merchants made huge profits. And since 
coins at this period* especially in foreign trade, '‘were not 
regarded as standards of value but rather ns a form of 
merchandise/'* the Indian merchants obtained large quantities 


l. E g. Eabur btnwlf celebrated his rictoty at Faaipii by dbiributirig 
w«lth wilh pradisll OfTerfeigi were lbe haly plm£rt 

like Mecraund Medina ^ *‘and eicrr living KUtl m Kii hul » 

flUvrr coin/* 

B, N. tB>. PP. S22.23. 

Aba R. WHlixcru, 13^ and natc. 

Ti^^-Mken^ Rib. lnd+, Cmlcuitat IT, p. 17, 
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of gold and silver from rorvign irade. fn short India was 
Mger to sell every fcJnd of produce for these precious mftlals-* 
Thus, time and again Indian funds of these precious metals 
used (o get replenished. 

Similarly, there existed a flourishing trade between the 
vs'est*coast ports of India like Dabhol, Chaul and Quilon on the 
one hand aod the ports of Egypt, Persia and other Middle 
Eastern countries on the other. During the period under 
review, o new people had entered the arena of overseas trade 
in the late fifteenth century, when Vasco da Gsma landed on 
the Malabar coast in A. D. 1498. The Portuguese wc^ quite 
welcome in lodia,* but when they started to show their hand, 
Malabar resisted their encroachments. Their commercial and 
piratical activities also broke the monopoly which the Egyptians 
had so long enjoyed in the trade with India-* In 1508 Gujarat 
and Egypt entered into an alliance and their united fleet attacked 
the ships of the Portuguese* and did them great damage, but 
their power went on increasing lilJ the Dutch ousted them. 
This commercial invasion of the Portuguese of the west coast, 
about which Babur writes nothing because perhaps he knew 
nothing, is a very significant event of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century, because the Portuguese were the first 
among the Europeans to come to a land which in course of 
time they were to influence in so many ways.* 

Inland trade io India was also in a good slate. True, after 
Timur’s invasion inland trade and commerce had been adver¬ 
sely affected because of the unsettled condition of northern 
India, but such a situation would not have coofinoed for long. 
A treasure-trovc discovered in 1908 between Garhn and Madan 
Mahal,* and consisling of coins of Mufjammedan kings of 

1, /iuf.ipp. I97J0. 

2. MSm Uh I e 

3^ K, M, (D. Ur « Sow* 

aomhay. IS29)p 

4. III. P 100. Alio PaDitkar, sp.tn., pp^ 67, 69. for 

ZdpiOfUl'i |nirt>«tfcCin of ihc aid of E£>'pt, 

5. For ihc prescBPc of ngjaiEHHi* Pomi^u^K wnitb in Indian UB(ua^. 

dpodally Unlu. m R.E. Sakicfia. A Hutuip qf Publuiber 

Ram Nanun Lai, fUlababad^ 1940, p.5* 

6. Diiinii JiArkiiptftt P- 
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Delhi. Kashmir. Gujarat, Malwa, Bahmani and Jaunpur ranging 
from A.D. 1311 to A. D, J553 is a good testimony of the 
constant inland trade and commerce throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, because the treasure-trove containing 
assortment of coins from almost all important states of India 
was discovered at a place situated in the heart of the country. 

Of industries, major and minor, Babur speaks little, but 
because various kinds of workmen and artisans esisted and 
trade was extensive, it is reasonable to presume that many 
industries existed too* With the establishment of Mughal 
rule in India, every sort of work would have received encou¬ 
ragement. A passage from the Memoirs gives a good 
picture of the position* "Another good thing in Hindustan 
is that it has unnumbered and endless workmen of every 
kind. There is a fixed caste for every sort of work and for 
everything, which has done that work or that thing from father 
to son till now, Mulla Sharaf vrritmgin the Zafar-ttamalt about 
the building of Timur Beg’s Stone Mosque, lays stress on the 
fact that on it 200 stone-cutters worked from......Hindustan and 

other countries. But 630 men worked daily on my buildings 

in Agra.. while 1491 stone-cutters worked daily on my 

buildings in Agra. Sikri, Biana, Dholpur, Gwalior and Koil. 
In the same way there are numberless artisans and workmen 
of every sort in Hindustan. 

Such was Babur’s Hindustan, to him a "strange country so 
full of contradictions.”* Wheo after Panipat the conqueror had 
first arrived ja Agra, "there was a strong mutual dislike between 
my people and the men of the place. The peasantry and 
soldiers of the country avoided and fled from my men,”* That 
was but natural. Nay, the contemporaries of Daulat Khan 
Lodi would have even cursed him for the welcome he had 
extended to Babur to invade India. But we at a distance of 
more than four hundred years share in the welcome because 
the Mughal rule ushered in an era of which India has ever 
been proud. 


1, B, N. tB)* II, pp. 320 Jil» 510, 
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Writiog in his monograph on the Dio'i-Ilohit’ 

M L. Roy Choudhary says : "Oo the whole Aktair s rule a 
a purpose, a policy and a plan. Events whether spirUual or 
secular moved more consistently than they did at any oth« 
period of Mughal administration before and after aim. 
the more one reflects the more ore feels convinced ihat Akbar s 
actions used to be clear and deliberate ; he did not let things 
drift. His conquests, his administrative measures, his archi* 
tectural enterprises, his works of art and hiS social reforms 
were all weJI-pIaoned and well-executed. He may not ba« 
been correct in everything he did. Many indeed were dissatisfi^ 
with some of his measures. Still Akbar did not Ixheve in 
turning things over to time. He clinched the issues and sought 
to provide definite answers to problems. 

His Din-i-llahi too was an answer to a problem, Betore 
making a study of this problem, and also whether or not the 
Din-i-llahi was a new religion introduced by Akbar, ji is 
necessary to recapitulate the background of the problem and 
the emergence of this new idea. And to have a clear pers¬ 
pective of the situation and on insight into Akbar s mind anfl 
actions Akbar’s critic ftadaoni and not the official lustoriaa 
Abdul FazI would help us better, and tberefoce. in the following 
pages Badaoui will be profusely quoted. 

Of the influences working on Akbar’s mind, a few 

important ones may be mentioned here. One is Akbar’s own 

mental deliberations about truth, God and man. He used to 
spend many a morning in His remembrance.* It was for t c 


1, Calculi Univertityj ItHU .-n 
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love of God and of His people (hat he orderctJ remission of 
Pitgrim-tnx (A,D. 1^63) and abolition of Je^iya (A.D. 1564), 
h wfis again in the spirit of a seeker afler the Truth that he 
ordered in 1575 the Ibadat Khana to be bujli^ where the 
Emperox used to hold religious discussions with saints and 
Ulema^ Such discussions were a passion with him. 

Another is his association with Shias, Sufis and men like 
Shaikh Mubarak and his two talented sons Fairi and Abut Fazl 
who were indueneed by the Mahdavr thought, Abu I FazI 
inlzoduced to Akbar early in 1574 had great influence upon 
him as is clear from a sentence of lladaonii "'He is the man 
that set the world in flames.’’^ Then there was the impact of 
Christians, Hindus and people of various other religions. 

In the beginning only Musliiti divines and scholars used 
to a I tend Che meetings of the Ibadat Khana, but ""jealousy^ 
bypcM:ric>% and envy*, which to the saints of Hindustan* in their 
feelings towards one another, are the very necessaries of life/’^" 
soon disgusted the monarch. Thereafter HinduSp Zoroastrians, 
Jains, and Christians were also invited to participate in the 
discussiojis, Akbar w^as convinced that **ibcrc were sensible 

men in all religions,,,..among all nations,"** Such a eosmo- 

poiitan congregation at the emperor's court for expounding Ihe 
doerrines of their faiths was a unique phcfiomenon, a thing the 
like of which had never been witnessed before in medieval times- 
Intimate contact with so many people professing difTerent faiths 
surely had a great impact on Akbar^s mind. But in his assyming 
the prcrogallvcs of the h;:ad of the Church and in the develop¬ 
ment of the idea of the Dm-Mlahi, ihe influence of the 
Christians and Hindus 1 consider to be the most important, and 
this may be studied in a little detail. 

From Christians Akbar did not learn only to revere Jesus 
and Mary, but obviously many more things which have not 
been mentioned either by Abul Fdzi or Badaonih The latter, 
"however, throws a hint, ^^Learned nnonks also came from 
Europe/^ says he, ^^who go fay the name of Podre. They have 
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comrng in dim con wet wk learnt that the Pope 
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(Qursn ): hence it is impossible to trust eiEhcr."* Such 
scepticism was only possible because of Akbar's attitude. His 
permission to discuss critically the Quran and other MMSlim 
religious books enraged men like Badaoniv but encouraged 
many others to express their doubts freely. Now religion is a 
matter of faith and belief^ not of enquiry or reason, and in the 
free atmosphere created by Akbar many Islamic theories and 
practices which did not stand the test of reason were challenged. 
As Abut Fasrl observes^ "'The religion of thausands consists in 
clinging to an idea ; they are happy in thfiir sloth...(and) 
although some are enlightened, many would observe silence 
from fear of fanatics-"* 

At the discussion meetings held by Akbar^ 'at which 
every one-..might say or ask what he liked," "'the emperor 
examined people about the creation of the Quran^ elieiied 
their belief, or otherwisej in revelationp and raised doubis in 
them regarding all things cqiincctcd with the prophet and the 
imams. He distinctly denied the existence of /fwi, of angels, 
and of all other beings of the invisible world, as well as the 
miracles of the Prophet/*^ People were also busy collecting 
*'aJi kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, 
as if they were so many presents...Every doctrine and command 
of Islam as the prophetship, the harmony of the Islam with 
reason...the details of the day of resurrection and judgment, 
all were doubted and ridiculed."* '^Bir Bar..., Shaykh Abu I FazZ 
and Hakim Abul Fateh...successfully turned the emperor from 
Islam and led him to reject inspiration, prophetship, the 
miracles of the prophet and of the saints and even ihe whole 
law."* Such was the freedom of expression and such was the 
keenness on the pari of some to write books like aFrntreo/ 
FoUjr or a Letters of Obscure Men that “some basinrds such as 
the son of Muilu Mubarak„,wrote treatises, in order to revile 
and ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. 

1. 
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and made Badaom rave, * . ^(.veniandsand'many 

clericals lost rage against the etnperdr and 

families were ruined, ° es'iaaerated. But slid™ 

the Quran and the , relipous reform of Akbar, 

speaks ^g**';*' idea behind this suggestion and 

Consequently; he looked upon as a 

says : "Reading and learning Arab^ ,„^sis of the Quran, 

and the Tradilion, disapproval. Astronomy, 

considered bad and descrvi g „*-> histnrv and novels 

philosophy, 

t^ere cultivated and thought "«®*“2^1„d was issued that all 
year (995 H, A,D. 1597) a study 

people should S'''® “P, ^ _ ,,j Astronomy, Mathematics. 

MedKine and^ Philosopny. jj ^y saying: 

Akbar was m favour of it, in the case 

*.No one cases the t^le was, ‘One God. 
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sovereigns of IndiJi to conceive the idea of doling impanially 
with all his subjects.. Jt may also Be said that he was the JasE.”^ 
Badaoai concedes, 'The Hindus are, of course, indispensable ; 
to them belongs half the army and half the land. Neither the 
Hindustanis nor the Mughals can point to such grand lords as 
the Hindus have among themselves.'"^ But he also admits 
that those Hindus^ who "have no cod of revealed books,...do 
not belong to the Therefore to men like 

Hadaooi they were not worthy of any coDSideratlon or regard.* 
Bui Akbar was not narrow-minded. As Professor Toynbee 
has said : "Islam* like the other two religions of the Judaic 
family, is cxclusive-mindcd and intolerant by comparison with 
the religions and philosophies of Indian origin. Yet the 
influence of India on Akbar went so deep that he...was 
characteristically Indian jn (his) large-hearted catlioJicity**^* 
He openly invited licamed Hindus for discusslonp **As they 
(the Brahmans) surpass other learned men in their treatises on 
morals* and on physical and religious sciences* and reach a 
high degree iu their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power 
and human perfection* they brought proofs based on reason 
and testimony*..* nnd so skilfully represented things as quite 
sclf-evident^i.tbat no man could now raise a doubt in His 
Majesty*^*^ Also "His Majesty* on hea ring.how much the 
people of the country prized their insLitutloas, oommenced to 
look upon them with afTcciion.""’ "He also believed that it was 
wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship.'^ "The custom 


2. BAdodnJ, ]J, 3$9. 

% n, p, 25iQ^ 
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of Raklii (for similar rMsons) became quite commoti. Akbar 

was by nature flerimt. But he also felt that the 

the vast population of the Hindus had to 

strone and stable national state was to be built up- His ideas 

Akbardecidedjike the soverciens of and somjo^c^ 

European stales, to assume Ibc powers of the head of both 
the Church and the State. This was necessary for reasons 
more than one. He could loot after the interests of Ins 
subjects uninterrupted by the 

coidd also be independent of all vested elerreal interests. After 

rToorprocess of deliberations and diplomauc manoeuvres 

he dedafed himself, jn 1579, os supreme both 

in State Wiititia on the events leading to the Mahiarnama 

or the infallibility Decree, BadaoiU says: 

anxious to unite in his person the powers of the State and 

those of the Church, for he held it an insufferable burden to 

ba subordinate to fluy ono, ^ j 

The taking over of the headship of the Church poMd 

two problems before Afcbar. One was the strong oppostticm 
of the Ulema as well as some provincial governors who were 
aghast at the ways of the king. The Ulema were seized with 
a^fcar of losing iheir privileged position as the champions 

ortL n.., tad s«h ™" ?' 

deliberations in the Ibadai Khaoa had begun, and had felt 

that these dieeussions augured nothing but ill 

Musalmans in India. The mrallibihty decree Mroda^irf 

the emperor as the supreme arbiter m all 

ecclesiastkal or temporal, was the lost straw that b ^ 

ZTof their patience. Although Akbar’s contem^rary 

Elizabeth had attained to a similar ptKd'f" « 

India the cry of Islam in Danger was raised. RetaUidns broke 

!r,t.Sita, .nd B 08 .I. ddd tankin* 

Of Kabul began to aspire for the throne of India. Bat Akbar 
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was not to be dauated by all this. On the political field force 
was met with force and troubles in Bihar and Bengal and 
Punjab were got under, but not witliout giving some anxious 
momeDts to Akbar. The Ulema too were ruthlessly suppressed ; 
they bad not been spared by Akbar even before. 

The other problem was that since now the emperor was 
supreme in religious matters also, he must give spiritual 
guidance to his people. This again was a difficult task, but 
Akbar was determined to carry it out. His cosmopolitan outlook 
had by now become everybody’s knowledge. All the inlet!jgeot 
sections of the people knew in what direction the king's mind 
had been working for some time past. Years of fruitful dis¬ 
cussions hod filled Akbar’s mind with one definite idea ; Islam 
atone was rot sacrosanct ; all religions had some good features 
common to them. That being so. he wanted toleration for alj 
of them. But he was also aware of the conservatism and 
narrow-mindedness of the people. His problem was how he 
could bring together into one fold people who believed in his 
philosophy of fiTu/fPeace with All), and his answer was 

Din-kTI^hi. 

But tlic orthodox Ulemm had their pre<onc?iv*d notions. 
They believed that whatever Akbar woeJd do. wilJ be against 
hlam, and therefore they begaa to denounce the Diu-i^Iahi 
oiiLright. Howeverp the emperor had only recommended lo 
those who were willing to enrol themselves into his new order, 
only a code of behaviour rather than any religious precepts^* 


1 , Ttic floctrmR er itic Dirt^nlUbi were net ikanKl. ALmI FmI writ« 
very briefly Bbant thi EBdodiii wym ibat cvcryihing in 

it wu agaiiul Iiltdinp hm re^ultiuans BI lueh (BadAUni^ 

pp. 305-65^ The only boot which giva the rtindAmcntBli of Diii4-llaiii 
ii Moblln Fani*j In ibe *hc empemr i % 

ihofi'R to h*ve pro|M>unded the Diia-l-Dibi in viftuei; 

J, Liberaliiy end bencfkraw- 

2, FoTgivciiw of the evil doer end repulikiii oT uiger wish mlldncM, 

I , AhetiDCEuie ffOin worldly <laim 4 

CArcoffreodonl fiom tbe bond* of ibe worldly eXHteflce and 
violence^ ■* wtJJ *■ pctPCkntt Ilona for iJk fuUi« r«1 

and porpetUJii world. 
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Akbnr mentioiicd neitfitr a ptophcti nor a book, nor a church, 
nor a priesthood, iitiivcrsally believed to be essentials of a reli¬ 
gion. His bfolherhood only possessed a corntnoa symbol called 
Shast, on which Allah-o-Akbar was inscribed, and observed a 
common form of salutation. **Thc members of the Divine Faith, 
on seeing each other, observe the following custom. One says, 
^Allahu AkbaC and the other responds *JbII Jatlahn' I The 
motive of His Majesty in laying down this mode of salutation, is 
to remind men to think of the origin of their existence, and to 
keep the Deity in fresh, lively and grateful remembrance.'’ They 
also practised certain customs. Instead of a dinner usually 
given in remcnibranee of a man after his death, each meniber 
was to give a party on the anniversary of birthday, and to 
bestow aims and thus prepare for ‘the long journey.’ Members 
were to avoid eating flesh as far as poMilble, at least during the 
month of their birth, but allow others to eat meat without 
themselves touching it. They were not to take anything slain 
by one's own self t not to eat with butchers, fishers and bird- 
catchers : not to cohabit with pregnant, old and barren women 
nor with girls under the age of puberty.' And Smith aptly 
remarks that there was good deal of uncertainty* about the 
meaning of the Din-Mlahi till 1587.* And after that dale it 


//V*» / 4 ff) 

Scrtisgili prudentic in liitcfeiirc of TurveUau* frelktiu^ 

7, Sflft voicTp gruide words. pkuiDif spcccbca fer ^tuhody. 

B, Good with brelhrooi w ttur tbek wili ibc prtCc- 

dmcc lo cMir oWdr 

A perfect «UrDAlkHi fr-om crCAtura «pd ■ perfect aiipckffibCfliE lo 
ibc Sypfttne Beiog^ 

10, Dedicmiicin o(f loul in the love of God sifld tinkm with Gnnd, the 
prencrKCT of riiL 

]. Awr, BlochrairtlT, pp- 175-76; Pibulan ]I^ p* 9). 
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had ceased to be considered, if it ever had been considered, a 
religion. 

The above rites cannot be culled tenets of a religion by 

any stretch of imagination. Tn fact DitiH-llahi was never consi¬ 
dered a new religion even by Abul FaxI who was closest to 
Abkar in this venture. He writes only very briefly about H 

under the heading “His Majesty as the Spiritual Guide of rtc 

People.*'* Badaoai also does not call it a religion hot says 1 bat 
"His Majesty gave his system the name of Tauhid-i-lJahi (Divine 

Monotheism)’** . . , ,j 

Referring to the new order Raja Man Smgb also told 
Akbar t ’*lf you order me to do so. 1 will become a Musalman, 
ut besides Hinduism and Islam, (do not know the cxislence of 
any other religion.’** So when Raja Bhagwant Das or Raja 
Man Singh refused to accept the membership of »be Dm-t-llahi. 
they were not against Akbar** policy of peace ; only they did 
not consider the Din-Mlahi to be a religion to which to change 
over. In fact Muslim members remained Muslim and Bir Bar 
remained a Hindu after accepting the Din-i-ltahi. When Bir 
Bar was killed lighting the Yusufaais in 1586. Akbar lamented 
that his body “had not been brought so that it could be 
burned."* Even when Miraa Janf of Thalta wrote to Akbar that 
he “rejected Islam in all its phases...and joined the Divine Faith 
of Akbar. and declared himself willing to sacrifice to him his 
property and life, his honour and religion,”* he did not cease 
io be a Muslim but only showed great enthusiasm in joining the 
new order. Moreover, the seamy membership of the Dirt-i-Jlahj, 
the attitude of the emperor himself and many other facts also 
show that it was not o religion. 

Let us first take op the list of the prominent members of 
the order. The total number of the elite who joined the 
Din i'llaht was twenty. Eighteen names have been collected by 
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Bloclinukun frorn stray reretenccft those of Akbar and Prince 
Salim add lo total twenty. They are Shaikh Mubarak and his 
two sons, MuIJa Shah. Safi Ahmad, Jnfar Beg AsafKhan, Qasim 
Kahu Azam Khan Koka, Abdus Samad, Mir Sharif Amah 
Sultarr Khwaja* Mirza Jaai, Taqi Shustar. Saikhzada GosJa 
Hanjrsi, Sadr iahan and hfs two sons, and Bir Bar. All these 
were eminent men. Faizt was the coart-poet and Abul FazI 
the court historian^ iafar Beg, Qasim Kaht and Taqi Shustar 
Were poetS4 Mulla Muhammad was a historian and Abdus 
Samad a renowned painter. Suitan Khw^aja was a Sadr 
and Mirza Jani the ehief of Thatta. As Bloch maim rightly 
points out. '*thc hteniry elemeni is weh-represented m the 
[[ was the progressive element at the court, possessing 
cosmopolitan outlook, that joined the new order. 

But who could call the Dm^ riahi a •Religion* with 
twenty people, the preceptor and the followers alf included ? Ft 
was more like a society or a ciub where people of identical views 
assembled and exchanged ideas rather than an eeJeCtie religion. 
If Akbar had founded a new religbn, he would have hunted 
for converts, given all kinds of inducemetits to people to join 
it and would not have tolerated any kind of scepticism about it. 
Bat on the contrary be made a ^cteartng search" and pul every 
one to a stricc test before admittiag him into his order, and 
**evcry strictness and reluctance was shown by His Majesty in 
admiiting novices.*"® Nor was Akbar keen on playing the role 
of a prophet or a pope for he used to say, “Why should 1 claim 
to guide men before I myself am guided ?*" ''Hence he evczi 
keeps back many who declare themselves willing to become his 
disciples.**^ 

Only the word Din has mtsFcd as into thinking ifaat Om-j- 
Ibhi a religion. The want of a better word perhaps 
compelled Akbar to call hi$ society by that name. SLntiiar was 
the case with the Ibadat Khaua i literally it should have been a 
“Hoase of Worship/' bat actually it was a place where religious 
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discussions were held. Elymoiogy »'onc is at fault. 

was not a felijjion to which converts were weTeome. Itjvas 

a society of a select few. otid any large numbers w 

discouraged. 

Outside the court circle also there were some members, 
or these some joined “either from fear or hope of ; 

SDine others joined because they had fmth »n it. ^me others 
like Asam Khan, who after his rclurn froixi ^sWali, ^ 

‘had suffered much harm at the hands of Shanfs joined 
having been perhaps disillusioned with Islam * But coereioii 

followers. Here again the testimony of Badaofii is of 
greatest value- “His Majesty-was convinced that 'orfiden® 

in him as leader was a matter of time and good counsel, and 

did nor require the sword. And indeed, if His Majesty. ''1*'= J’JjS 
up his claims, and making the innovations, had spent a mtle 
money, he would have easily got most of the courtiers and much 
more (he vulgufs. into his devilish nets. 

In short, Akbar never founded a new fcligion. The real 
problem was the dearth of understanding and accommodation : 
There was no dearth of religions. Akbar, therefore, had fani^ded 
only a society of people of enlightened views and cosmopoUion 
oirtiUk with a motto of friendship with all and a belief m the 
oneness of God, The members of the society ^ 

officials and men of respectable posiiioiw. 

Mubarak. Abul Fail and Bir Bar were there. Branches of this 
society were perhaps formed in some other places also, but 
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about Ihdr nurmbcrship and acltvilics nothing is known, and 

any specufation about them would be of little value.’ 

It is in this light that Akbar*s Din idlabi must be seen. 
Akbar was tolerant, he was rational, his outlook was national. 
He had probably learnt much from European Reformation 
Movement, he had certainly imbibed much of the Tndian 
philosophy and thought. And what was the spirit of India . 
Badfloni again puts it very aptly and correctly, “Hindustan » 
a nice large place," says he. "where everything is allowed, and 
no one cares for another, and people go as they may. Akwr 
had imbibed this spiril. this tolerant outlook. But Akhar 
neither claimed nor desired to be a prophet. On the contrary 
he primarily was a strong monarch, wdl-verscd in the arts of 
diplomacy and Malecraft. He crushed opposition ruthlessly, 
and carried on conquests almost to the end of his life. 

The cosmopolitan society of Dio-idiahi with its rnotto of 
religious toleration was formed ten years after the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day in France and thirty-six years before 
the greatest religious war io Europe broke out. The analogy is 
not given to show that while the fire of persecution was ablaze 
in all ils ferocity in F.urope, in India people of different fatth* 
were living in an atmosplierc of extreme cordiality. Europe s 
religious persecutions started in ihe thth century and almost 
ended after the Thirty V'ears' War. in the middle of the Hth 
ceniury. In India intolerance had not been an esceplional pheno¬ 
menon ever since ihe 12th century itself. It was sheer irony of 
circumstance that when the pcrsecutioti in Europe was at its 
highesi, India had got the most benevolent king of the age. To 

compare a people in the worst of their religious temper with a 
people whose king had adopted a policy of peace-with-all would 
not be fair. But the analogy has a purpose. And it » that 

1. Aliut Kaai ia>'j [Imt ihc mcmbenliip of ll« Din.i-Ilibi numbriwl ■ fewf 
(ihjujjinil. p- J7t.). Atm I F*tl, who (meoiins lo 

»rruiic It, p. 39#}, thc'Re^Xtrnd MiJirr' of ihr new 

order, ™ *0 about it ll>*t be mislil bai’C ™gjT™t^. 
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'^'bile ihe jntoJcraoce of European monarcbs and religJoni&is 
must have reached Ahttar's ears through ihe European pries 
and profucers who were then ffnehing into this eouniry, and the 
mtolerancc of the Jesuit Fathers was all too well known to 
him^ Akhar untouched by the pride of Jiis power^ kept hfs mind 
eoob maintained a rationaiistic approach to things, and carried 
out an adminible e^^periment in the service of the people. 

It is a mistake to think that the Din-I-Ilahi failed. Akbar 
had shown a way. The conservatism of the people did not let 
the scheme succeed. When the spirit of tolerance was given up 
for parochial sfogans, the successors of Akbar Jcami to iheir 
Aorrow that the spirit of the Dii^Mlahl alone represeneed the 
genius of the Indian people and tt alone was (he remedy for all 
his ills. Akbar’s was a cultural rapprochemcfit^ not a religious 
innovation^ In art as in administration he had struck a new 
synthesis. His creative genius could not stop there. He 
conceived of the bold idea of the Din-idlahi^ of showing the 
people the way to fratcrniiy and peace. Just as his adminis¬ 
trative methods were changed and his artistic motifs given up 
by bis successors, the spirit of Dinddlahi was also gradually 
forgotten. As Blochmann obscr^xs: "As Jahangir did not 
troubJe himself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit of toleration 
soon changed into indifference^ and gradually died out, when 
a reaction in favour of bigolry set in under Aurang^eb, But 
people sEilf talked Of the Divine Faith in 1643 or 164^* when the 
author of Dabistan collected his notes on Akbar^s religton 

Blochmann^s mention of Aurangzeb’s bigotry raises an 
issue. And 1 would like to conclude this essay and this Sfiidirx 
in A/erfjfevn/ fridian /ftsf&ty by saying a word about it because, 
lo my mmdt it is the crux of medieval Indian historical studie$^ 
Akbar never abjured Islam, He lived and died a good Muslim, 
but some books and many articles* say that ii was Aurang?cb 
who was a good Muslim and Akbar was not, and whatever 
good or bad Aurangzeb did was due to his religious piety. Now 
who was a good Muslim—one who thought of breaking tempres, 
imposing the Jeziya and carrying on war on peopfe of other 
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fahbst or ojic who thooghi of onJiing peoples of diJferent faiths. 
in opc fniCcrnjEy ? If the former* ihen k has to be remembered 
that as love begets love, bate begets hate and good Muslims 
like Auraogzeb wUI always produce good Hindus and good 
Sikhs and good Christians who will answer hate with hate. 
This is the lesson of medieval Indian history. It was Akbar, 
a believer in peace with all^ that was a good Muslim in the 
true sense of the word. 
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